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:  t        THE  ' 

PREFACE. 

I  Little  imagined,  when  I  undertook  the 
prefent  work,  that  it  would  be  carrie4 
to  the  length,  to  which  I  fee  it  extended  ♦ 
This  to  me  is  matter  of  fome  concern  ;  as 
the  fubjed:,  from  its  nature,  may  appear  tp 
many  very  tedious,  and  unentertaining.  It 
was  my  original  purpofe  not  to  engage  in  the 
external  evide.mc;?f.^ith.wliicj)^  I.have  fince 
found  the  hiffc«3f,a£rthe''i^^^  be  amply 

fupported  ;  but  :tp  tceft  niy .  proofs  intirely 
upon  the  internsSf.'.'Iftie- encouragement  of 
fbme  very  exceIleiit/&ichds;\/oined  to  their 
kind  importunit7es;Tea'  nifc'at  laft  to  engage 
in  this  new  inveftigation.  Induced  by  the 
lights,  which  they  held  out  to  me,  I  applied 
at  the  fountain  head  ;  and  obtained  my  in- 
telligence from  thofe,  through  whom  only 
it  could  befatisfaiftorily  derived.  This  was 
from  the  mother,  the  fifter,  and  the  prin-^ 
cipal  friends  and  acquaintance  of  the  young 
man,  through  whofe  hands  the  Poems  have 
been  tranfmitted  to  us. 

The  great  point  in  view  has  been,  to 
prove  the  originality  and  antiquity  of  the 
Poems  in  queftion.  The  evidence  in  their 
favour  is  manifold  ;  and  if  I  am  not  greatly 
deceived,  affords  many  convincing  proofs 
of  their  genuine  antiquity  :  alfo  of  the 
2  perfon, 
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ptttdn,  hy  wfiooi  tUe)r  weVe  tatripbtcd.  I 
flatter  myfelf,  that  this  evidence  will  ap- 
pc^r  equally  CQnvinckkg  to /the  I^ader^  It 
was  my  intcntipn  to  have  given  an  Hiflorkal 
Gloffary  to  many  of  the  moft  uncommo^ 
and  pbfolete  terms  >  ^nd  I  had  carried  it  aJt 
to  hb  fmjJl  amount :  hut  the  extent  of  my 
Work  jyould  not  permit  mie  to  con;ipleat 
iny  purpofe.  Indeed  it  would  bave  been  in 
a  manner  unneceflary ;  as  this!  omiilion  oq 
hiy  fide,  ajid,  I  truft,  niany  others,  will  bcj 
made  up  to  the.  Public  by  a  more  able  band4 


E  R  r/a'-t'-a:"  Fart'^fiest, 

Page    46,  I.  17, /or  fliemr>*^e  :^ri^'  :' rlad ^nttlt . 

50,  Nm,  -r^f^^mv^^-^'  ';H-  Wiionietil.      • 
CI,  1.   ^,  —  hunc..«-i*V    e^  ^..^^.^  hinc 
{2/  U    9>  —  thejf  rwW\— kJ  /*:*"^  lietwJnei 

114,  1.    «,  —  Ihould  find     ^  — i  thotlt  flni 

117,  !•    7*  —  Wharton     -*  ~  If^'^i  f^ 

123,  1.  20,  —  CuiUialmNeubrigeoii       ■  GuiUicim  Neubrig^ 

114^  \i  12,  -•  l^Jn    ^       f^         ■   '  ■  rtii 

131^  1.  14,  —  oiJicrs    —       -^      —«— other 

190,  I.  »i,  —  irncTca*—        —  ■  intefet 

29^  !•  24,  •—  CeldmoDde    —  ■  ■    » Cebodnda 

aoa,  1.  10,  —  febillam        -i         —  Sebillain 

-2031  Nftt,  —  LcUad,  ii/fi 

*o5>  1.    Sr^fi^r  CloucdUrihire,  — ^    a/</  and  of  Somerfctfliir^ 

»09,  L    3,  y%r  Bro^nptMi    -—     »-  .  mm/  Bwiotioa 

219,  J.  17,  —  Aldan    .^        —      J^^-A>^«n 

924,  ^w«,  —  Polychrarico    *-i.        i— -  Mfctitico 

^31^  L    6,  —  Harrow*    —  •— •Hanrfd**     "     . 

233,1.    I,  —  difti:  funt     —        **- diOi  fiiat : 

238,  1.  19,  —  Noflla         -*  ?-Hlfol|]|k 

2^9,  iV0<rf, «—  Notldy  .     ^^  — —  No^ty 

a4I>  1*    2, '— *  Dea'rmaick'    i^  •^-«-»  Dcmnftci^ 

147,  1.  16^  —  in,  dek, 

^70,  1.  ly,  —  Joyoot    i^         -^    "i—  Toyiof 

271,  1.  15,  —  feceiidus      —  ■  wciiBdat 

280,  1.  24,  —  CeTauricnt     -^         —  Cafaurieaij 

9S9,  1.14,  —  Lhoyd    —        —      —  l*h«jrd 

299,  1.    1,  —  Abbat    —       —        — —  Abbot     - 

juoy  !•  dIu*-*  Su  Ckment*!  Ptntfi  ifA* 

ZNTiLODUCTJON^ 
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iNTRODUCtlO^i. 


O^I  E  of  the  ^rft  portions,  which  1 
mull  lay  «ioiwn^  is,  that  thcfc  po- 
ems  were  writte^ln  a  prbviocial  dialed  f 
according  to  tihe  idiooi  of  the  ^ple,  in 
whofe  county,  the  author  refided^  and  was 
probably  born.  It  is  indeedi  my  opinion^ 
that  moft  of  thofe,  who  wrote  at  a  diftance 
from  the  capital,  copied  more  or  lefs  tfie 
peculiarities  of  the  province,  to  which  they 
originally  belonged.  Caxton  was  the  moft 
copious  writer  of  his  time  2  anci  he  lived 
in  the  very  age  of  Rowley :  and  he  fliys 
exprefly^  that  he  wrote  the  language  of  his 
country  :  which  Was  the  tveald  of  Kent. 
His  peculiarities,  he  fays,  were  fo  glarings 
that  he  was  often  times  cenfured  upon 
that  head^  and  particularly  by  the  duchefs 
of  Burgundy,  the  king's  Ji&tr.     Of  this 
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he  takes  notice  ^n  his  j)rcfacc  to  the  Siege 
of  Troy  :  a  book,  which  he  both  tranf- 
lated,  and  printed  abroad. —  On  a  tyme  it 
for  tuned  J  that  the  ryght  excellent  and  right 
vertuous  prynces,  my  right  redoubttd  ladye^ 
(Ji/ier  unto  my  foveraign  Lord^  the  King  of 
England  and  FraunceJ  my  LadyMergaret  by 
the  grace  of  Gpdj  duchejfe  of  Burgoine,  &c. 


Aer  bighnefs  have'-Jcno^iedge^of  the  for ef did 
Beginning^  jf%ts^;V)ork€u:^^^^^  anon  com^ 
mahded  me  to  jheW)yf"fhVfayd'^  or  vtqu^^ 
ers  to  her  f aid  grace,  jlnd  when  Jhe  had 
pen  henky  anon  Jhe  found  a  defaute  in  my  tie 
lEnglyfhef  which  Jhe  commanded  me  to  amend. 
"^In  Fraunce  wds  I  never  ;  and  was  borne 
and  lerned  mync  Englijhe  in  Kent  in  the 
weald:  were  L doubt  hot  is  Jpolken  as^brode 
arid  rude  Englijhe  ^  as  in  any  place  ofEng-' 
)and*.     Hiftory  of  Troy  by  Caxton.    He 

•  *  Copied  frt)m  Ames,  In  his  Hiftofy  of  Printing; 
jn  i,  3.  Fdr  the  orthograpbj^-*!  cannot  anA/itr,' a(  I 
bad  not.anoppqrtupitj{  of  applying  to  t^epjigin^^ 
It  may  not  be  quite  exaft  y  h\\X  the  purpojt  of  the 
paiTage  is  the  fame. 

fpeaks 
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ipcaks  to  the  iame  purpofe  m  a  preface  t6 
another  treatife  -f-.     Fayn  ijoolde  I  fatysfye 
tver^  man :  andfo  to  doo  toke  an  olde  boke  and 
redde  therin :  and certaynly  the  Engfyfsbe  was 
Jo  rude  and  brood,  that  Icoude  not  wek  under^ 
Jiande  it.     And  aljb  my  lorde  abbot  of  Wejl^ 
mynfter  ded  ddjhewe  to  me  late  cert  ay  n  «)f«* 
Tiences  wrytonin  oide  englyfshefor  to  reduce  it 
in  io  our  engljfshe  now  ujid:  and  certify  ft 
v>as  wreton  in  fucb  uyfe^  tkat  it  *tio^s  09rt 
ifyie  ti  dutche  than  englyfibe.     Icoudi'Mt 
reduce   ne    brynge   it    to   be    Underftoni^fk 
And  certaynly  o%r  langage  now  ujed  ijarj^k 
from  that  which  was  ufed  ahdfpokirij  ^sM 
I  was  borne.    For  we  englyfshe  men  ben  hfff^ 
undef  the  domynacyon  of  the  mone^  w  hie  be  is 
never  Jiedfajte^  but  evtr'*  isUiverynge :'  *ii'M^ 
ynge  one  feajon  and  waneth  and  dyfcteafitk 
another  ftajbn.     And  that  c6myn  ^nglyfsb^ 
that  isjpcken  in  one  Jhyre^  varyetbjrgm  ofH 
^ther.^-^-^^^kOjwhat  jholde  a  man  » tbyf:  dayn 
noiw  wiryte^^^^certaynly  it  is  hafd  ta  flayfi 
eoiry  mani  betaufe  of  dyverfte  and  cbaunp 

f  Taken  fromT  the  preface  of  a  hoke  intytuled  Eney^ 
doSf  tranflated  from  the  French  ;  and 'printed  by  W, 
Caxton,  anno  tj^qe. 
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of  langage.  For  in  theft  dayes  every  man^ 
that  is  in  ony  reputaeyon  in  bis  countre,  wyll 
utter  Ins  ammynycacyon^  and  maters  infucb 
masters  and  termes^  that  few  men  Jball  un^ 
derfionde  tbefm.  And  jbm  boneft  andgrete 
ckrhf  bave  Sen  wytb  me,  and  de/Sred  me  to 
ifiy,te  tbe  mofie  curyous  termes,  tbat  I  coude 
Jjnde:  andtbsu  betmem  playn,  rude  and  cu-- 
ryans  I  fiande  abqfsbed.  Preface  to  the 
bake  intjrtuled  Eneydos :  printed  by  Cax- 
toii«  anno  1490.  In  thefe  extra^  W9 
have  a  dear  account  of  the  dialeds  of  thofe 
times ;  and  of  the  variety  of  terms,  that 
prevailed  in  the  days  of  Caxton,  which 
were  precifely  the  days  of  Rowley. 

The  like  peculiarities,  of  which  the 
writer  above  makes  mention,  are  to  be 
found  ftiU  earlier  in  the  authoil*'of  Pierce 
Plowman.  He  has  a  great  number  of 
words^  which  appear  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  the  county,  where  he  firft  drew  his 
breath.  Many  in  after  times,  vAio  did 
not  entirely  devote  themfelves  to  the 
manner  of  fpeeck  of  their  province ;  yet 
did  not  totally  dqnlrt  from  it :   and  con*- 

tinually  introduced  words  not  in  common 

ufe. 
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ufe.  This  is  apparent  from  Spencer,  ef- 
pecially  in  his  Shepherd's  Calendar.  In- 
deed the  whole  of  his  didtion  is  more  an-» 
cient  than  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
What  are  we  to  think  of  the  JHtby^  the 
molewarp  5  and  the  weird Jijiers  in  Shake- 
fpear  ?  Thefe,  and  many  others,  which- 
might  be  produced,  were  not  words  ttaL 
general  ufe  5  and  can  only  be-  found  id 
the  dialefts,  which  he  copied.  The  tranf- 
lation  of  the  iGnexs  by  Gawin  Douglas^ 
the  learned  bifhop  of  Dunkeld,  is  intirely 
provincial :  and  contains  in  it  the  nobleft 
and  moft  curious  remains  of  the  ancient 
Saxon  language.  And  as  much  of  the 
fame  is  to  be  found  in  the  poons  attri- 
buted to  Rowley ;  there  is  no  book,  that 
ean  be  applied  to,  preferable  to  this,  in 
order  to  authenticate  thofe  writings,  ei- 
ther in  refped  to  orthography  or  ftilc. 

Writers  who  have  treated  of  this  ifland, 
take  notice  not  only  of  thre^  languages 
eflentially  different ;  but  alio  of  three  par- 
ticular dialedls,  which  feem  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  South  Britain  from  the  firft  fet- 
tling here  of  the  Saxons.     We  have  a  cu- 
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rious  account  of  this  circumfHnce  aiForck4 
us  by  the  learned  monk  Trevifa :  who 
wrote  about  the  year  1365;  and  fpcaks  iti 
the  following  manner  :  jis  it  is  knoweUy 
bow  many  maner  of  peph  ben  itf  this  ilond; 
there  %cn  alfo  many  iangages  and  tongues  : 
(by  which  he  means  Englifli,  Scotch, 
Welch,  and  the  FlcmiOi  in  Wales-)  Alf9 
Englyfsbe  men  they  had  fro  the  hegynnynge 
tbre  maher  Jpeches ;  foutberne^  northerner 
and  myddeljpecbe  in  the  myddel  of  the  londe  : 
as  thie  come  of  tbre  maner  of  people  in  Ger-* 
mania.  ♦  *  *  Hit femetb  a  grete  wonder,  that 
Englyjfmen  have  Jo  grede  dyverfyte  in  theyre 
owne  langage  infowne  and  injfpekynge  of  it% 
^phiche  is  al  in  one  ylond^  He  adds  after- 
wards, that  thefe  dialedls  did,  through  in- 
tercourfe  in  fome  degree  aflimilate,  and 
became  reciprocally  more  intelligible.  For 
men  (^tbe  efie  with  the  men  of  the  wejl  acorde 
better  ittfownynge  of  theyr.fpecbe,  than  men 
of  the  norfhe  with  men  of  the  font h.  There- 
for it  is,  ti>At  man  ofMercij^  tbat  ben  of  my 
del  Englofld^  a^at^  were  partyners  with  i 
endes^  wderfimd  better  the  fide  langa 
northern^  .aryt  ifoutbern,  than  norther 
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foUttMi  Uftderftand  eytber  other.  '  Alle  the 
kai^gis  of  the  Northumbres^  dfid  Jpecialfy 
at  T^k^  ufo^Jharpj  flytynge,  frotynge^  and 
unjhapey  that  we  fitherne  tneH^Ay  nrnieth 
unde^ftand:that  ^'fafigage.  ^  Hfe'hatd  beforb' 
tstkcTi  notice, ^  th^t  the  'Sa)c6fi  language  in 
ai)'k$ |>arts  had  be^h  altered  :  -and  this  we 
miy  be  affured  was  itioft  obfenrable  near 
th^  metropolis.   In  many  thynges  the  coun^ 
ttye^langdge  is  appayred :  ffor  fomme  uji 
Jiratmge  vskffyngi  chyterynge^  harrynge^  gar- 
fynge,  and  grijbytynge.    It  may  be  difficult 
after  fo  long  an  interval  to  afcertain  what 
the  variations  were,  which  are  intimated  • 
by  thefe  terms;    Thus  much  is  certain, 
fbtft  cJhari^es  w^re  continually  introduced; 
But  there  was  a  variation  ftill  prior;  an 
ofigiridl  variation.      We  have  a  further 
Confirmation  of  this  from  the  author  of 
the  Saxon  Chronicle.   .He  takes   notice 
that  the  Saxons,  who  camd  into  Britain,* 
Were  of  three  different  parts  of  Germany, 
and  riot  of  the  fsme  family ;  Sa  com  \n 
menn   op  Sjtun  m^^iim  Cepmariie,  op 

•  Higden's  Polychronicon,    prinud  by  CaxtoQ,^ 
1482.  L.  I.  C.  59.  p.  68. 
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^albrSeaxum :   op  An^lum :  pp  Jocbmf 
p.  12.     He  afterwards  fpepifies  in  what 
part  of  the  kingdom  each  diyiliQn  fettled* 
lience  prop^ded  that  original  diflferenco 
ill  fpeech,  whfth  is  mentioned  by  Trevifa, 
Wc  may  ^ereibfe  be  aflured,  that  the 
Saxon  toqgue  in  this  i(land  was  never  uni* 
formly  the  fanie.     It  commenced  with  a 
difference  of  dialeift;  which  has  ever  more 
or  lefs  prevailed*     And  thofe  who  wrote 
9t  a  diftance  from  the  capital^  followed 
the  idiom  of  tl^e  province,  to  which  they 
belongied* 

Before  the  arf;  of  printing  became  of 
genera}  ufe,  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  con- 
ceive^  but  that  people  mui^  have  written 
ip  dialedts :  for  they  had  no  ftandard,  by 
which  they  could  be  regulated;  and  if 
there  had  exifted  any  thing  of  this  nature 
in  any  particular  place,  it  could  ;iot  have 
beeo  univerfally  kept  up,  for  want  of  that 
intercourfe  smd  correfpondence,  which  ar 
fo  eflentiaj  (o  it(  influence  and  authority 
The  language;  of  the  mctropolie  is  ^en 
rally  looked  up  to  as  the  principal, 
which  all  others  are  to  be  dirofted.    } 
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it  is  efteeined  the  true  flandard,  though  it 
is  as  much  a  dialed^  as  any  other;  and 
oftentimes  more  novd  and  heterogeneous* 
To  this  however  our  mode  of  fpeech^  add 
pf  writing,  is  for  themoft  oart  i^^ 
fervient.     Bjit  in  th«  times,' of  which  we* 
are  fpeaking,  the  capital  was  comparatively 
fmall ;   and  had  not   that  great  refort^ 
which  we  find  it  to  have  at  this  day.    All 
intcrcourfc  was  attended  with  difficulties* 
which  are  now  unknown ;  and  correfpon* 
dence  by  thcfe  means  was  rendered  very 
rare.    Hence  they  had  no  univerfal  canon, 
ty  which  they  could  be.  governed ;  nor 
any  external  helps,  to  which  they  could 
apply.     The  Bible,  as  foon  as  there  was  a 
verfion  made  of  it^  came  in  time  to  be 
univerfally  read;  and  has  certainly  con- 
duced both  to  the  improvement  and  (labi- 
lity of  language.    But  in  thofe  times  no 

fuch  ailiilance  could  be  obtained.   Printed 
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books  there  were  none ;  and  manufcripts 
were  very  fcarcc,  and  thofe  from  different 
parts,  and  of  different  ag?s.  The  court 
and  capital  had  undoubtedly  a  great  influ- 
ence over  the  people,  who  were  in  any  de- 
gree 
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gtct  Qtaf  thetii ;  eon(cqufditty  itho&  virhbk  s 
were  at  the  cxttemitks  6£the  jfland,^  were 
the  moil  rude  -and  barbarous  in  their  dic^ 
tion  :  jQot  but  that  whkh  we  efieem  in 
them  barbarous  and  rude»  was  nothing' 
more  than  their  retaining  a  number  of 
ancient  termsi,  attended  with  a  peculiarity 
pf  pronunciation,  which  might,  he  as  ori-* 
ginal  as  the  terms  themfclvest.  As  Rowley 
was  of  Somerfetfhire,  it.  may  be  worth 
while  to  lay  before  the  reader  an  account 
given  of  the  dialeds  there  ufed^.as  we  find 
it  afforded  us  by  a  learned  ppi-fon  in  his 
Lc^onomia  Anglica.  At  inter  omnes 
dialedlos  nulla  cum  occidentali  xquain 
fapit  barbariem :  et  maxime  ii  ruflico^  aq« 
dias  in  agro  Spmerfeiteuefi.  Dubitarc  crtim 
quis  facile  poffit,utram  Anglice  loquantur, 
an  peregrinuin  aliqugd  idiojnia.  Qua.daiii 
*  culm  antiquata  etiamnum  retinent  ^  ut 
Jax  pro  cultro  :  nem  aut  nim^  accipe.  Qu«^ 
dam  fua  pro  Anglicis  vocabulis  obtruciupt j 
ut  lax  pro  parte :  toit  pro  fedili :  et  a}ia# 
Sed  et  legitima  corrumpunt,  q.  adari\  ufui 
quaedam  pronunciatione.  Loggjibmia  Afig* 
ab  Alex.  Gil,  c.  vi.  p.  18.  j 

7  There 
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^hilre  iu-e  ysA  rc«lle^ions  of  aQcient  por^ 
^ms  prefervfed  in  the  ptaWic  rcpofitorics 
of  ifliis  kingdom ;  iman^  of  which,  fron^ 
the  ipecimens  exhibited^  may  be  perceir*^ 
cdito  be  ftrongly  tin&ujned  wii;h;a  pcculi^ 
arity  bf  idiom.  There  aretinoreorer  two 
poets  in  particular,  whofe  worfe  have  been  . 
published  to  the  world,  which .feem-  ma^ 
Mfeftly  to  be  written  iri  a  provincial  dia- 
led:. In  cotifequcttce  of  this  they  are  ob-^: 
ferved  to  abound  ,with  words,  which  arc. 
either  uncommon  ^  or  differently  c:rpteffedo 
pr  elfe  are  taken  in  a  different  acceptation 
from  that,  in  which  they  are  admitted  by, 
people  of  other  counties.  The  firflL  of 
thefe  is  the  audior  of  th^  two  poeme  called 
the  Vifions,  and  the  Crede, '  of  Pierce^ 
Plowman,  of  whom  I  have  made  mention 
before.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  named 
Robert  Langland ;  and  to  have  ,been  born 
at  Cleyberie,  towards  the  lower  part  of 
Shroplhire,  at  no  great  diftance  from,  the  * 
Malverne  hills.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have 
written  about  the  year  1350,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Edward  the  Third'.  The 
other  poet  is  Robert  of  Gloucefier,  who 

wrote 
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wrote  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firft ; 
and  compofed  a  chronicle  of  Englilh  hif- 
tory  from  the  moft  early  times.  His  Ian* 
goage  is  very*  broad  and  coarfe :  and  hi& 
poem  abounds  with  many  obfolete  words, 
and  with  others,  which  thongh  not  un- 
commoQ,  yet  are  differently  modified : 
and  the  whole  favours  flrongly  of  the 
county,  of  which  hf  appears  to  have  been 
a  native*  Soph  are  the  words-^abbe,  Aave. 
adrendie,  drowned.  ,bray^  break,  bode,  bad. 
hivt],  befe/L  brogt,  brought,  fovr,  foes,  fowe, 
Jew.  chere,  Aigh.  befowt,  be/ought,  hure, 
iear.  hupe,  icfe.  hexte,  bigbeji.  lafte,  lefte. 
meuth,  month,  row,  rough,  dawe,  day. 
prou,  proof,  lowe,  laugh,  thog,  thought. 
couwe,  cold,  drou,  drew,  rpgh,  right. 
iipes,  Jhips.  ftel,  ^ole.  foftr^n,  ffiers. 
vziT^fair.  y tide,  feffed.  yznc,fain.  vareth, 
fareth.  vor^,  frofi.  vcrbere,  forbear,  vyfs, 
f^.  woke,  week,  werfe,  worfe.  wolde, 
wild,  tueie,  two.  vife,  fve.  werfkc^frji. 
zonge,  young,  zatc,  yet.  zclde,  yield. 
Other  terms  might  be  eafily  added  to  a 
great  amount.  But  it  may  appear  more 
ftrongly,  if  we  produce  fome  quotations 

at 
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at  full  length,  A  villain,  who  has  killed 
king  Edmund,  comes  to  Canute  the  Dane 
with  the  bloody  knife,  and  tells  him  what 
he  has  done  in  his  favour.  He  then 
adds : 

Thcrvore  tmdcrftond  the  wel,  and  geld 

my  mede  blyve : 
Vor  ych  abbe  ydo  the  more  godc,  than 

alle  the  men  alyve,      P.  31 1.  L  19. 

I 
/.  e. 

Therefore  canfider  thee  well,   and  yield 

my  reward  forthwith, 
For  I  have  done  thee  more  good,  than  all  ^ 

the  men  alive. 

The  king  anfwers  him  very  ironically  in 
thefe  words : 

Thou  feyft  foth,  quath  the  king ;  thou 

aft  muche  ydo  vor  me. 
An  ychylle  wel  thy  mede  geld  by  the 

treuthe  ych  ou  to  the. 
Ychylle  make   the    heymon,    by  tyme 

ychabbe  ythogte. 
That  thou  ne  ssalt  vor  thy  lyflod  nevere 

carye  nogt. 

B  7  /•  e.  Thou 
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/.  e. 

^bou  fay^fi  footb^  quotb  tbe  king,   tbou 

baft  mucb  done  for  me, 
An4  I  pall  well  tby  meed  yield,  by  tbe 

trutb  I  owe  thee. 
I  jballmake  tbee  a  bigb  man,  by  time  I 

bave  thought, 
^hat  tbou  Jhalt  not  for  tby   livelihood 

never  care  noughts 

He  ordered  him  to  be  privately  thrown 
into  the  Thames,  and  drowned. 

There  is  a  manufcript,  to  whofe  autho- 
rity I  fliall  fometimes  have  recourfe  ;  which 
belongs  to  the  library  of  King's  College 
in  Cambridge,     It  feems  to  be  written  in 
the  provincial  diakdl  of  one  of  the  weftern 
counties,  and  is  in  many  refpedts  fimilar 
to  that  of  Pierce  Plowman.     The  fubjeft 
of  the  peom  is  the  hiftory  of  William,  a 
royal    foundling,    and    qf   werwolf,    bj 
whom  he  was  preferved.     l^y  fi  werwol 
is  meant  a  wizard  wplf,  thp  ^wcavd/Wiwrfl 
of  the  ancients  :  which  was  fuppofcd  ' 
have  been  a  wolf  fo  changed  from  a  nii 
and  to  be  gifted  with  human  intelV 
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The  whofe  is  itranflat Jon  from  a  rbmirice 
*f)ocni  111  French:  -for  whicfr'*^ %+fe  in- 
debted ityiitikiff^-^ 
fdrdi  whbwas  nephew  td^kf?^ EHwafd the 
'  Second,  a^  v^  dr^^infdt^dWihc  pocin. 
In  the  firif  part  of  the  work  afif^b«i:e  lines, 
which  afibrdmteHtgcniAj''to  t!4^  purpo/e* 

ze,  that  loTcn  ^  }y^4«  U%i  jpuinofc, 

alle  wy  th  on  hole  hert  to  th^^^y  king  of 

'^''   '-]  hevene"  I        '      •      .     .;  •.• 

preieth  a  patef  nofter  prively;;tji;0  time 

'  for  the  I|en4'cri4>f  herft)rd:^rhuBtfj5ay 

de  bowhe,  .         ' 

'  the  kuif  edWides  nuwi?  »t  gloucptei'  ghat 

ligges  ^'^'•.    V;,    .*  ;. 

•  fof'lic;  bf  frenfche  th^s  feyrtf  taJe-^ft 
^     '       (fede  tranfla'te 

.  m  eifc  iof  engiy(hn«h  iiiehglyfch  fpcchc 

^    and  go'd  graurit  him  his  hU^  that  godly 

•    n>|frayeft.  FoL  3* 

.  .Thej^Qeaixoncludeg  withah  addrefs  ^. 

''4e»tl|afki^ttijildwswi^ 

?  |)ire3*thA«^r%Jkt*j^6fl  lerdj  that  gm  tW 


*^^  *       do  majce 
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the  hende  eri  of  hereford  humfray  dc  . 

bowne 
the  gode  kinge  edwardes  dowter  wa^  his 

dere  moder 
he  let  make  this  mater  m  this  maner 

(peche 
for  hem  that  knowe  no  frenfche  ne  ne- 
ver underfto 
biddeth  that  bhsful  barn  that  bowt  us 

on  the  rode 
and  to  his  moder  mane  of  mercy  that  is 

welle 
and   if  the  lord  god  lif  he  m  erth 

lenges 
and  whan  he  wendes  of  this  world  welthe 

with  oute  ende 
to  lenge  m  that  likmg  loye  that  lefteth* 

ever  more 
and  god  gif  alle  god  grace  that  gladli  fo 

biddes 
and  pertli  m  paradis  a  place  for  to  have. 

Amen. 

The  perfon  above  mentioned  is  faid  to 

have  been  nephew  of  King  Edward ;  which 

Edward  was  the  fecond  of  that  name.  His 

fifter  Elizabeth  married  Hqiry  Earl  of 

Holland 
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Holland  ahd  Lord  of  Freezland :  but  btf^ 
cotning  foon  a  widow,  ffae  married  Hum^ 
phjy  Bohiin  Earl. of  Hereford,  the  father 
of  the  perfon,  concerning  whom  we  are 
treating  :  who  by  thefe  means  was  grands 
fon  to  Edward  the  Firft,  and  nephew  to 
Edward  of  Carnarvon.,  As  the  Princefs 
his  mother  was  married  in  1286,  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  .born, towards  , the 
latter  end  of  that  centnry  :  and  this  work 
may  have  been  tranflated  towards  the 
middle. of  the  next.  It  favours  ftrongly 
of  a  provincial  dialedt :  which  may  ap- 
pear ftrangc.  .For  though  this  perfon  was 
Earl  of  Hereford,  yet  it  does  not  follow, 
that  he  fhould  adopt  the  language  of  that 
province :  nor  is  it  credible,  that  a  prin- 
cipal perfon  at  the  King's  Courts  of  fb 
great  eminence  as  an  Engli(h  Earl,  ^ould 
give  into  the  rude  fpeech  of  any  county. 
But  I  do  not  apprehend,  that  this  perfon 
was  the  immediate  writer  of  this  poem; 
thaugh.  he  was  the  firft  tranfiator  of  the 
romance.  And  this  I  think  is  plain  frongt 
:lhe  .evidence  before  obtained.     For  to* 

igvards  the  bc^ginniog  of  the  work,  before 

C  the 
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€fac  Mrciter  has  ^ot  to  the  feveath  page,  he 
dcfiws  us  to  pray  for  the  hend  Earl  of 
Hereford ,  Hiitaphrey  Bohurr,  who  then> 
hiy  buried  at  Glbuceftcr,  At  the  fame 
^imc  he  fpeaks  of  him  as  the  firft  traoxflator 
tdf  this  littfle  hiftory  frodx  French  into 
£ngli(h.  And  towards  th^  end  of  bhe- 
bodk  he  makes,  an  apology  for.  himfeliv 
uui  for  die  metre.  i 

but  thowh  the'metur  be  nowt  mad  at 

eche  mannes  jpath 
witehim  npwt'^that  it  wrowt  he  worn 

have  do  beter 
2if  IS  witte  in  eny  weyes  wold' him  hayfe 
,         ferved. 

•  When  Ite  ^ftcfrwards  fpeaks  of  Hutnfray 
•BohuAi^^'he  Dikrs  him  again^~the  hend  earl 
iof  Herjfbrd^  that  gart  this  work  do  make^ 
i.  €.  wSo  *  g&t  this  work  done :  and  he  fays 
40  the  ^urte  purpofe,  he  let  make  thm 
iBater  m  thi^  maner  fpech^  L  e.  be  per'^ 

♦  To  gare,  ta  mike,  or  caufe.  Ray's  Northr 
ICbuntry  DialcSs,  pr  32.  Hence  gaft,  mdde  or  c^fifL 
td6d»  who  ^/7r/ me.  ibid.  Gare9^t:Uufi^>  mU9.  S#( 
iBictfi;  to  Aobm  of  Glouo^crr 

*   .  mitted 
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mtted  and  Jire^etl  this  rriatt'er  to  be  tqfrtei 
on  in  this  manner  of  Jpeech  :  alluding,  t 
imagihfe,  both  to  the  language,  and  to 
tht  verfifidatiori.  From  hence  it  feems  to 
apf>car,  that  thotigh  the  carl  of  tiereford 
had  been  the  firflr  tranftator,  yet  hfe  Wai 
not  the  verfifkr,  by  whom  the  poem  was 
mide  as  we  ftoW  havt  it :  for  this  was  not 
jjerfeaed,  till  ^fier  his  dBalh.  Me  was 
then  Urging  at  tiiouftter.  That  this  poem 
was  compofed  in  a  provinciafl  dfalefl:  is,.  1 
think,  plain  ffom  the  peculiarity  of  ftile; 
and  from  the'  varitty  of  wbfds,  which  are 
different,  or  el/e  diiferently  rendered,  from 
t^dfe,  which  weft  i\\  common  Uft.  Of 
thefc  I  will  lay  before  the  reader  fome 
examples,  afntb,  ^r^f^W.  al  one,  a/one  khd 
onfy.  ztcin,  agdfn.  zztne,  againji.  vilcggit, 
ahytth.  aimtetereis,  antefihrs.  bretages, 
bridges,  dawfes',  days,  to  dawe,  to  dawn. 
chlfchfe,  chiircb.  txtX,  Unite .  fort,  for  to. 
tb&t,feed.  ptttt^'grdfs.  giiy,  gtlide.  gif, 
arid  4if,  give:  ^of,  if.  heo  and  hoo,  nvho. 
hdtdh&S,  paifis  and  aches,  ich,  I.  ich,  each. 
flio#,  fhay.  fcSfe,  loved,  leve,  life,  leved, 
Mievtdi.  kad,  gddH:  fcinhe,  cah.  kin,  kini 
C  2  9r 
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or  cattle,  kevcr,  cure,   leuth,  lojl.  lawt^ 
took  bold.  haldeSy  holds,   meft,  mojl.  mai, 
maid,    maid,  madam,    pult,  ^w/,    onwar, 
tfiiy   where,    fikand,  Jighing.    eft,    ^/i^^/i. 
nowth,  «^/.  nowthe,  now.  remewed,  re* 
moved,  iovt^forrow.  i^ix^^fore.  torn,  time. 
on  fwowe,  in  ajwoon.  welt,  i&fA/.  dedus, 
deeds,   hidus,  hides  ovjkins.  za,  yea.  zis, 
jf^j.  warder,  further,  zond,  yonder,   zow, 
^^«.  zour,  j^wr.  zeld,  ^^A/.  zcre,  a  year. 
zhe  and  fche,  yZ>^.  zit,  zct,  and  zut,  yet. 
wol,   wilj.    afthis,   ajhes.    fouche,  vouch, 
{crchcyjrejh.  knowlacheden,  acknowledged. 
boggeflyche,  ioyijhly,  or  like  a  boy.  war- 
niflied,  furnijhed.     To  thefe  I  muft  beg 
leave  to  add  fome  other  words,  many  of 
which  are   Aill   more   uncommon  :    and 
fome  not  elfe where  to  be  found.    Among 
thefe  may  be  reckoned  the  terms  —  com- 
fed,  dolven,  rowt,  warched,  fewcd,  bufk- 
ed,  dawed,  bruttened,  kevered^  drouked^ 
dronked.     Such  alfo  are  fad,  ioi  fixed  and 
determinate :  blive,  zare,  lei,  lelly,  alder- 
ferft  :   to  darken,  to  lork,  to  zeme,  to 
fouche,  to  attele,  to  munge,  to  loute^  to 

ftytle,  to  fond  :  tit,  titly,  hcttcrly,  wi- 

terly. 
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tcrly,  gcmlych,  preftilyche,  pertilyche,  de- 
liverly,  luthcrly,  gamlych,  kevily,  zepli, 
felcouthly,  fpackly,  zcrne,  famen,  ferly: 
add  to  thefe,  a  forcer,  a  feyntife,  a  debate, 
durcffe,  barret,  bobance,  fpeldes,  kom- 
chaunce,  feute,  feuter.  We  muft  not  in 
this  place  omit  peculiarity  of  expreflion, 
fuch  as,  talliche  hire  attired,  thei  ilint  of 
hire  wlouke  mirthe,  fatheli  afchaped. 
manli  fche  melled  hire,  neft  and  no  neege. 
thei  henden  hard  hem  to  help.  Then 
ferde  thei  ^lle  forth  i  fere  fayn  of  here 
♦  lives.     The  number  of  terms  for  a  maj[i 

or 

*  The  fureft  way  to  afford  a  juft  idea  of  this  poeqa^ 
and  its  diale£l,  is  to  produce  fome  whole  lioes^ 

Ak  nowthe  ^e  t))at  arn  hende  haldcs  ow  ftiUe. 

i.  e. 
And  mw  ytf  that  arefriindly  hold  you  quiet.       p.  %. 

Leve  fon,  this  leffon  me  lerde  mi  fader.  p.  5,  6. 
They  layked  there  at  lykixig  afthe  long  day.  p*i5* 
For  zour  feyful  fader  nath  zou  nowt  for  zete.  p*74« 
Than  Alefandrine  at  arft  than  antrefle  hem  tille.p.  1 5. 

I  iai  a  felcouthe  fyt  mi  felf  zifter  neve.  p.  32.  b. 
ffaw  an  uncommon  ftght  myfilf  yefl$rday  in  the  eviU" 

C  3  Si:bp 
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ov  a  pcrfon  is  remarkable  :   thefc  are-^ 
burn,    gome,   fre,  frike,   feg,   lud,    kud, 
wye,  wyeth,  rink,  and  kcmp :  but  the  laft 
is  only  applicable  to  a  foldier. 

From  thefc  peculiarities,  I  am  induced 
to  fuppofe,  that  this  poem  was  written  in 
a  provincial  ftilc.  And  from  comparing 
it  with  other  writings,  I  judge  it  to  be 
pne  of  the  weftern  diale<5ts  of  this  king- 

Schc  wept  and  wailed  as  fche  wold  have  ftorvc. 

p.  22.  b. 

A  Lady  who  was  to  be  married  to  a  Prince  of  Greece, 
^efufcs  her  confent,  and  fays — 

■'    ■  '— '  were  fche  never  fo  nobul 
Of  Enqfrours  or  Kings, — — &  come  into  grccc, 

Sche  chojd  fonc  be  bi  fchct  here  fclve  al  one.  p.  30,  b« 
/•  e, 
Howrver  noble  the  Lady  might  he,  Jbe  Jhouldfion  be 
Jkut  up  all  alone  by  her  f elf ^  and  be  condemnfd  to  perpe- 
'tual  confinement. 

Let  no  (eg  myt  have  to  flc  our  gode  beft, 
Nerehiswit&hiswcrkwe  were  (hent  botlie.  p.  41. 

/.  e. 
Let  no  man  have  power  to  Jliay  our  kindbeajf^ 
Ne  were  (ncre)  tbat  is^  wire  it  not  frr^  his  art  l^ 
his  ajfiftance  we  Jhould  be  toth  ruined* 

domjj 
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dom  ;  and  raoft  probably  of  Hereford,  tx 
Gloucefter. 

That  the  didtion  of  Rowley  was  in 
like  manner  provincial,  may,  I  think,  be 
{ecn  from  the  numherlefs  peculiarities^ 
with  which  it  abounds.  It  appeared  fo  to 
fne  upop  pny  firft  looking  into  thefe  po- 
^ms  :  and  I  am  iince  confirmed  in  tny  opi- 
nion from  a  more  intimate  acqiiaint^ncc 
with  them.  Inftances  to  this  purpofe 
ore  very  obvious  :  and  I  will  accordingly 
lay  fome  examples  before  the  reader.  Sikrh 
js  hete  far  iiJ:  bowk  for  6u/i :  calcd  for 
4:oU :  fwote  for  /weet :  ftote  for  Jhui  r 
igre  for  greiv ;  drQck  iw  drink  ;  mokip 
for  murky :  j  in  tie  for  ge^ifJe  :  ^ing  fof 
^r<fffg  ••  f^k  for  Jifck  i  ^  fo'ujL  fpr  rum  : 
flieen  itvjhine:  loaft  for  iofi  :  cheprjtc  for 
ry^^tfr'^ying  for  yqi4^g^  ?  ejettpn  fof  p^ 
lighten  ;  naeps  for  nie^ :  il?Ptf^r  for 
fioHghter :  .rou  for  rougl^ :  net?  for  nor 
tking  ;  fe^r  &r  ^^  ;  ^nd  fpr  afl^ffnd: 
g9ri>9  for  garden :  breed  ^r  broad:  chec^ 
/^r  cb^ak:  ^kp  for  oak  :  ne  for  nigh  : 
flj^efcl  for  tfiyfilf:  c^thie  fof  ^^  ;  roder 
for  i^i&r  .^  rijjtji  jf9r  r^» ;  yanqe  for  t^<;»  ; 
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alleyne  for  ahne :  tore  for  torch :  quan- 
fed  for  quenched :  tynge  for  tongue : 
fwoltering  ior  JhvaUowing:  anere  for  an- 
$ther :  mcynt  for  many  :  fel  for  felf: 
(drented  for  drayned :  blent  for  blinded : 
ftrev  for  firive  :  ftraught  for  ^retched  : 
pzis*d  for  poifed :  fleers  for  ^/j/W;  widdcr 
for  whither:  pGC(^  for  pied :  dreynted  for 
drowned. 

Nor  is  it  only  a  variation  in  the  mode 
of  expreffion,  which  we  meet  with  in  this 
author ;  there  are  numbers  of  entire  words 
in  every  page,  which  have  been  for  a  long 
time  obfolete*  Some  of  thefe  were  pror 
bably  never  in  general  ufe  :  but  <:on  fined 
to  particular  provinces.  Such  is  the  term 
flughorne,  fwarthe,  geafbn,  chieve,  weer, 
coifWl,  anlace,  brand,  pheer,  fchap :  to 
which  others  might  be  added.  l||[e  tran- 
fcriber  has  given  fome  notes  ;  in  order  to 
explain  words  of  this  nature.  But  he  ii 
oftentimes  very 'unfortunate  in  his  folu- 
tions.  He  miflakes  the  fenfe  grofsly  : 
and  the  words*  have  often  far  more  force 
and  fignificance,  than  he  is  aware  of« 
This  could  not  have  been  the  cafe»  if  he 
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had  been  the  author.  His  blunders  would 
not  have  turned  out  to  his  advantage  :  nor 
could  there  have  been  more  fenfe  in  the 
lines^  than  in  the  head,  which  conceived 
them.  In  fliort,  chance  could  never  have 
fo  contrived,  that  the  poetry  fhould  be 
better  than  the  purpofe. 

Many  of  the  terms  ufed  by  Rowley 
may  be  authenticated  from  the  county 
dialedlsy  which  prevail  at  this  day.  Many 
may  be  found  in  books  of  etymology  ; 
and  particularly  in  ancient  writings  of 
thofe  early  times  :  in  writings,  which  arc 
too  abftrufe  and  remote,  to  have  been  ever 
entitled  to  the  knowledge  of  Chatterton. 
Above  all  others,  they  are  to  ,be  found  in 
the  verfioH  of  Gawin  Douglas :  which,  t 
think,  it  may  be  proved,  that  Chatterton 
coa|||fe| never  have  read.  Indeed  we  may 
be  morally  certain,  that  he  never  heard 
of  it. 

Befides  thefe  tevms,  which,  though 
obfolete,  are  native ;  there  are  others, 
which  are  foreign,  bejn^  partly  borrowed, 
^d  partly  framed,  from  other  languages. 
I^hefe  languages  are  the  French  and  Ita- 
lian* 
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V»ai  together  with  the  Latin  andGroejk^ 
Vfith  RQtt^  pf  which  vje,in»y  prcfunw:, 
<bjit  Ch^ttfrtQD  was  at  all  acquainted. 
TU^  writers  pf  thf  tiqie§  in  qupftion  *  afr 
f«i^e4  a  fti?w  of  l?wnipg,  ^nd  they  often 
.<;<)ii|Q4  0?w  words ;  and  adopted  others, 
by  way  of  enriching  their  compofition- 
Thw  M  pwticul^rly  obferv^ble  in  the  wri- 
If f^  of  fopfi^nje  5  whofe  works  in  thofc 
49yfi  were  In  high  requeft,  and^much  read* 
^ti$  thffeforf;  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  in 
jRowky>  po9Bw  there  fhould  be  exprcf- 
^Qi)f  pf  this  nfttiife  I  which  were  not  in 
-goiiera)  aepcptatiofi^  Among  thefc  we 
jmf  fiftesm  trifle  ibr  h*ir :  likewife  inur 
tilf A  fruftik>  l.ethftlci,  protoflain,  fruauous, 
f!ir4u£w$>  magiilrie^  .deleter,  digne,  divi- 
.niftw,  dpJcQ*  gqttes  (from  guttse,  /^^rj) 
^PWp4m9  difpone,  difficile,  fcond,  vQ||pjidc, 
ckfiBi  froQi  c/atna,  ynhyme  from  tniu'- 
mare,  affined,  ewbrice  from  v&pic,  fuper- 
|i«iti(u  crdidbedf  UQ<$bsd,  zabalus,  and  the 
}iki»    Ti>  thefe  add  words  borrowed  ftom 

'    ^  Of  this  zlfltAztkon  (ee  the  learned  EflTay  upon  the 
•XfiglMb^.language,  byMr.  Tyrwhitt,  iahis  excellent 
-^Uob/ol  £lMWfin^  toL  iy.  p*  a(St»'  4^^  43* 
..I  the 
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the  French :  abaffi^,  defcUvat?  from  ef^ 
clavage,  dclievretic,  eftcl§  for  efloils,  rc-r 
ceivure,  renombe,  entendeoient^damoifeUe^ 
entremed,  dur^flibd,  batton^,  bordclicr, 
coupe,  chapournette,  couracfiers,  pcrcafe, 
paramente,  vernage,  perfant,  ribaud^> 
blanch.  From  thefe  and  other  circum- 
glances  we  may  be  affured,  that  thefc  po- 
ems were  written  in  the  Anglo-Norman 
ftile  :  the  fame,  of  which  the  learned 
Hicke$  in  his  Thefaurus  treats  at  largc« 
And  without  any  previous  knowledge  of 
the  real  author,  we  might  be  certain,  that 
ke  was  a  man  of  learning  ;  and  well  ac-> 
q^iainted  with  feveral  languages. 

Thefe  few  examples  out  of  many  I  lay 
before  the  reader,  to  whom  at  every  turn 
of  the  book  more  will  prefent  themfelves, 
flioul4  he  choofe  to  make  farther  inquiry. 
I  never  heard  it  furmiied,  that'Chattcrton 
wa^  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the  French 
Ungv^e  :  much  lefis  wdth  the  Latin  and 
GrcQk.  Whence  then  was  it  poiEble  for 
hinn  tQ  have  made  fuch  an  exotk  collect 
f ion  ?  Mwxy  of  thefo  words  he  in  a  manner 
9onfe0fef^  that  he  did  Mt  underftand,  .hp 

his 
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lus  not  attempting  to  give  any  explanation. 
How  then  could  he  pofGbly  have  infertcd 
them  ?  others  he  did  attempt  to  interpret, 
but  often  failed  in  the  folution. 

It  fhall  now  be  my  bufiiiefs  to  give  fome 
cxiamples  of  thofe  miftakes,  which  appear 
in  the  tranfcript  of  this  young  man ;  and 
of  that  ignorance,  which  he  fometimes  be- 
trays, in  his  notes.  But  before  I  proceed 
^o  this,  it  will  be  proper  to  ftate  fome  few 
poftulata,  which,  I  think,'  cannot  in  rea- 
fon  be  denied  me ;  and  which  are  necef^ 
fery  to  be  premifed, 

I  lay  it  down  for  a  fixed  principle,  that 
if  a  perfon  tranfmits  to  me  a  learned  and 
excellent  compofition,  and  does  not  un- 
derftand  the  context,  he  cannot  be  the 
author. 

I  lay  it  down  for  a  certainty,  if  a  perfon 
in  any  fuch  compofition  has  in  tranfcrib-* 
ing  varied  any  of  the  terms  through  igno- 
rance, and  the  true  reading  appears  from 
the  context,  that  he  cannot  have  been  the 
mithor.  If,  as  the  ancient  Vicar  is  faid  to 
have  done,  in  refped:  to  a  portion  of  the 
£oipelj  he  iox  fumpjimus  reads  uniformly 

nium0mus^ 
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mumpjimusj  he  never  compofed  the  trca- 
tife,  in  which  he  is  fo  grofsly  miftaken* 
If  a  perfon  in  his  notes  upon  a  poem  mif- 
takes  Liber,  Bacchus,  for  liber  a  book  ; 
and  when  he  meets  with  liber  a  book,  he 
interprets  it,  liber,  free :  he  certainly  did 
not  compofe  the  poem,  where  thofe  terms 
occur.     He  had  not  parts,  nor  learning  to 
cfFeft  it.  In  fhort,  every  writer  muft  know 
his  own  meaning :  and  if  any  perfon  by 
his   gloflary,   or  any  other   explanation, 
(hews,  that  he  could  not  arrive  at  fuch 
meaning,    he    affords    convincing   proof, 
that  the  original  v^ras  by  another  hand. 
This  ignor^ce  will  be  found  in  Chatter* 
ton:  and  many  miftakes  in  confequence 
of  it  be  feen  :  of  which  miftakes  and  ig- 
norance I  will  lay  before  the  reader  many 
examples.     When  thefe  have  been  afcer- 
tained,  let  the  reader  judge  whether  this 
unexperienced,  and  unlettered,  boy  could 
have  been  the  author  of  the  poems  in 
queftion. 
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A         LI      S      T  ; 

OF  SOME  1»ARtlCULAR  TERIJt^^ 
W^hich  are  audmticated  and.  .^plaine)^ 


^Lughorne     ,»  : 
*3  Gr^ngft  ■ 

■   vAluft 

.   tTo  the  ourt  ard^^,: j 

Borne 

Drawen 

Oares 

Logges 

Bollengers 

Bordds 

Cottes 

Go  do 

Barks 

Bie  thanks 

Knopped 

Blent 

Deyfde 

Cuyen 

Groffing 

Coyen 

Aboundc 

Applynges 

Abrodden 

Blynn 

Byfmare 

Fraye 

Clearc 

Amenges 

Dyght 

Amenged 

Vidualle 

Aimer 

Honde-poind 

Bretful 

Alcdge 

Cherifaunce 

Oolyght 

Biftoikerre 

-  la 

Amenufed 

c 
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Amenufed 

Advcntaylc 

Amanafed 

Borne  and  Brun 

Corven 

Dole 

Breme 

Keppcned 

Thee  and  Thcic 

Poyntelle 

An  Omiffion 

Alyfed 

BetraiTed 

Amenufed 

Burlie 

Adentc 

Brond 

After  la  gourc^ 

SLUGHORNE. 
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SLUGHORNE. 

THIS  word  oqcurs  more  than  once  : 
and  it  is  interpreted  by  Chatterton 
in  one  place  a  mufical  injlrument  not  unlike  a 
hautboy.  In  another  it  is  faid  to  be  a  kind 
of  clarion.  But  a  clarion  and  an  hautboy 
are  very  unlike,  being  diftindl  inftruments. 
It  occurs  in  the  fecond  eclogue,  p.  6,  v.  9* 

The  water  flughbrnes  wythe  a  fwotie 
cleme. , 

Alfo  p.  30.  V.  31. 
Methynckes  I  heare  the  flughornes  dynn 

frommfarre. 
Sounde,  founde  the  flughornes. 

p.  40.  V.  150. 

A  leegefull  challenge,  Ictte  the  flugg* 

home  founde. '  P^  35*  v.  90. 

It  is  plain,  that  Chatterton  only  formed 

a  judgment  from  the  Context :'  and  knew 

nothing  precifely  about  this-  inftrument, 

•.  D  In 
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In  the  firft  place,  it  was  certainly  an  horn; 
fuch  as  the  Danes,  Saxons,  and  other  Go- 
thic nations  ufed  in  war :  and  the  name 
iignifies  as  much  :  for  by  Aug  and  flag  is 
Atnottd  Jlaughter  and  battle.  Slag — prae- 
lium,  ftrages.  Olai  Verelij  Lexicon  Sueo- 
Gothic.  Hence  came  flogan,  flaegan,  fla- 
gan,  of  the  Saxons :  which  all  fignify  td 
flay.  A  flughorne  is  prdpejfly  BuCciha 
Bellica,  from  the  word  before  mentioned, 
flag,  praelium.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
verfion  of  the  iEneis  by  Gawin  Douglas, 
1.7.  p.  230.  1.  36. 

The  draucht  trumpet  blawis  the  brag 

of  were. 
The  flughorne, encenze,  or  the  waftthcry 
Went  for  the  battle. 

The  w^hole  is  a  paraphrafe  of  tlie  line 
in  Virgil :_ 

Claflica  jamque  fonant;  it  bello  teflfera 

The  author  of  the  gloffary  derives  it 
from  the  A.  S.  flege,  elides  :  and  flegan, 
interficcre  :  and  very  truly  interprets  its— 
Cori^u  Betlicutiu     Olaus  Wormius  has 

writtca 
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writtcui  a  curiops  treatifc  upon  an  ancieat 
2iQrn  of  tbi3  fort* 

OR   A   N   G    E. 

A  fliecpflcr  or  fanner  is  fpcaking  of 
:hU  poiicilioAs  :  an4  among^  other  things 
jaentions  bis  grange^ 

Mie  Parker'^  gfaage,  far  fprecdynge  to 
the  fyghte.  p.  3.  y.  25^ 

And  it  is  interpreted  by  Merfy  ofpajlurt 
givett  to  the  Parker.  But  it  is  nothing 
4ike  it.  A  Grange  was  properly  a  gra- 
"^uige,  gramigiutn ;  where  the  grain  of 
moflafteries,  and  of  wealthy  perfons,  was 
art  the  barveft  brought.  It  was  an  inclof* 
cd  piece  of  ground,  fecured  oii  all  fides  by 
a  wall  or  pale,  within  which  were  barns, 
ilables,  and  ♦  outhoufes.    A  granary  was  a 

*  Orange,  a  Fr.  G.  Crangfy  granarium.  Hpr- 
rciun.  q«  d.  Granium  vel  granicum.  Skinner.  It  is 
filled  Grangi  a  by  Suoiner,  who  gives  abetter  account 
of  it.  Grangia.  Gall,  ct  Angl.  Grange.  —  He  then 
«j«otes  Ar^m  Liixiwood,  Dicuiuur  {inquit)  granginr, 
•on  foliicn,  :ubi  repotiuMtiiir  ^ana,  ut  {unt,  horrea,  fdd 
ctiam  ubi  funt  ftabula  pro  equis  -,  hoftaria  frve  pra;- 
fcpia  pro  ^obus  ct  Hm  aiijauUhu&«  &c« 
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building  in  the  grange ;  where  the  grain, 
when  it  had  been  thrafhed  out,  was  car- 
ried, and  locked  up.  It  is  called  in  the 
paflage  above— Afe  Parkers  Grange.  But 
a  grange  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  park : 
nor  could  a  fheepftcr,  by  which  is  meant 
a  farmer,  have  either  a  park,  or  parker : 
by  which  laft  is  fignified  a  keeper  to  pre- 
ferve  *  deer.  A  perfon  in  fuch  an  office 
belonged  only  to  princes  and  great  men. 
Hence  I  conceive,  that  we  have  here 
another  miftake :  which  takes  its  rife 
from  an  error  in  tranfcribing,  I  am  fen- 
fible,  that  many  inclofures  for  other  pur- 
pofes  are  fometimes  ftiled  parks  :  efpeci- 
ally  in  North  Britain.  But  in  the  foutb, 
the  term  is  more  particularly  limited :  and 
where  a  parker  is  mentioned,  it  is  confined 
to  a  place  for  deer.  Hence  by  Lye  and 
other  etymologifts,  it  is  very  truly  defined 
to  be — feptiim  vivarium.  But  as  I  faid 
before,  a  fheepfter  *  or  farmer,  could  not 
have  any  thing  of  this  nature.  The  per- 
fon introduced  has  been  fpeaking  of  his 

*  Parkcr-*a  park-keeper.    Kerfey. 

fiocks 
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flocks  and  herds ;  of  his  meadows  and  or* 
chards ;  and  then  adds  mie  Farkers  grange. 
This,  I  am  perfuaded,  is  a  miftake  of  the 
tranfcriber ;  and  the  original  reading  was 
mie  parklicb  i  or  as  we  exprefs  it  now, 
f  arklike  grange :  which  the  perfon  de- 
fcribes  in  this  manner,  on  account  of  its 
extent;  and  of  its  being  fecured,  and 
fenced  round,  like  a  park. 

Mie  parklich  grange  far  fpreedynge  to 
the  fyghte. 

The  grange  of  the  farmer  was  in  extent 
equal  to  the  park  of  a  nobleman. 

Chatterton,  I  make  no  doubt,  had 
fbmetimes  recourfe  to  Skinner  and  to 
Kerfey,  in  order  to  obtain  the  meaning  of 
the  ancient  terms,  which  he  found  in 
Rowley.  But  he  does  not  fecm  to  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  applying  uniformly: 
otherwifc  he  would  have  known  from  thofe 
writers,  that  a  ♦  grange  was  a  repoiitory 
for  com.  Graparium,  horreum  ;  q.  d. 
granium  vel  granicum  :  omnia  a  latino 

*  Grange  (F)    a  building,   that  has  granaries, 
tarns,  ftablcs,  &c. — Kcrfey's  Eng.  Diftionary. 

D  3  ghmum. 
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gmnum,  &c,  pradium  rufticutn  -f.  Skin- 
ner. Had  he  once  caftv  his  eye  upon  this 
obvious  paflagc,  he  \i^ould  never  have  idljr 
interpreted  the  term  by — liberty  of  pajiurit 
given  t6  the  Parker.  And  indeed,  had  he 
been  the  author  of  the  poem,  he  could 
never  have  been  fo  ignorant.  He  cer- 
tainly imagined  that  the  term  grange  was 
equivalent  to  range*,  and  hence  was  led  to 
think  it  was  a  liberty  granted  to  fomc 
perfon,whom  he  has  denominated  a  parker. 
But  what  has  a  keeper  of  a  park  to  do  with 
paftures  ?  The  whole  is  a  boyifh  miftake. 

BORNE. 

The  author  of  the  Tragycal  Enterlude 
\%  defcribing  the  morning  of  that  day, 
when  ^lla  obtained  the  iignal  victory  over 
the  Dacians  or  Danes.  Among  other 
things,  he  mentions  the  rays  of  light  Ihi- 
ning  upon  the  borne  ^  which  by  the  tran- 

t  The  author  of  the  gloflary  to  Gawin  Douglas 
mentions  this  word.  Grange— come  grangis,  grana- 
ries. —  F.  Grange.  Lat.  Barb,  grangium.  a  Lat« 
granum. 

fcriber 
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fcriber  is  interpreted — burnijh.      As  tho 
defcription  is  remarkably  fine,  I  will  pre- 
fent  the  reader  with  the  whole;  as  he 
will  from  the  context  more  readily  per-  . 
ceivc  the  true  meaning  of  this  term, 

Bryghte   fonne  han   ynne   hys   roddie 

robes  byn  dyghte 
From  the  rocjde  eafte  he  flytted  wythe 

hys  trayne : 
The  Howers  drew  awaie  the  geete  of 

nyghte. 
Her  fable  tapiftrie  was  rente  yn  twayne. 
The  dauncynge  ftreakes  bedecked  hea* 

venncs  playne. 
And  on  the  dewe  dyd  fmyle  wythe  fliem 

rynge  eie, 
Lychc  gottcs  of  blodde,  whyche  doe 

blacke  armourc  ftcyne, 
Sheenynge  upon  the  borne^  whych  fton- 

deth  hie. 
The  fouldyers  ftoode  uponne  the  hillis 

fyde; 
Lyche  yonge  enlefed  trees,  whyche  yn 

a  forrefte  byde.  iEUa,  v.  734. 

The  traoicribcr  not  knowing  the  mean- 
D  4  ing 
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The  fouldyefs  ftoodc  uppon  the  hillis 
fyde. 

It  is  nfed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  the  fe- 
cond  battle  of  Haftings :  where  there  is 
a  noble  defcription  of  a  mountain  con- 
vulfed  by  an  earthquake. 

Now  here,  now  there,   majeftic  nods 
the  bourne.  p,  247,  v.  208. 

The  word  bourne  is  here  introduced  in 
its  true  kn(^  ;  and  perfectly  analogous  in 
application  to  the  fame  word  mentioned 
before^  This  is  what  in  the  notes  is  in-- 
ferpreted  iurmjb,  though  it  in  reality  fig- 
nifies  the  higheft  range^  and  extremity  of 
an  hilL  I  have  fometimes  thought  that 
the  latter  part  of  the  defcription  was  not 
right :  and  that  what  is  expreflcd— :^^»^- 
Hb  bie^  was  originally— 3/?^«^/i& hie.'  There 
feems  likewife  to  be  another  palpable  mif^ 
take,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  iaun^ 
eyngejlreakesf  which  bedecked  heavens  playn^ 
The  poet  had  before  defcribed  the  folemu 
advance  of  day :  and  bad  mentioned^  that 
9  the 
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the  hours  drew  away  the  *  geete^  i.  e.  the 
robe  or  veily  of  nighty  and  addi> 

Her  fable  tapeftrie  was  rente  yn  twayne* 

Then  comes*-* 

The  dauncynge  ftreakcs  bedecked  hea- 
vennes  playne. 

But  what  is  there,  that  has  the  lead  ap- 
pearance of  dancing  in  the  approach  of  the 
morning;  which  conies  on  gently,  and  by 
imperceptible  degrees  ? 

The  trtie  reading  was  daunyngt — 

The  daunynge  ftreakes  bedecked  hea* 
vennes  playn. 
And  on   the  dew  dyd  fmile  wythq 
fliemrynge  eie, 
Lych  gottes   of  blodde,  whyche  doc 
blacke  armoure  fteyne, 
Sheenynge  upon  the  borne,  whych 
flondeth  hie. 

♦  Sometimes  expre(red^///.<—Gitey  a  gown.  Kcrfcy, 

KvA  ihe  came  after  \xk  a  giu  of  red. 

Chaucer,  v*  395l« 
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O    A    R     E     S. 

The  gule   depeyndled  oares  from  the 

black  tyde, 
Decorn  wyth  fonncs   rare,  doe  fhcm- 

rynge  ryfe.  Eel.  2.  v.  13. 

As  no  notice  is  taken  by  the  tranfcriber 
concerning  the  purport  of  this  term,  we 
may  prefume,  that  he  thought  it  related 
to  an  oar,  that  implement,  by  which  boats 
are  rowed.  But  this,  I  have  reafon  to 
think,  is  by  no  means  the  true  meaning. 
The  objects  here  defcribed  are  faid  to 
rife,  and  to  be  decorn  wytb  fonnes  rare. 
Now  oars  may  indeed  be  painted :  but  I 
ihould  think  never  with  any  rare  defigns. 
♦  Fonne  is  the  fame  as  the  Saxon  pan ; 

and 

i 

♦  Concerning  this  word  I  fhall  fpeak  more  parti- 
cularly hereafter :  for  I  cannot  engage  to  give  the 
meaning  of  every  obfolete  term,  as  I  proceed,  as  it 
would  be  an  hindrance  to  my  prefent  purpofe.  Herc- 
^ter  I  (hall  colleft  fomc  of  the  moft  ancient  and  un« 
common  words ;  and  bring  authority  for  their  ufage; 
smd  at  the  fame  time  explain  their  true  purport. 

However, 
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*and  fighifies  any  curious  device :  but  par- 
ticularly vexillum^  a  ftandard  or  cnfign. 
This  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  relate  to  oar^ 
in  the  common  acceptation :  nor  can  they 
wdl  be  defcribed — as  upfwelltng  in  dreary 
.pride.  In  ihdrt,  the  oares,  here  fpokcn  of, 
were  the  fame,  which  we  now  ftile  wher- 
ries ;  a  kind  of  boats  and  pinnaces ;  made 
to  attend  upon  ftiips.  The  name  is  very 
ancient ;  and  by  the  Romans  was  exprefied 
Horia  :  from  whence  came  the  word, 
mentioned  above,  wherry.  It  has  at  times 
been  given  to  boats  of  not  quite  the  fame 
^aiake ;  nor  adapted  to  the  fame  ufe :  yet 
the  fimilarity  of  name  is  manifeft.  Ho- 
ria dicitur  navicula   pifcatoria.      Nonius 

Marcellus. Salute  horis,  quae  me  in 

mari  fludtuofo — compotivit.  Plautus  Rud. 
hBi.  4i  2,  5*  Mea  opera  laboratur  et  rate 
et  horia.  Ibid.  4,  3,  8i.  From  hence  we 
find,  that  it  was  always  efteemed  a  fmaller 
kind  of  vefTel :  and  it  is  by  the  poet  fet  off 

Howcvdr,  not  a  few  will  neccflarily  be  taken  notice 
of,  as  I  go  on :  but  thefe  will  be  chiefly  fuch  as 
ferve  to  my  prefent  purpofe  of  difcovering  thofe  mif* 
takeS|  which  have  proceeded  from  the  tranfcriber. 

with 
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with  ilreamcrs,  and  with  thncnfignsand 
.dcTiCGsof  the  troops^  which  were  jihQiit 
CO  land.  It  was  fnmctitncs  e^cprcffed  OtA. 
Malo  huhc  alligari  ad  oriam,  at  fempcr 
pticctur^  etii  Sit  tempeAas  maxima.  Pfan- 
tus  in  Cicifto,  Auius  GcUius  mentiont^ 
among  other  names  of  vdiels^  Cdctei, 
Lembi,  Oris.  It^  x.  Ch.  25.  From  the 
Jaft  came  the  lAtts  above :  which  we  now 
exjprefs  viJbrrrieSu  ilik  Rowley  they  figwfy 
barges,  which  wecte  painted  red;  ahd  4s 
tfaejr  approached  within  view  of  the  eoeoaiy 
on  the  fhonet  they  {occatA  to  riiib  by  de- 
grees from  tlie  ocean ;  and  from  the  re- 
fie&ion  of  the  fun  upon  their  rich  oraa- 
mcnts  are  compared  to  Aars. 

Upfwalynge  doe  heie  (hewc  ynhe  ftem- 

rynge  pryde,. 
Lych  gore-red  -fefteUs  in- the  etemerk 

Ikyes. 
m       ^        ^        ik        m        * 
Alonge  from  bark  to  bark  the  bryghtc 

fbcene  fiyc^.  v.  15,  ig. 

t  From  the  French  etoile,  cxpreflcd  formerly 
cfioile. 

B  O  L  L  E  N- 
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BOLLENGERS  and  COTTES. 

The  BoJlengers  and  Cottes  fo  fwyfte  yn 

fyghte. 
Upon  the  fydes  of  everych  bark  appear. 
.    Eclog.  ii.  V,  3^* 

The  £rft  of  theie  is  the  name  of  a  vety 
Qnconenuon  veiTel  :  coaoerning  whk]h 
however  fuiHcknl:  evidence  may  be  ob«- 
tained.  Ships  are  fometimes  denominated 
from  the  places,  where  they  are  built :  or 
to  which  they  particularly  relate:  as  an 
Hamburger,  Lubecker,  Groenlander,  and 
the  like.  Du  Cange  mentions  Brabant- 
garij,  fliips  of  Brabant  :  whejice  fome 
have  thought,  that  the  Bollengers  might 
have  been  (hips  of  Boulogne.  But  this 
certainly  was  not  the  cife.  It  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  there  was  formerly  a  fort 
of  ihip^  called  a  balaner  %  which  the  fame 
author  calls  balaneriusj  and  of  which  hp 
igivcs  the  following  defcriptlonr  Balane- 
rius  navigij  majoris  genus.  He  then 
quotes  a  paflage  ex  Archivis  Mafli liens ; 

where 
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where  thefe  fhips  are  mentioned  in  com- 
pany with  fome  others,  Ipforum  naves, 
BalanerioSy  Galateas^  Barchias^  Caravellos. 
I  am  led  to  think,  that  this  Balaner,  the 
Balanerius  of  Du  Cange,  is  the  veiTel  al- 
luded to  by  the  poet ;  and  by  corruption 
rendered  Bollcnger.  It  is  undoubtedly 
tJhe  fame,  which  is  mentioned  by  Gawin 
Douglas,  and  expreffed  Ballyngare.  It 
occurs  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  book 
of  the  iEneis. — Sic  fatur  lacrymans,  &c. 

Thus  wepand  faid  &  let  his  flote  atx 
large, 
,     Quhil  at  the  bayth  -f-  Ballyngare  and 
barge, 

Arrivit  near  the  ciete  of  Cuma. 

C   O    T   T   E    S. 

What  is  here  ftiled  a  Cotte,  is  the  fame 
as  is  called  a  Catt :  which  feems  to  havc^ 
been  a  name  of  great   antiquity.     The 

.    ;t  Ballyngare,  a  kind  of  (hip.    Gloflf.  ibid. 

Grecians 
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Grecians  had  a  vefTcly  called  Cetus^  Catus^ 
and  Cctene ;  which  is  faid  to  have  been 
fo    denominated   from   Cetus    a    whale. 
This  name  prevailed  among  njany  nations,  , 
There  are  veflels  at  this  day,  which  arc 
common  upon  the  northern  part  of  the 
Englifli  coaft,  and  called  Catts.     Part  of 
the  harbour  at  Plymouth  is  called  Catt- 
water :   undoubtedly  from  fhips  of  this 
denornination,  which  were  once  common 
in  thofe  parts.    'That  there  was  fuch  a 
kind  of  vciTi^l  as  a  Catt,  and  well  known^ 
we  may  farther  learn  from  Du  Cange.  He 
mentions  the  name  withallits  variations, . 
with  which  it  has  been  at  times  exprefled. 
It  was  called  Cata^Catti?.,Cota,  Cattus,  Gat- 
tus,  Gatus :  concerning  all  which  we  find 
the  following  account.  Cata,navis.  *Cota, 
navigij  fpccies,    Gata,  navis,     Gatus,  na- 
vis  fpecies.     The  author  having  mention- 
ed—Gata,  navis  :  alfo  Gnttus,  and  Catta, 
quotes  a  paflage  from  Wilhdmus  Heda,  * 
which  affords  farther  light  concerning  thiJ 
nature  of  this  veflel.     Inimergitur  ingens  . 

•  The  name  rf  the  veffel*  called  a  Cutter,  is  pro- 
baljy  a  variation  from  the  Latin  Cota. 
».         •  E "  navis 
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navis  In  flumine  Hem&  ad  Impediendum 
introitum  Trajedlinorum,  quam  Cattam 
nominabant.  He  quotes  in  another  place 
to  the  fame  purpofe  —  Cattus,  qui  perge- 
bat  Dyrrachio,  perijt  in  pelago.  He 
mentions  again  •— Gentilium  navis^  quse 
dicitur  Cattus. 

As  the  Catt  was  probably  named  from 
CetuSy  and  Catus  a  whale :  fo  the  (hip 
Bolengcr  may  have  been  denominated  from 
Balaena^  another  name  for  the  fame  fi(h* 
There  was  a  veffel  called  a*  Crab,  fo  named 
from  the  Latin  *  carabus,  analogous  to  the 
names  above. 

BARKS. 

The  poet  introduces  the  Bark  as  fupe- 
riour  botli  to  the  BoUen^er  and  Cotte : 
which  feems  to  be  extraordinary;  and 
contrary  to  the  idea,  with  which  it  is  ge- 

♦  Ifidorus.  L.  19.  C.  I.  Uflcr  de  Ecclef.  Britan. 
pritnord.  p.  6o6.  Tres  Scotici  viri  carabum  in- 
trantes  fine  velo,  &c.  Florent.  Wigoniens.  ad  an- 
num 892. 

5  nerally 
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herally  attended.  On  this  iaccount  it  may 
iiot  be  improper  to  define  it.  According 
to  *  Ifidorus,  by  a  bark  is  figiiified  a  boat 
or  pinnace,  which  during  a  vo)^ge  was 
Carried  in  the  fhip,  but  upon  coming  intd' 
port  was  hoifled  out,  for  the  conveyance 
both  of  men,  and  merchandife,  to  be  landed* 
Barca  eft,  quae  cun6ta  navis  commercia  ad 
littus  portat.— — Hunc  navis  in  pelaga 
propter  niqiias  undas  fuofufcipit  gremio  : 
ubi  autem  appropinquaverit  portui,  rcd- 
dit  vicem  barca  navi,  quam  accepit  in 
pelago.  It  is  by  Paulinus  ftiled  icaipham 
fequacem,  from  its  being  often  tied  to  the 
ftcrn  of  the  (hip,  when  it  fails.  See  Du 
Cange*  Skinner  mentions—- barca,  bark, 
a  Fr.  barque :  cymba,  linter.  Barca,  Ita- 
licum,  lembus, — Barga,  navicula,  fcapha 
oneraria ;  alijs  barca  et  barcas :  Graeco- 
barb.  ^xpyLCL.  Spelman. 

From  the  above  one  might  be  led  to 
think,  that  things  have  been  ftrangely  in- 
verted: that  the  larger  vefTels  have  been 
diminiihed  to  boats ;  and  the  boats  raifed 

*  Ifidorus*  L.  19.  C.  I. 

E  2  t© 
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to  fliips.  We  find,  that  the  Bolengers 
'  and  Cotts  are  defcribed  as  lying  by  the 
fides  of  the  barks^  which  feems  contrary 
to  all  ufage :  for  the  fmaller  veiTel  is  al- 
ways reprefented  as  attending  upon  the 
larger,  and  lying  beiide  it.  Thus  much  fa- 
tisfadtion  is  however  gained^  that  we  find 
Sufficient  authority  for  the  terms  intro-« 
ducedjf  and  that,  fuch  vefiels  really  exiftedt 
And  in  refped  to  the  dijQiculty,  and  the 
fbepiing  tnveriion  of  order,  it  muft  be 
^oniidered,  that  (hips  and  v«flek  of  the 
fame  name  at  different  times,  and  in  dif- 
ferent places,  vary  greatly.  In  the  fame 
country  what  is  a  barge  at  one  place,  has 
very  little  conformity  with  the  vcfTel  of 
the  fame  name  in  another.  A  bark  in  its^ 
general  acceptation  is  little  better  than  a 
fkiff  or  boat  :  and  fo  we  have  feen  it  de- 
fined by  feveral  authors.  Yet  there  arc 
undoubtedly  pafTages  in  writers,  where  it 
is  defcribed,  as  a  veflel  of  burden.  Du 
Cange,  in  a  quotation  introduced  above, 
mentions  Barks  in  conjundtion  with  Car-^ 
vels  —  Galateas,  Barchias  et  Caravellos: 
which  lafl  were  Spanilh  and  Portuguefe 
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Tcffels,  and  the  largcft,  that  ^ere  fent  to 
fcsL.  He  quotes  likewife  a  paflagc  from 
Ugotius ;  where  the  bark  is  fpoken  of  as 
a  fliip  of  *  burden.  Barca  navis  mercato- 
rum,  quae  merces  exportat.  Hence  iji 
the  Saxon  gloiTary  of  iElfric  we  find  it 
itiled  plor-f  ci]p ;  by  which  is  iignified  a 
Jbip  of  tbefea.  It  was  certainly  ufed  in 
the  fame  acceptation  by  writers  far  later  ; 
as  may  be  fee^.^fprn  the  accounts  of  fome 
of  our  greateft  navigators^  Drake,  Ca* 
vtodifh,  and  others.  That  it  was  ufed 
for  a  vc0el  of  the  fea,  may  be  alfo  known 
£rom  the  very  terms  to  emhtfrk^  and  difem^ 
bark  :  which  are  only  applied  to  fhipa. 

Th€  fame  will  appear  from  the  celd«- 
brated  paiTage  in  Shakefpear,  where  he 
introduces  z  perfon,  who  gives  an  account 
of  Dover  cliiF. 

.  ^  The  Bfhcrmen,  that  walk  upon  th« 
beach, 

^  A  hoy  by  Kerfsy  is  faid  to  be  a  fmall  bark« 
Tkereforc  b^vju  ija  general  muft  be  larger  than  hoys« 

t  Lear. 

>E  3  Appear 
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Appear  Jike  mice :  and  tha^  talj  aur 

choring  J  bark 
Diminifh'd  to  her  ccx:k ;   her  pock  ^ 

buoy, 
Almoft  too  fmall  for  fight. 

I  had  once  my  fcruples  about  the  paf- 
fage  in  Rowley :  and  I  therefore  began 
with  ftating  in  full  force,  what  may  be 
brought  in  objedlion  to  it.  But  I  am  now 
perfuadcd,  that  there  is'  nothing  amifs  in 
the  text ;  and  that  the  barks  were  tranf- 
ports,  in  which  the  army  of  King  Rich- 
ard was  carried  over.  And  though  I  do 
not  think  with  the  tranfcribcr,  that  the 
boUengers  and  cotts  were  a  kind  of  boats  \ 
yet  I  imagine  that  they  were  a  fort  of  gal- 
liots and  tenders,  which  waited  upon  the 
larger  veffels.     We  muft  not  be  too  pre- 

X  Even  the  term  boat  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  (hip, 
^nd  it  i$  not  •  uncommon  to  fay  of  a  man  of  war  that 
fhe  is  a  good  fea  boat.  This  feems  to  have  obtained 
of  old  :  for  when  Tofto  in  the  time  of  Harold  landed 
in  the  Humber,  and  many  of  the  fhipmen  deferted 
him,  it  is  faid  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  -j  f»  Bu«r©- 
«ani«r  bine  Fojurocan*  i,  #,  and  tbi  boatfcarks  himfir^ 
fook,    p.  172. 
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cifely  determined  by  the  primitive  mean-* 
ing  of  their  names  :  but  confidcr  in  what 
acceptation  they  were  held  at  the  time 
fpoken  of,  and  by  the  people,  among 
whom  they  are  found.  The  bpllenger  is 
mentioned  by  Kerfey,  who  exprcffes  it 
Bullenger ;  and  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  fort  of 
fmall  fea  veflel  or  boat.  This  affords  fuf- 
ficient  authority  for  the  term  :  though  I 
imagine,  as  I  have  before  faid,  that  it  was 
rather  a  kind  of  tender  or  galliot.  3ut 
this  is  of  little  moment.  The  poet  has 
all  along  been  defcribing  the  procefs  of 
the  Chriftian  navy  through  the  Levant 
feas,  and  their  approach  to  the  Holy  Land ; 
when  they  come  near  enough  to  difem- 
bark,  he  mentions  the  *  tranfports  ad- 

♦  The  terms  for  the  veflels,  which  were  employecl 
in  thefe  expeditions  to  the  Holy  {^and,  are  in  Rob.  • 
of  Brunne — BuJ/is  and  Gallais.  p.  149.  L  24.  p.  158* 

Dight  us  thider  ward  our  buflfes  and  galais. 

p.  149.  1.  24. 
A  grcte  bufie  and  gay,  fulle  hie  of  faile  was  he. 

p.  169.  1.  x6f 
In  bargeis  and  galeis  he  fet  mylnes  to  go. 
The  failes,  as  men  fais,  fom  wereblak  and  bio. 
•Som  were  rede  and  gren^.  p.  173.  1^  27. 

E  4  vancing 
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rancing  with  their  barges  and  tenders  Jby 
their  lidCi  and  the  knights  and  foldiers 
leaping  into  them^  in  order  to  get  as 
foon  as  poflible  to  land.  Then  comes  the 
pafTage  in  queftion. 

The  bollengers  and  cottes,  foe  fwyfte 
yn  fyghte. 
Upon  thefydes  of  everych  bark  apperejj 
Foorthe  to  his  ofiyce  lepethe  everych 
knyghte, 
Eftfoones  hys  fquyer  with  hys  fhieldc 
and  ipere. 

There  is  in  the  fame  poem  a  miflake 
of  the  tranfcribcr,  which  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  redify.  It  was  fuggefted  to  mc 
by  a  learned  friend  5  and  is  to  be  found  it\ 
y.  28. 

The  banner  gkfters  on  the  beme  of  day  j 
The  tnittic  crofs  Jeru&lem  ys  ienc. 

How  could  Jerufalem,  which  was  a 
city^  and  the  great  objed  of  the  annament, 
be  ftited  a  cro/s?  The  true  reading  was 
pianifeftly  this* 

Thie  nuttie  crofs^  |ertiialcm«  ys  &tiC. 

The 
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The  crofs  of  Jerufalem  was  the  device 
upon  every  flag ;  and  the  badge  of  every 
knight :  and  it  was  to  be  feen  upon  the 
mails  of  all  the  fhips, 

K  N  O  P  P  E  D. 

Theyre  myghte  ys  knopped  ynne  the 
frofle  of  fere,  p,.  197.  v.  14. 

This  is  interpreted —-^/jife';^^^  chained^ 
congealed;  and  fuch  may  fometimes  be  the 
purport  of  it ;  but  not  in  this  place*. 
What  is  here  exprelTed  knopped  is  provin- 
pial  for  knapped,  from  the  verb  to  knap : 
by  which  is  iignified  to  *  Ute  aff  &nd  crt^ 
very  Jhort :  to  pinch  off  very  ckfe.  It  is 
certain,  that  in  fome  of  the  dialeifts  of  this 
iiland,  man  is  pronounced  mon  ;  captain 
(^tam ;  to  leap  to  -f-  lope.   In  like  maniier 

*  Sec  Kerfey,  Johnfon,  and  other  etymologifts. 

t  So  con  for  hn :  dolve  for  iUlvi:  mory  for  miry : 
mowe  for  may:  noufc  for  noi/e:  vorft  iox firft:  wor 
for  war :  wop  for  wfip  :  in  Rob.  of  Gloucefter^  in 
which  author  many  more  ipftances  to  the  fame  pur- 
|>ofe  may  be  obtalaed, 

tQ 
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to  knap  is  here  rendered  to  knop.  The 
-ihort  browfing  of  deer  upon  underwood 
is  by  Kerfey  ftiled  knapping:  and  both 
knopping  and  knapping  feem  to  be  the  fame 
as  nipping,  differently  exhibited.  The  pur- 
port of  the  line  is  certainly  very  different 
from  that  which  is  exhibited  in  the  notes : 
and  amounts  to  this, 

Their  might  was  *  nipped  in  the  froft  of 
fear. 

The  tranfcriber  has  neither  exprefTed,  nor 
explained  it  truly.  He  was  at  a  lofs  about 
the  meaning  of  the  word  j  and  had  rcr 
courfe  to  Chaucer  and  Skinner,  where  hfc 
found,  that  the  term  knop,  j^nd  *  knopped 
related  to  tying  znA  fajiening.  In  confe* 
quence  of  which  he  imagined,  that  this 
was  the  fenfe  here :  he  has  accordingly  in- 
terpreted, what  fignifies  diminifiedy  nipped'^ 
and  blajiedy  hy  fajiened^  chained,  and  corn 
gealed :  to  which  it  has  no  relation, 

♦  Kerfey  has,  knopped,  itedj  lace<k 


D  E  Y  S  D  E, 
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P    E    Y    S    D    E, 

Jhe  Lady  Birtha  fajrs  to  iElla— 

Ofte  Ijavc  I  fecne  thee  atte  the  noij?- 

daie  feafte. 
Whan  dcyfde  bie  thiefclfc  for  wante  of 

pheeres.  p.  79,  v.  45. 

This  is  in  the  nptes  interpreted— ^Jf//'^^ 
on  a  deis.  By  a  deis  of  old  was  fignificd, 
a  raifed  place  or  fuggeftrim,  where  a  feaft 
was  hel(J.  It  Was  afterwards  ufed  with  a 
greater  latitude :  and  it  is  interpreted  in 
the  Gloflary  to  Gawin  Douglas — a  dejk^ 
feat,  or  'table.  It  is  accordingly  faid, 
when  Achates  brings  Afcanius  to  Dido  at 
Carthage, 

4nd  as  they  9on}e  tlje  Quene  ^yas  fet  at 
deis.  L.  !•  p.  35.  1.  20. 

/.  e.  at  table. 

It  is  fo  interpreted  by  Matthew  Paris, 
whpre  he  mentions  the  anfwers  given  to 
Pope  Gregory  by  the  convent  of  St.  Al- 
})ans.«*Non  peraiittitur  ciphus  cum  pede 
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in  refeftorio  nifi  tan  turn  in  majori  men  si, 
quam  Deis  appellamus.  In  dudluario  ad- 
dit.  p.  229,  14.  As  ivom  feat ,  and  to 
featy  came  the  participle  fcated ;  fo  from 
deis,  and  to  deis,  muft  be  formed  deifed: 
and  this  was  certainly  the  true  reading. 

Whan  deifed  bie  thiefelfe  for  wante  of 
*pheers. 

/.  e. 
Seated  by  thyfelf  for  want  of  equals. 

GROFFYNGELYE. 

Wordes  wy thoute  fenfe  fulle  groffyngelye 
he  twynes.  p.  69.  v,  33. 

It  is  fpoken  of  a  poet,  and  fuppofed  to 
dgniiy  foolijhly  :  and  it  is  fo  explained  in 
the  notes.     But  the  meaning  is,  that  the 

f'The  word  is  exprcffed  both  pheers  and  feers. 
In  the  verfion  of  Gawin  Douglas  it  hferis. 
It  16  faid  of  Mifenus  — 

Some  tymc  he  was  anc  of  gretc  He£tor's  feris. 

p.  166.  1.  46. 
One  of  his  cotopanions.  Of  this  word  I  ihaU  iViy 
more  hereafter. 

perfon 
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perfon  alluded  to  ftrung  together  a  num* 
bcr  of  unmeaning  words  in  a  very  low, 
and  abjedt  manner,  GrufF  and  grofF  fig- 
nify  prone^  and  flat  upon  the  grounds 
Hence  it  is  faid  in  Chaucer, 

*  They  fallen  groff,  and  crien  pitioufly. 

p.  38.  V.  951. 
It  occurs  in  another  place. 

And  groff  he  fell  al  platte  upon  the 
•f- ground.  p.  229.  v.  13605. 

When  Nifus  tumbles  in  the  middle  of  the 
race,  it  is  faid  in  the  Scotifh  verfion — 
He  (laid  and  ftummerit  on  the  fliddry 

ground. 
And  fell  at  erd  grufdingts  amid  the  fen. 

p.  138.  1.  41. 

The  term  grufeling  is  the  fame,  which 
tve  exprefs  groveling  ;  and  relates  to  a 
perfon  brought  low  and  rolling  on  the 
ground.     Hence   I  fliould  imagine  that 

*  See  Edition  of  Chaucer  by  Mr,  Tyrwhitt. 
t  The  like  occurs  in  the  Hift.  of  William  Wal- 
lace. 

In  anguiih  greit  on  grouf  than  turnit  he. 

L.  12.  p.  170. 

a  the 
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the  paiTage  in  Rowley  has  not  been  truly 
copied  by  the  trartfcriber :  knd  that  fof 
groffyngefye  we  fliould  read  grofFelynglyc. 
As  from  loving  is  formed  lovingly :  from 
feeling,  feelingly^  fo  from  grofFelynge^ 
groiFelynglye.  By  groffelynge  is  meant 
any  thing  low  and  abjedt.  Hence  the 
meaning  of  the  line  above  is — 

Words  without  fenfe  full  abjeSily  they 
twine. 

When  the  tranicribcr  interpreted  thi^ 
word  by — foolifhly,  he  proceeded  merely 
by  guefs  :  and  knew  nothing  of  the  real 
purport.  In  another  part  of  the  poems, 
there  is  a  word  of  nearly  the  fame  fignifi- 
cation — Groffile. 

Thou  beeft  a  worme  fo  groffile  and  fo 
fmaU  p.  114.  V.  547, 

This  is  analogous  to  the  former :  and 
iignifies  groveling  and  contemptible. 


ABOUNDE. 
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A  B  O  U  N  D  E. 

His  Criftede  beaver  dyd  him  fmallc  a^ 
boundc. 

I  Batt.  of  Haft.  p.  212.  v.  55. 

It  is  plain  from  the  context,  that  6is 

helmet  did  him  very  little  good  or  fervice. 

Hence  I  fhould  be  led  to  think,  that  the 

tranfcriber  has  made  a  miftake,  and  ex- 

prefled   by  abounded  what  was  originally 

aboune,  or  abone.     By  which  is  fignified 

any  good  or  advantage.     Abone,  vox  anti- 

qua   obfoleta,    qu£   mihi   in   folo   Dift. 

AngL  occurrit.  et  exp.  maturum  facei^. 

Author  vult  ^^[t  Italics  originis  :  mallem 

declinare   immediate   a  Fr.  G,   abonnir, 

bonum  facere :  mediate  ab  It.  abbonare^ 

abbtmtre,  bonum  facere,  vcl  bonum  fieri. 

Skinner.     The  purport  therefore  of  thd* 

line  above  Is — 

His  creftcd  helmet  did  him  little  good. 

Chatterton  was    not  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  Latin  tongue  :  and  did  not  uni* 

formly 
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formly  apply  to  Skinner :  otherwife  lid 
would  have  taken  advantage  of  this  intel- 
ligence. There  is  a  provincial  term  of 
nearly  the  fame  purport— to  boon^  or  beun, 
to  do  fervice  to  another  as  a  landlords 
Ray's  North  Country  Dialcds* 

ABRODDEN. 

Twayne  lonelie  iliepfterres  dyd  abrodderi 
flie.  Eclog.  i.  v.  6* 

This  is  interpreted  abruptly.  Thefhcp* 
herds  fled  from  home  abruptly.  But  ac* 
cording  to  the  ancient  Saxon,  where  thf! 
very  word  occurs,  it  has  a  different  and 
more  peculiar  fenfe.  Abjioben,  erutus^ 
extra€tus,  avulfus — Did.  by  Lye  and  Man- 
ning.  The  meaning  therefore  is,  thai 
Utity  were  by  the  civil  wars  exiled  and 
driven  from  their  homes.  Nos  patriae; 
fines^  nos  dulcia  linquimus  arva. 


BYSMARE- 
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B  Y  S  M  A  R  E. 

Forth  from  Sabryna  ran  a  ryverre  cleere,' 

Roaiynge,  and  rolleyng  on  yn  courfc 

byjmare.  p.  202,  v.  94; 

This  term  byfmare  is  by  the  tranfcriber 
Interpreted^  bewildered^  curious  :  which 
epithets  he  couples  together,  as  if  they 
^vcre  fynonymous.  But  they,  neither  of 
them^  convey  the  true  meaning.  The 
word  occurs  in  Chaucer,  and  is  faid  to 
betoken  abufivefpeecb. '  So  docs  the  terra 
billingfgate  at  this  day :  yet  they  had  both 
a  prior,  and  a  very  different  meaning.  In 
the  gloffary  to  Gawin  Douglas  it  is  men- 
tioned as  denoting  a  bawd  or  pimp.  But 
this  llkewife  muft  be  in  a  fecondary  ac- 
ceptation. Junius  mentions  its  being 
found  in  Chaucer,  and  thinks^  that  it  re- 
lates to  fcorn  and  indignation.  Bifmare 
Chaucero  denotat  indignationem,  contu- 
meliam,  delpedum.  When  William  the 
Conqueror  lay  dropfical  at  Rheims,  Philip 
of  France  jelled  upon  him,  and  faid,  that 

F  h* 
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lie  had  got  a  big  belly^  and  had  taken  to 
child-bed. 

The  Kyngc^  he  feyde^  of  Engclond  halt 

hym  to  hys^  bedde^ 
Aadlythmyd  hys  gret  wombe  at  Rheym» 

achyM  beede. 

Robert  of  Gloucefter,  from  whom  thia 
is  taken,  fays,  that  hc^^-drof  bjm  to  *  bjji^ 
mare :  by  which  may  be  fignified,  that 
he  drove  hhn  to /torn ;  or  rather,  I  (hould 
think,  to  wrath,  and  indignation.  The 
word  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  we  muil 
therefore  go  higher  for  its  original  pur- 
port. Accordingly  from  the  beft,.  and 
moft  early  authorities  we  find  that  by 
fy/mare  was  fignified  any  thing  loud,  and 
furbuknt :  alfo  any  thing,  which  cau^ 
terror  and  veneration  either  in  found  ov 
appearance.  Byfmare,^  hornsndus.  Olaus 
Vcrelius.  Lex.  Goth.  p.  48.  In  Bede^ 
Ibyfntarfullum  Code  is  interpreted,  Deo 
borrendo.-^lj.  i.  C  j.  p.  37.     And  in 

•  ByfinarcT— mocking,  fcam.   Gloff.  to  Rob.  rf 
Clouceft. 

the 
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flic  bcft  Saxon  "f  Didlonary,  where  the 
various  fenfes  of  this  word,  are  enume- 
ritedf  Bifmorfol  is  among  others  ren- 
dered borrendus.  This  feems  to  be  the 
original  purport  of  the  word :  and  from 
henee  I  think  we  may  be  pretty  certain^ 
that  there  is  nothing  curious  allitded  to : 
but  by  courfe  by/mate  is  fignified  curfu  fb-» 
noro^  Vel  horrendo :  which  is  a  dcfcrip- 
tion  very  applicable  to  the  Severn; 

Had  Chatterton  been  the  author  of 
thefe  compoiitions^  he  would  have  intro^ 
duced  the  word  iii  the  fame  acceptation^ 
in  which  it  is  to  be  found  in  Chaucer  : 
for  if  there  be  any  writer,  with  whom  we 
may  preiume  him  to  have  been  acquainted, 
it  was  with  him.  But  he  deviates  from. 
him  in  this  place,  and  in  many  other  in- 
ihmces.  The  reafon  was,  becaufe  he  had 
an  original  before  him  :  and  the  term,  as 
it  is  to  be  found  in  Chaucer,  could  not  be 
made  to  agree  with  the  context.  He  there- 
fore gave  it  the  beft  interpretation,  -that 

^  Birmep,  (^bntumeira,  ludibrium.   Birmojipol,  hor- 
itndus..    Sax.  Did.  bj  Lj^e  mkI  MaRftkig. 

F  2  he 


I 
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he  was  able :  but  was  wonderfully  wide 
of  the  mark. 

There  fcem  likewife  to  be  other  figns, . 
that  our  tranfcriber  often  copied,  what  he 
did  not  underftand  :  and  that  he  probably 
made  fome  fmall  alterations,  when  he 
could  not  precifely  make  out  the  original. 
He  ufes  the  word  Byfmare  as  an  adjeftivc, 
which  I  believe  by  all  other  writers  is  in- 
troduced as  a  fubftantive.  Hence  I  have 
a  fufpicion,  that  he  has  not  copied  the 
text  truly :  and  that  what  he  has  rendered 
courfe  byfmare  wss  in  the  original  hoarfi 
byfmare. 

Forth  from  Sabryna  ran  a  ryvcrre  clcerc, 
Roarynge  and  rolleynge  on  yn  hoarfe 
byfmare. 
i.  e.  rauco  terrorc  fluens. 

At  all  rates  there  is  nothing  in  the  ori- 
ginal, which  fignifies  either  bewildered^ 
or  curious.  We  meet  with  the  like  term, 
introduced  in  the  Storie  of  William  Ca- 
nynge  as  a  participle. 

Next  Radcleeve  Churche  (oh  worke  of 

hande  of  heav'n, 

2  Where 
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Where  Canynge  flicweth  as  an  inftru- 

mente) 
Was  to  my  bifmarde  eyne  fygbte  newlie 

gwn,'  p-  285.  V.  139. 

Bifmarde  in  this  place  fignifies — afionijh" 
ed^  filled  with  veneration ;  being  a  partici- 
ple from  the  fubftantive  bifmar. 

It  is  moreover  to  be  obferved,  that  this 
river  is  ftiled  cleere.  Now  this  is  an  epi- 
thet of  all  others  the  leaft  applicable  to 
the  Severn.  No  perfon  born  at  Briftol 
could  poflibly  have  fpoken  of  it  in  this 
manner.  Indeed  the  term  muft  appear 
very  ill  adapted  to  any  river,  which  is 
dcfcribed  as  roaring  and  rolling  on^  It  is 
not  confiftent  with  the  defcription  of  the 
Severn,  which  is  given  in  the  Storie  of 
Mailer  William  Canynge. 

Whylft  blataunt  Severnc,  from  Sabryna 

clep'de, 
Rores  *  flemie  o'er  the  -f  fan-des,  that 

fhe  hep'de,  .  p.  278.  v.  11. 

*  Flemie — the  fame  as  flema  in  Sumner  :  Flema, 
Flyma,  Flyman,  fugltivus.  from  Saxon  piyma. 

^  A  fandy  ftream  could  not  be  clear. 

F  3  Such 
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Such  a  i^ream  could  never  be  pure,  tad 
tranfparent.  It  is  a  char^fter,  which 
Chatterton  of  all  others  would  not  have 
beftowed  upon  the  Severn.  He  would 
never  have  called  it  cleare^  unlefs  he  had 
been  apprifed,  that  the  word  had  another 
latent  meaning.  Put  his  filence  fhews, 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  any  fuch  hidden 
purport :  for  he  would  otherwife  have  in-r 
icrted  it  among  his  other  interpretations, 
and  avoided  the  feeming  inconfiftency. 
But  Rowley  vvas  well  acquainted  with 
that  which  was  a  fccret  to  his  tranfcriber; 
and  has  written  with  great  propriety.  The 
Severn  was  famous  boda  for  its  trade  and 
navigation,  and  alfo  for  its  ancient  hif-> 
tory  and  fabulous  original.  For  it  was 
fuppofed  to  have  taken  its  name  from  Sa- 
brina,  daughter  of  Locrine,  who  was 
drowned  in  its  ftream.  Our  poet  tells 
^he  ftory  differently,  and  fays,  that  Sa- 
brina  was  overwhelmed  by  a  mountain, 
which  was  hurled  upon  her  by  a  giant 
knight :  and  that  after  her  death  a  river 
i^ued  from  her  body. 

Fortl^ 
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Forth  from  Sabrjrna  ran  a  rjrverrc  cleere^ 
Roaryngc  and  rojleynge  on  yn  courfe 
byfmare. 

Now  the  word  ckere  does  not  in  this 
place  relate  to  tranfparency  ;  but  fignifies 
Jine^  mblt^  famous,  renowned :  all  which 
was  a  fecret  to  the  tranfcriber.  It  occurs 
in  this  acceptation  in  ancient  authors; 
and  in  particular  in  die  verfion  of  the  New 
Teftanient  by  *  Wiclif.  In  the  gloflary 
ckere  is  rendered  fine  and  gallant :  Clerte, 
glory.  Apoc.  C.  21.  and  Luke  C.  3.  Alfo 
clerenefs,  glory.  John  C.  2.  v.  17.  It  i( 
thus  ufed  in  an  ancient  recommendatory  -f* 
prayer  for  a  dying  perfon.  The  ryghte 
fplendaunt  companie  of  Angellis  be  atte 
thy  departure^  The  ryght  clere  fenate  of  the 
Apoftolys  wylle  defende  the.  The  words 
in  the  gofpel  of  St.  John,  C.  17.  v.  16^ 
^^4ni  lam  glorified  in  Hhee.  are  in  the  old 

*  And  whaone  he  was  gon  out  Jhefiis  feide, 
isowe  mannes  fone  is  clarified,  and  God  is  clarified 
in  him«  John  xiii.  v.  32. 

t  The  Art  and  Crafte  to  kapwe  welle  to  dye. 
PriAted  by  Caxton,  1490. 

F  4  Suevic 
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ISucvic  vcrfion  rendered — Och  jag  arj^r- 
claret  i  them.     We  find  the  fame  paflagc 
pf  the  Evangelift  paraphrafed  in  an  anr 
q ient  metrical  verfion  at  King's  College, 
Cambridge^  where  the  word  occurs  in  thi$ 
fenfe  repeatedly  :  the  prefent  reading  is  as 
follows,     ^['befe  words  Jpake  Jefus^  and  lift 
Vp  bis  eyes  to  beaverf  and  Jaid-,  Fatber,  tbe 
bour  is  come:  glorify  thyfon^  that  tby  fon 
alfo  may  glorify  tbee.  A  gain—/  bave  glorified 
tbee  on  earth  :  I  bave  finijhed  tbe  work^ 
nvbicb  tbou  gaveji  me  to  do.     And  now,  Q 
Fatberf  glorify  tbou  me  witb  tbine  ownfelf 
witb  tbe  glory  f  wbicb  I  bad  witb  tbee^  before 
tbe  world  was.     This  in  the  metrical  ver-? 
fion    is   paraphrafed   after  the   following 
planner. 

As  oure  lord  Jhefus  his  eyen  cafte  an 

hei, 
Toward  hevcne,   he  fcide,  fader,   the 

tyme  is  ney 
I  come,  that  thou  clernejfe  on  thi  fonc 

do. 
That  the  fone  the  mowe  mak  cler  alfo. 

Ich 
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Jch  habbe  y  mad  the  cler  in  crthe,  1$ 

that  work  alfo 
To  end  Ich  have  now  y  browt,  that  you 

tok  me  to  do« 
And,  fader,  biforc  thi  fulf  make  me  now 

cler. 
In  thilke  ckrnejfe^  that  ;ch  had4e  ar  ich 

come  her. 

From  thcfe  evidences,  I  think,  we  may 
be  aflured,  that  by  a  river  ckere  in  the  paf- 
fiige  above  is  fignifiedr— rn;«^  *  clariu :  a 
noble  and  renowned  Jlream :  and  that  the 
tern^  has  not  here  any  relation  either  to 
jhe  purity  or  tranfparency  of  the   water. 

♦  In  the  hiftory  of  William  and  the  Werwolf,  a 
M£  in  K.  C.  C.  it  is  faid  of  a  Queen,  that 

Sche  went 
Into  a  choys  chaumber,  the  clerlt  was  painted,  p.66. 
I.  i,  finely,  nobly. 

Hence  probably  came  the  prefent  word  cleverly  and 
fjever :  both  from  clere. 


p  Y  G  H  T  E. 
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D  y  G  H  T  E. 

T'elle  mie  Briftpwaiu  to  dyghte  yn  ilele. 

p.  1 00.  V.  945. 

The  tranfcriber  docs  not  fecm  to  have 
obferved  that  in  this  line  both  rythm  and 
grammar  are  aiFefted.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has 
fcftored  the  true  reading. 

Telle  mie  Bryftowans  to  be  dyghte  yn 

ftele. 
/.  ^.  to  be  accoutred  in  their  armour* 

VYCTUALLE. 

Here  did  the  Brutons  adoration  paye 
To  the  falfe  God,  whom  they  did  Tau- 

ran  nam6, 
Dightynge  his  altarre  with  greete  fyrcs 

in  Male, 
Roaftynge  theyr  vydtualle  round  aboute 

the  flame. 
2  Batt.  of  Haftings,  p«  264.  v.  345. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Tyrwhitt  with  kis  ufual  accuracy 
)ia$  cancelled  the  term  vySiualle^  gnd  r«^ 
^red  the  true  reading — vy&itms. 

Roftynge  theyr  vyStimes  round  aboutc 
the  flaine. 

But  doe^  not  this  corre&ioi)  ifaew^  that 
the  perfon,  who  made  the  miftakc,  fron^ 
the  evidence  of  that  miftakei  could  not 
have  been  the  author  of  the  priginal  com*? 
pofition  ?  I  think  nothing  can  be  more 
plain.  He  feems  to  have  had  a  Mff.  be- 
fore him,  which  he  could  not  always  read, 
as  it  was  probably  in  fome  degree  imper- 
fedt :  and  he  has  fupplicd  the  deficiencies 
to  the  heft  of  his  ability  :  but  ofteotinies 
pot  very  happily. 


HONDE   POYNCTE. 

The  foemenn  everych  honde  poynfte 
getteth  fote.  p.  95.  v.  273. 

This  word  is  omitted  |n  the  notes,  as  un*- 
vUeUigible :  yet  it  plainly  relates  to  the 

marks 
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marks  upon  a  dial :  an^  to  the  hand  or 
gnomon,  by  whofe  pointed  (hadow  time 
was  diftinguiflied.  We  fhould  now  a- 
days  exprefs  the  fame  ideas  by  faying,  that 
the  enemy  evef^  moment  got  footing. 
There  is  a  particularity  in  the  expreflion 
above,  which  may  well  be  expedled  from 
a  perfon  of  the  times :  whether  it  were 
Turgot  or  Rowley  :  but  fuch,  as  the  boy 
of  Briftol  could  never  have  thought  of, 
In  truth  he  did  not  in  the  leaft  know,  to 
what  the  term  related. 


A  L   E   D  G  E. 

>  ■      Ne  aledge  ftonde,  p.  177.  v.  5, 

This  Chatterton  interprets  idly  :  and 
that  wa§  certainly  the  original  purport  of 
the  paflage,  before  it  was  fophifticated  by 
him.  For  he  ha3  tranfpofed  the  letters, 
and  formed  his  opinion  by  guefs.  The 
word  idle  is  from  the  Saxon  yt)cl,  the  ad- 
verb of  which  is  ybelech.  Therefore  in- 
ftead  of  aledge,  Jie  ihould  have  cxpreflcd; 

it 
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iiadekge^  which  is  analogous  toybelccK* 
This  was.  undoubtedly  the  true  reading, 
of  which  aledge  is  a  tranfpofition.  There 
k  Aich  a  word  as  aledge,  but  it  is  of  a 
.different  meaning.  Aledge,  eafe:  Chau- 
cer. Aledge,  alleviate.  Gloff.  to  Chaucer, 
by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt.  It  is  the  fame,  which 
we  now  exprefs  allcty.  But  the  word  in 
.t|^ .  line  quoted  is  of  quite  a  differerit 
purport.:  .... 
;:  -•'   ^••    rv    •;  o.  •,.:    '^ 

O  N  L  Y  G  H  T  E. 

M\h,  threatens  deHrudion  to  the  DaneSi 
wha  have  invaded  his  country;  and  in 
defcribing  his  purpofe  he  fays— 

Theyre  throngynge  corfes  {hall  onlyghte 

the  ftarres, 
Thebarrbwesbraftynge  wythe  theflennc 

fchall  fwelle.  p,  123.  v.  678. 

Every  body  knows,  that  the  Danes  bu- 
ried their  flain  upon  plains  and  open 
places  in  tumuli^  which  were  called  lower 
4ftd  burrovfs.      And  iElla  in   thefe   fine 

lines 
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lines  ttiU  his  foldier^^  that  the  ehc^mjr*^ 
.dkad  (hali  be  fo  nirmcrous^  that  they  fhall 
A^dl  theii:  tombs,  till  they  burft  for  want 
of  roomi  and  not  fuffkc  to  hold  them. 
JBttt  vrhat  is  the  mdaning  of  the  firft  line^ 
where  it  h  fatd,  that  the  dead  bodies  ihoiiU 
dnfygi^te  the  ftars  ?  Here  is  certamly  a  greait 
Miftakc  of  the  tranfcriber,  who  dkl  not 
know  the  author's  meanings  and  hals  fub^^^ 
ftituted  one  word  for  another.  In^ead  of 
onlyghte  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  the? 
original  was  onlyche ;"  which  fignifies  to 
be  like,  of  equal  to*  Onlych  is  the  fame 
term,  which  we  now  exprefs  hien:  and 
ifae  meaning  of  the  line  is  this,  that  the 
oorfes  of  the  Danes  fhould  be  /iAe,  or  eyual 
to  the  ftars  of  hea¥en. 

Theyr  throngyngc  corfes  (hall  mfycAt 
the  ftarres. 

/.  e.  match  them  in  nufkber. 

Oinlych  6ottes  from  the  Saxon  onlici 
fimilis  :  whence  alfo  comes  onlicnif)X| 
likenefs^  an  image.  Onlic,  fimilis :  SpiSo 
ealice,valde  iimilts.  Onlicniffe,  iimilitudo^ 
fimttlacrum.  See  Lye  and  Manning's  DiA. 
5  A  L  U  S  t  E. 
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A  L  ir  S  T  E. 
Then  Alured  coulde  not  hjmCclfalt^ 

Chattcrton  rasf  certaanly,  as  Mf .  Tyf* 
whitt  ,wlth  great  ingcntrity  pfwci^i  ittffi 
taken  die  wofd  aitfjt,  amf  read  it  09l^. 
This  he  ha$-  done  by  fooking-  into  Skinner, 
where  the  term  fought  for  is  prrntetf  very 
obfcurely.  The  letter  r,  particularfy,  re»* 
fembfes  an  I  :  which  undoubtedly  led 
him  into  this  miilake.  The  word,  whteH 
he  fophifticates^  occurs  in  the  firft  battle 
of  i&ftinf&;  where  AJured  is  deferibed 
as  encumbered  with  bis  dead  horfe  fallen 
upon  him% 

Then  Alurol  coidde  not  hiitifelf  i«^ 

This  is  certainly  the  true  readitig :  and 
what  .was  in  thofe  times  termed  aiufi,  or 
qju^,  is  flic  iifttte  as  by  the  French  is  ex- 
prefled  a/tij9eri,  and  by  u&  at  the  prefent 
time  ^u^t^.  The  meaning  dierefbre  is -— 
Altsnd  tuuklnot  extricate  bm/kif^  andreci^ 

ver 
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^er  Ms  right  pofition.  The  true  word  i^ 
very  proper,  though  mifreprefcnted.  But 
the  perfon,  who  was  fo  groily  miftakeny 
could  not  have  been  very  converfant  in 
lincient  authors.  And  he,  who  wasr  fa 
fundamentally  ignorant  in  writings  of  this 
nature^  could  not  have  been  the  author  of 
thefe  poems.  Skinner  fays,  Aiuji^fubmo- 
vere,  tolhre  :  as  if  it  fignified  to  boifej  or 
boiji  :  be  could  not  lift  bimfelfup.  *  At  this 
rate  it  £hould  anfwer  to  the  haufler  of  the 
French.  But  it  undoubtedly  comes  from 
the  verb  ajujler ;  as  I  have  mentioned 
before. 

TO  THE  OURT  ARRAlE. 

This  expreffion  occurs  in  the  fecond 
battle  of  Haftings,  where  it  is  faid-^ 

The  Normannes  all  emarchialld  in  a 

lyne 
To  the  ourt  arraie  of  the  thight  Sax-* 

onnes  came.  p.  266.  v.  587. 

The  purport  of  the  lines  feems  to  bd 
obfcure  as  they  now  ftand  :  but  by  a  fraaU 

change* 


tliahge  in  arrangement  the  author*^  meati« 
Infg  may  poffibly  be  obtained/  What 
is  abdre  rendered  ^tithe  ourtj  was  perhaps 
in  the  original,  fowart  the.  The  Nor- 
mans came  ttwart  the  arrai  of  the  Saxons, 
•liiat  which  we  expreft  toward  was  often- 
times rendered  towart. 

Eneas  fteme  in  armes  tho  prefent, 
RoUand  his  ene  towart  Turnus  did  ftand* 
G.  Doug.  Eticisw  L.  12^  p.  447. 1.  29* 

Again— 

The  bargis  did. rebound. 

In  rowand  faft  towart  the  latine  ground. 

ibid;  p.  326.  K  12. 

* 

I  have  however  fometimes  thought, 
that  poflibly  by  tie  ourt  arraie  might  be 
meant  the  overt  array  :  and  that  ourt  was 
a  contradtion  for  overt^  or  ouvert.  By 
this  would  be  fignified  the  ^^^«  array  :  the 
fair  front  of  the  Saxon  battalions*  *  Overt : 
^en  or  manif^.  Kerfey's  Did:.  Overt : 
a  Fr.  ouvert.  apertus.  Skinner*     If  it  be, 

•  Ovcrte.  adj.  Fr.  open.    GlolT.  to  Chaucer fby 
MnTjrwhitt.  ^ 

G  as 


j»  X  {wpfA^c,  ^  Ug^f-^To  tjbf  oiirt  arraif 
p£  die  thight  S^atpnpcs  cntme^^utimatp^ 
4that  t^  Norouos  maisched  iup  |o  the  op^- 
pofitc  ranks  of  the  Saxons  ;  who  ftood  la 
{^il  view  I  ami  wtf^  alfo  tbigia:  u  a  cMfr 
ly  jolaed^  and  ^r^Uy  wut^4r  Thiig^* 
well  joined^  and  ^m/  together  ^  1^^^  JSee 
alfo  Glofll  to  Rob.  of  Brunne. 

DRAWEN,  or  DRAWNE, 

Drawne  bic  thyne  aniacc  fellc, 
Downe  to  tlie  depthe  of  hellc 
Thoufands  of  Dacians  wente. 

p«  24*  1*  9* 

The  word  Drawne  may  be  right :  yet  I 
fufpeft  that  it  has  been  in  fome  degree  al- 
tered from  what  it  was  In  the  manufcript. 
I  imagine^  that  in  the  original  it  was 
Jravn,  or  drovn^  from  the  verb  drhe  and 
drove.  The  Dimes  driven  by  iElla's  fdl 
fword  funk  by  thoufands  to  the  grave* 
Drawne  may  be  provincid  for  drov'n :  at 
all  rates  I  thinks  that  it  has  no  relatioo  to 
the  word  draiv  (traho)  to  which  the  t«n- 

fcriber 


'briber  {irobably  iroferred  it :  as  he  'has 
not  given  us  any  interpretation;  JiGtJSjay 
caveat  to  the. contrary. 

LOGO'ES^and  BO'RtDEL^. 


The  third  £clogUje  begins  with  .thefe 
Jdnes. 

Wfiiikift  thou.kcnn  naturein  her  better 
.pcute  ? 

Goe^  iferche  the  /^ggesmdikor^lsi^'tiic 
\hyndt.  p.  i;2« 

'l%iefle  is  certainly  a  miftakein  the  k^ 
cond  verfe:  for  thejilural  loggqs  i^  adif- 
'ffllMt ;  and  makes  a^fault  in^the*ry(hm. 
fiefides  in  thtffe  times  an  hind  had  but  one 
icflge  ot  bordd-r  and  he  was  perhaps  -wdll 
cff  to  have  that.  ^Evcn  now  we  -never 
ipeak  df  the  cottages  of  the  fhephcrd,  nor 
x)f  the 'huts  of'the  labourer.  The  paflagc 
therefore  for  the  fake  df  metre,  and  of 
*&nfe,  'fhoUld^be-corrcifted ;  and  the  words 
^reti^ered 'lodge  and  bortWl  in'thcfingular. 

Goe  ferch  the  logge,  and  ioriJel  of  the 
hynde. 


G   2 


That 
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•That  is,  go  look  into  the  weatherboarded 
cottage  of  the  peafant. 

Bordel  in  Chaucer  fignifies  a  brothel ; 
and  bordellcr,  a  perfon,  who  kept  fuch  a 
place.     But   the   author  above  ufes  the 
words  in  their  true  and  original  meaning^: 
borrowing  them  from  the  French  Wfitiers; 
from  whom  they  were  firft  imported.     In 
the  language  of  that  nation  a  bordel  in  its 
prioiitive  fenfe  fignified  a  cattagt;  und  a 
bordeller,  a  cottager.     And  that  our  au- 
thor has  an  eye  to  the  original  language 
is  pUin  by  his  terming  fuch  a  perfon  in 
-^nojther  place,  not  a  bordeller^  but  a  *.4?irr 
,defyer:^  which  is  undoubtedly  putfoij^tfje 
French  bordelier.     The  word  is  a  dimi- 
hiitive  from  bord  or  bourd^  an  houfe^  or Jhap. 
As  bord  is  an  houfe,  fo  bordel  is  an  infe- 
rior  habitation  >  a  cottage  or  hovel.   Bor- 
xfcl,  a  fmall  cottage.  Kerfey's  Dilft.     The 
term  bordy  from  whence  bordel  was  ^de- 
rived, occurs  in  the  poem  of  William- a&d 
the:  Werwolf  more:  than  once :   alin|v*^if 
fometimesexpreffed  ^^«r^(fj,  ^  ;\iu 

*  -flElla,  v.  4x0.  ^ 
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He  was  at  a  bourdes^  ther  bachelers 
pleide,  p.  zz.  h. 

i.  i. 
He  v^as  at  a  public  btmfCf  nobere  young 


Again— 

Scheif^blive  atte  a  iourde  borrowed 
boyes  doathsy 
/.  e. 
Bhi  readily  at  ajhop  borrowed  boys  cloatis. 

GO      D  O— &€•  &c. 

The  poet  is  upbraiding  men  of  a  timo«* 
roue  difpofition ;  and  bids  them  get  away^ 
while  he  fings  of  war  and  bloodfhed. 

Go,  do  the  weaklie  wpmrnan  inn  man4> 

geare : 
And  fbond  your  maniion,  if  grymm  war 

come  there.  p.  21 1.  v.  19^ 

I  think,  that  there  is  a  miftake  in  thefe 
lines :  For  what  can  be  meant  by  do  the 
vomman  in  manU  gear  i  The  poet  is  fpeak- 
ing  to  effeminate  courtiers;  and  he  has 
before  faid,  Lordynges^  avaunt.  I  there- 
fore cannot  help  thinking  that  in  the 
G  3  original 
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KxnpnMi  the  liixs.  ran  thus :  not  ga  do^ 
but     . 
Go  to,  yc  wcaklicwommen  inne  mann's 

gcare. 
And  fcond  your  manfions,  if  grymm 
war  come  there. 

In  the  fecond  vcrfe  the  word  fconJ  fig&ifies 
to  difgrace,  from  the  Saxon  8cont>e,  de- 
decus  :  8cont)lic,  turpis,  ignominifous.  It 
was  fometimes  exprefled  Scanue ;  whence 
comes  the  modern  term  fcandal.  By 
fcond  your  man/ions  is,  I  imagine,  meant  dij^ 
grace  the  houfe  of  your  ancejlors. 

We  have  a  fimilar  pafTage  in  p.  224. 
V.  300.  where  the  poet  is  fpeaking  of  foine 
recreant  knights  who  did  not  acfl  up  to 
their  duty  in  battle. 

But  manie  knyghtes  were  men  in  wo- 
mens  geer. 

Here  however  is  a  manifeft  tranfpofition 
of  the  terras^  which  originally  ran  thus— r 

But  manie  knyghtes  were  women  ia 
mens  geer. 

This  may  have  beeu  the  blunder  of  a  tran^ 

icidber;  but  gould  never  be  (he  milkdai 

a  of 
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<if  thct  rtkleantpekt  of  tl^ pcnAiif ^  The 
author's  meaning  cannoc  ber  better  ex- 
plained^ than  from  his  own  words  above, 
and  from  another  iimilar  pailage. 

Thus  Leofwine :  .O  'women  cas'd  in 
ilele.  p.  242.  V.  10 1, 

i.  c.   Women  in  mens  gear. 

BIETKANKS, 

The  Lady  Birtha  bding  feized  by  the 
Danes  fears  every  thing,  which  is  bad; 
and  defires  them  to  take  away  her  life,  and 
ihe  fhall  be  indebted  to  them  for  ever: 
as  that  would  free  her  from  violence  and 
dilhonour. 
£i&  thankes  I  ever  onne  you  wylle  be- 

ftowc : 
From  ewbryce  you  mec  pyghtc>  the 
worite  of  mortet  wbe. 

p.  137^.  V.  1^4, 

iri^plaifi>^a«  thekarhed'Editorof  thefe^ 
poems  has  ^  obferved,  that  hie  thanks  is 
a  miiftake  for  mie  thanks« 

*  See  Mr.  'fyrWj^iit'^s  o^tfervations  in  the  Errata. 
G  4  Mie 
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Mie  thankes  I  ever  onne  you  wylle  ho* 

BLENT. 

Sir  Roger  in  the  3d  Paftoral,  p.  14, 
has  been  reafoning  upon  the  fate  of  alt 
things ;  which  are  mixed,  and  alike  doom-* 
cd  to  periih.  The  flower,  he  fays,  wi-? 
tjiers,  as  well  as  the  weed  : 

Sec,  the  fwote  flourctte  hathe  noc  (Wotc 
at  alle. 
/.  e.  hath  no  fweetnefs. 

Jle  then  proceeds  to  man. 

The  cravent,  warrioure,  and  the  wyfe 

be  blent : 
Alyche  to  drie  awaie  wythe  thofe  theie 

dyd  ♦  bement. 

Chatterton  interprets  the  term  blent,  by 
ceq/eJ,  dead,  no  more :  but  he  is,  1  think, 

*  From  the  verb  to  mene,  lugere  :  the  fame  as 
^oan. 

O  douchty  child,  maift  wourthy  to  be  menit. 

^ence  bemenit,  and  bement. 

Gawin  Douglas,  p.  36i«  I«  a. 

miftakcn^ 


1^ 
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miftaken.  He  looked  into  Skinner  or 
Kericy  for  information :  and  the  word  is 
certainly  fo  rendered  by  thofe  authors* 
But  this  is  not  the  purport  of  it  here. 
Blent  in  this  paiTage  plainly  means  mixed 
4^d  blended :  and  it  is  derived  from  the 
Saxon  blenban,  mifcere :  from  which  * 
♦  iUnt  is  a  participle*  The  words  dyJ  ie- 
ment  may  be  right,  but  they  are  not  accord- 
ing to  analogy.  However  the  purport  of 
the  lines,  if  rendered  paraphraftically,  a- 
mounts  to  this — The  Coward,  the  Brave, 
and  the  Wife,  are  blended  together ;  alike 
^o  moulder  away  with  thofe,  whom  they 
formerly  bemoaned, 

CUYEN  and  COYEN.  . 

Thefe  feem  to  be  two  words  of  nearly 
the  fame  purport,  though  differently  ex- 
hibited. 

The  author  here  makes  ufe  of  a  parti-r 
piple  in  a  very  primitive  fenfe,  which  he 

•  Blent:    blended.    Chaucer.  T.  v.  1194.     Sec 

Gloff.  by  Mr.  Tyrwbitt. 

expreffes 
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a^rd&sijbotk  ciijea  and  edyen.:  or  'the 
^^erenccin  %«dUing  loajr  be  owidg  to  tto 
Umianhtu  The  f(Mi«r  term  pccoo?  in 
tbe^ft  ^logi^^  p.  5*  v^  55»  M^e  tftM 

Mic  a^en  kiiic,  miebulteckes  fpAn^c  in 

fyghce. 

■Oil  mill  aj:>D';a  u^:^  ^  1^.       .    .       ..'    "^ 
This  cuyen  is  in  the  notes  explained 

tender:  bugt  ^t  is  nothing  like  it.     It  is 

certainly  the  lame  in  purport  as  the  French 

*  coy  and  quoyj  which  fignify  tame  and 

fuiu^  InH&ovty  it  is  ia  participle  from  the 

.fcrb  to^coy  :  from  whence  i$  deduced  qoy- 

ctL  and  +  cuy^o  :  juft  as  from  drive  comes 

driven ;  from  fhrive  (hriven  :  alfo  laden, 

graven,   carven,    mowen,   laveii,   (hapen, 

. .    *  Cambinhoy  beres  him  coy,  that  fcnde's  whelp. 

Kob.  Brunne.  p.  28i«  !•  21. 

Thb  lA  the  French  !»<*— 
KambyA  hof cr  fe  tient  coye,  a«  volt  eyder*  Scfb  tbt 

notes.     The  meaning  is  that  Kaihbyn^  or  CambiHt 

was  tame  and  peaceable,  and  would  not  lend  his  af« 

iiftance. 
'C&f^nittj  ftifF,  peadesAIc.    Rpb.  Brannt  GhrC 
Coy — quiet,     Gloff.  to  G.  Douglas. 

t  Coy  and  coycn— to  qii(etr   K»fey, 

9  {rota 
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from  their  refpeAivc  verbs.  We  rrfiin 
the  verb  now,  but  inftead  of  to  coy  wc 
exprefs  it  to  cow :  by  which  is  meant  to 
keep  under :  to  deprefs  and  tame.  The 
word  occurs  often  in  ancient  writers,  from 
whom  the  original  fedfe  may  indifputably 
be  obtained^ 

'*  In  worde  nor  dcde  nedeth  him  flat 

to  caie. 
«f*  She  kept  him  coye,  and  eke  priye. 

/•  e.  tame. 
%  He  nift  how  beft  her  hart  for  to  acoie. 
§  Then  is  your  carelefs  courage  ac« 

cQyed.        /.  e.  cowed  znd  tamed. 

By  Cuyen  kine  we  muft  underftand  the 
quiet  and  domeftic  part  of  the  farmer's 
herds.  Thefe  arc  oppofed  to  others,  which 
were  more  wild  and  unruly. 

Mie  cuyen  kine,  oaie  bullocki^s  ftringe 
yH  fyghte. 

•  Chaucer.  R,  R#  proh  v.  71. 

+  R.  R.  V.  4257.     Edition  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt. 

X  Tr.  lib.  5,  V.  782. 

§  Speacer.  Shepherd's  Cal.  Feb.  p.  4. 

G6.  That 
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:  That  is-*-My  tame  cows,  and  toy  dift*^ 
derly  bulls  and  bullocks. 

The  word,  when  exprefled  coycn  is  of 
nearly  the  fame  analogy  and  purport. 

^  CoiQfXu;,  and  doe  notte  (coyen  bee. 

p.  84.  y^  125. 

.What -we  now  cxf>refs  by — do  not  be 
very  coy^  of  old  meant,  do  not  -be  afraid-,  do 
not  be^.  Coy  and  Coycn, — nice^  dainty  % 
2MoJ}oy^  finical.     Kerfey's  Didion. 

A  P  P  L  Y  N  G  E  S. 

.  Mie;.tendre  Applynges  ^nd  embodyde 
trees.  JEc.  i.  p.  3.  v.  33. 

•In  the  notes  it  is  explained  ^rj/?^^/ /r^^x : 
but  very  untruly.  Applynge  is  a  dimi- 
nutive of.  apple.  It  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  fruit  is  often  put  for  the  tree, 
which  bears  it.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  fay,  we  plant  a  codling,  or 
a  fig:  and  cut  down  a  crab,  or  a  floe. 
Moreover  all  words  terminating  like;  the 

word 


[  9^  3 
v)»t^  in  -qMftk>ft-beb:^ten  fbrnetHng:  di- 
minutive and  tender :  and  whidt  lias  not 
arrived  at  maturity^  iThis  may  be  feen  in 
the  word  rbdfing  before  mentioned:  alfo 
in  yearling^  £riUing^ .  kitling  for  catlings 
bantling,  nurfling,  fondling,  %pling^ 
foundling.  Thefe  are  all  diminutives, 
and  relate  to  the  moft  early  part  of  life, 
and  to  that  imbeciTTity"  with  whicH*'it  is 
attended.  An  Appling  is  a  young  apple- 
tree  :  aiid  tenJre  is  f6r  ^^ndef :  when  there- 
fore the  poet  mentions*^ 

Mie  tendre  Applynges  and  embodyde 
trees, 

he  qppofes.  his  young  and  weak  plants 
of  late,  growth,  to  the  trees  which  are 
ftrong  and  full  bodied. 

B'  L  Y  N  N— ftop,  impede,  ceafc. 

Blynnc  your  contcfcions.  Chiefs. 

P-  "5-  V-  533^ 
i.  e.  ceafe  your  cmtejis. 

Thus  in  Gawin  Douglas  the  Sibyl  fays 
toiBneas, 
-         '  G7  Blyn 


C    94    ] 

.  Blyn  not^  blya  aot,  thou  grete  Trojan 
Enee, 
Of  thy  bedis^  nor  prayeris. 

p.  i64«  I.  2U 

The  word  is  not  *  uncommon :  and  it 
occurs  more  than  once  in  Rowley :  parti-* 
cularly  p.  8.  v.  40. 

The  reynyng  fbemen— 
Boun  the  merk  fwerde^  theie  feche  to 
fraye  theie  blyn. 

The  term  to  boun  fignifies  expedire : 
of  which  I  fhaii  fay  more  hereafter..  I 
have  introduced  the  paflage  above^  becaufe 
there  feems  to  have  been  a  great  blunder 
committed  by  the  tranfcriber.  Indeed^ 
were  we  to  take  in  a  little  more  of  the 
context^  ftill  more  miftakes  would  be 
found :  but  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  that, 
which  is  before  us.  And^  I  thinks  nothing 
can  ihew  more  fatisfadlorily,  than  this 
paffage,  that  Chatterton  had  an  original 
before  him,  which  he  did  not  underfland« 

♦  In  the  Mff.  poem  at  K.  C.  C. 
Be  ftille,  barn^  quath  themperour,  blUine  of  the 
forwc.  p.  s^ 

1  Whether 


(  ^  i 

^hs^cT  th/t  MC.  w/if  at  al|>ia(jpaircd> 
and  the  words  in  fome  4isgrQe^sjQ^i^:\^ 
whether  it  v^cm  owing  to  his  ignorance, 
and  toreleffnefs,  T  know  not  :^  but  t^n^s 
much  is  certain,  that  the  tferois  are  fadly 
trii^ofcl^/lmii  clSngcd^  to  thq  riiin^  of 
the  context. '  We  know,  that  to  blynn 
was  a  verb,  which  Signified  to  ^^  S^, 
and  bmdin^   Svt-be.  h%s  S^  pen^ted.the 
f^g^t  th^/t  it  is  not  eafy  to  make  any 
fcnfe  of  it.     The  natural  order  of  the 
'  words  wajs  not  tojraie  tbeie  blynn  :  but.  ^be 
fraie  id  %tynn.     And  eyeti  here  we  have 
miftake  upon  miflake  :  for  what  he  has 
refidcre^^raie,  was  undoubtedly ^Vi  the 
foe.     To  ifynn  the  fate  ^  fignifics  tafiop,  the 
enem.    King  Richard  is  reprefcnted  with 
t}is  ihips  as  juil  upon  the  paint  of  land- 
in^.     Upon  thk  the  §aracens  run  tc©?^ 
*h^»  not  xojiop  jthe  contention  and  batAk, 
buf  to  begin  it  by  oppofing  the  enemy's 
\w4i^%  ;  tbi$  is  termed  ilynrung  tie  f ok : 
for  faie  fignifics  a  foe.     The  term  was 
often  fo  expreflcd  from  the  Saxon  pa  of 
the  fame  fignification.    Fa^  inimicus.  Lye- 
and  Ikfanning's  Sax.  Didt.     In  the  ver- 

uon 


•Ijon  of  Gawin  Douglas,   Nifus  fays  to 
Eurydns  — 

Crete  harm  is  done,  ynuch  of  bludc  is 

fched. 
Throw,  out  oMcfayiS'  ane  patent  Wfay  is 

led.  .      p.  28,8.  1.  40. 

AgfUn,       ..:..■.  ..  .   .      '  ...-. 

Amyd  hhfats  rufchis  rcdy  to'de/ 

p.  297.  1.  7. 

i 

In  another  place  Camertes  tells  the  Ru« 
tilians,  the  Trojans  are  in  number  fo  fcWf 
that 

The  half  of  al  our  menzes  gretc  «id 

fmal 
Sal  not  fynd  zoundcr  ane^j  to  mache 

with  aL  p.  41 6,  1.  17* 

The  true  meaning  of  Rowley  was  Cer- 
tttinly  this.  The  people  on  land,  whom 
he  reprefents  as  running  together  at  the 
fight  of  the  Chriftian  navy,  have  recourie 
to  their  arms,  and  make  a  ftand. 

The  reyning  *  foemen— 

*  Fomen — Enemies.    Rob.  Brunne<.    .    f 

Boun 


[  ^  1 

Boiin  the  merk  fwerd,  and  *  feche  the  ^e 
to  blynn. 

/•  e.  they  draw  out  their  deadly  fwords,  aiid 
ehdeavouf  to  impede^  and  flop  the  land- 
ing of  the  enemy. 

It  muft  not  be  objeded,  that  in  othei"  places 
owley  makes  ufe  of  the  word  yZi^.*  for  the 
rms  are  introduced  in  the  fame  manner^ 
id  ofed  indifferently,  by  Gawin  Douglas; 
[e  mentions 

How  Camilla  hir^^/V  down  can  ding. 

p*  287.  \.ii. 

fe  fpeaks  afterwards  of  Turnus— 

Turnus  fchakand  his  hede^'faid,  thou  fers 

A 

Thy  fervent  wourdis  compt  I  not  ane  flro.^ 

p.  445.  L  36. 

#Vne  aid  crag  flane,  6cc.  he 

Xiynt  in  hys  bond  &  fwakkit  at  hisy^i^^ 

p.  445.  1.  5f; 

^  This  word  is  ex^refled  in  Gower  after  the  fam^ 
uiner. 

Whgn  Jafon  tame  the  flees  toficht. 
I.  f •  to  feek. 
'^k  Amint.  p.  105.    The  like  t9  be  obferved  in  the 

*ff.ofK.C.C. 

H  The 


C  ^  I 

:  T^  tbxU  if  ^n  wc9e  to  take  ok  the  wlrak^ 

would  perhaps  be  found  to  be  £utker  cor- 
rupted :  but  I  fhall  not  meddle  wkh  it.  Allf 
my  endeavour  is  to  fhew  from  the  nature  of 
thefe  miilakes,  that  Chatterton  had  an  ori- 
ginal poem  before  him  :•  and  could  not  have 
been  the  author  of  theie  compofitions.  For 
dus  purpofe  thie  paflage  above  ts  fofficieaC* 

.    AM£NGED;ami  AMENG£S« 

Orr  feeft  the  hatchedd  f^edc 
Yprauiiceynge  o*cr  the  medc, 
'    And  sieig&e  to  be  amenged  the  poyndedd 
fpeeres..         Song  to Mlhu  p. 25^  l.i. 

The  meaning  of  the   wrm*d:  is*  mioied  or 
mingkd ;  but  it  does  not  feem  to  make  any 
tcnk  here  in  this  acceptation  i  and  it  k  be^ 
fides  not  to   be  reconciled  with  granmiar. 
It  moreover  fpoils  the  verfe  by  being  a^  triijK 
lable;   and  gives  a  time  too  much^    Wha* 
has  been  introduced  as  a  participle,  was  ori- 
ginally a  prepofition  ;  and  exprefled>  amenge%, 
of  amenges :  which  anfwered  to  the  words  tf-  ^ 
mmg  and  amongji  with  us.     It  is  a  varwitionk 
of  the  Saxon  aman;  and  amasnjes^:  and  isr 
by  feveral  writers  introduced -in  nearly  the 
fame  manner.     We  may  find  it  often  in  the 
veriiton  of  Gawia  Douglas;  particularly  where 
iEneas  is  accompanying  Evander. 

Amangie 


iLduihgiii  thaioe  with  fie  caij)jrhg  and  bik 
<    TaWatt;£vaiidrtts  puit  Higeyng.  may  fhdke. 

L.  8*  p^  224.  1. 35« 

The  word  thcrcfprc  fccrfis  to  be  the  ptcpo- 
^fioii,  amenge  or  amenges  j  but  altered  by  thi 
i^fcAber  to  a  participle.  The  ineaning  of 
iiie  l^fl^  in  Rowley  is,  that  the  *  ftedd  was 
fsea  to  ptance  afid  deigh  to  be  amongji  thi 
{>oinfcd  fpears. 

*  We  have  lihe  amKofify  for  thd  word  ih  an- 
6ther  |*tft  of  the  fame  verfioii.  Vifgil  is 
fp^iiig  of  the  Rtttilians^  who  were  found 
Ifetiplbg;^  in  their  camp  at  night :  inter  lofa 
totafiitie :  which  is  thud  tranflated. 

The  men  ligging  thehamcs  about  thare  nek ; 
.  Pr  than  amangis  the  quhelis  and  the  thetis. 

p.  287.  L  6. 

•  The!  W6rd  occtir 8  iri  another  place :  where 
H  db^  not  feem  td  be  truly  reprefented :  and 
tlOf  kM  appears  to  be  fo  corrupfed,  that  it 
tSAj  adt  be  ^y  to  reilore  it.  What  I  mentioil^ 
lA  id  the  beginning  of  the  Storie  concerning 
WillkaB'  Cahyhge. 

AAedte  a  brooklette^  as  l  laie  reclyned, 

Lifteynge  to  heare  the  water  glyde  alonge^ 
Myndynge  how  thorowe  the  grene  mees  y t 
wyn^d, 
Awhilft  the  carys  ireipons'd  ytts  mot-« 
tring  ibngCy 

*  Of  Ae  Irrm  i^jfeWIiM  fpeak  bercafter. 

Ha  Af 
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At  dyftaunt  ryfyng  Avonnc  to  he  fped, 
Amenged  wyth  ryfyng  hylles  dyd  fhewe  yt9 
head.  p^  278. 

The  tranfcriber  feems  to  have  taken  fomc 
liberties  here^  either  from  not  having  truly 
read,  or  not  perfectly  underftood^  the  origi- 
nal. We  meet  with  rtfing  Avon  joined  with 
rifing  hills,  which  could  not  well  be  the 
words,  or  meaning  of  the  original  compoier. 
And  when  fomething  is  faid  tojhewtts  bead^ 
it  is  not  eafy  to  find  out,  what  is  referred  to : 
for  there  &ems  to  be  a  verb  without  a  no- 
minative cafe.  How  the  lines  flood  at  firfl 
may  be  difficult  to  determine.  If  I  might 
venture  a  conjefture  or  two,  I-lhould  think 
that  for  dijlaunt  we  fhould  read  difhunce: 
and^  for  amenged  with  ry^ng  hylles,  which 
contains  an  aukward  repetition,  we  fliouldput 
-—wyth  ryfen^  or  riveriy  hilles  :  by  this  is 
meant — furjounded  with  interrupted  and  bra* 
ken  hills,  in  the  midfl  of  the  highland,  clifiv, 
the  river  was  feen  to  rife.  Amenged  certainly 
fignifies  mixed,  and  furrounded. ,  Robert  of 
Gloucefter  expreiTes  it  ymenged  :  and  fpeak*^ 
ing  of  the  ancient  Britons,  he  fays 

Thus  were  heo  in  werre  and  wo'  ymenged 
by  the  Saxones.  p.  278.  L  i- 

It  occurs  in  another  ]plac&t--»^ 

Tho- 
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Tho  hco  were  thorg  out  *  ymcnged  with 
fwerd  and  with  mace.      p.  48.  1.  21. 

But  there  is  dill  fome  farther  miftake :  for 
in  the  lad  line  fbmething  is  predicated:  apd  it 
is  not  clear  of  whom  or  what  it  is  fpoken,  I 
(hould  therefore  read  the  two  laft  lines  in 
the  following  manner.  The  poet  has  men-* 
tioned  his  fituation — Anente  a  brooklette  as 
I  lay  reclined :  and  given  an  account  of  the 
profpeCt^  which  was  aflForded  him. 

At  diflaunce  rifing  Avonne^  as  he  fp^d, 
Ameng'd  with  ryfen  hilles  dyd  (hewe  his 
head. 

To  rive  :  difcerpere,  frangere.    Lye*s  Ety- 
mology 

Thefe  liberties  in  correAing  the  text  may 
perhaps  be  thought  too  great  to  be  confident 
with  true  criticifm.  But  there  is  reafon  to 
tfajak,  that  the  tranfcriber  has  taken  as  great, 
and  thp  remedy  mufl  be  adequate  to  the 
difeaie. 

A    L    M    E    R. 

The  poet;  in  the  truly  excellent  ballade  of 
Charity,  defcribes  a  perfon  overtaken  by  a 

♦  Y  menged  five  ymenged,  vd  ymcngd  :  mingled* 
Gloflf.  to  Rob.  Gloceften 

Menge :  mingle,  mix*    GloflT*  to  Rob,  Brunne. 

H  3  fuddeu 
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ittdden  ftorm,  whom  t^e  ftiiee  aa  Abfur,    It 
fs  no^  imppifibl^j  bitf:  that  tbiere  might  have 
been  fi|,ch  a  wor4  tp  denote  ao  ^^  ^almes  f 
but  it  is  pon^rary  to  analogy :  and  I  thin% 
improbable.    After  a  noble  aefcription  of  the 
plouds  gathering,  and  the  approaching  of  t^e 
fempefti  fhe  perfon  fpoken  of  is  thus  intro- 
^uced. 
Beneathe  a|i  holmp^  fade  by  a  pa^Hwaie  Me^ 
Which  4ide  uiito  Seynde  Qodwine's  cos 
vent  lede : 
A  haplefs  pilgrim  mpneynge  die)  abidc^' 
Pore  in  his  view,  ungentle  in  his  wcde. 
Ijonge  bretful  of  the  raiferies  of  neede. 
Where  from  the  hail-ftonc  could  the  jUmei^ 
flic?  • 

He  h^  QQ  hpufen  there,  ne  anic  ooTCftt  nic 

p.  204.  v,i5,^ 

He  is  again  mentioned  by  the  fame  title, 
y.  76.  We  find  that  the  perfon,  thus.deno4 
minated,  is  fpoken  of  above  as  a  pilgrim  :  and 
when  afterwards  the  Abbot  of  St.  Godwin 
appears,  and  this  perfon  applies  to  himj^  we 
^Tfad  agreably  to  what  preceded— 

An  almes,  £r  |>rieft^  the  droppyo^  «^;|irm 
&ide. 

Now  we  know,  that  ^  peyjfon,  who  had  been 
Vpon  a  pilgrimage,  was  itiled  a  Palmer :  It 
was  a  ^rd  4^  ^  manner  fyoqnymous  mSS&x 


[    '03    ] 

j&at  of  Pjlgrkxi.  In  the  Fifion  of  Pierce 
Plowman  aperibn  is  introdnced^wbo  purpofel 
ittting  out  upon  one  of  theie  holy  expeditions 
then  in  vogue.     He  accordingly  fays-^ 

*— >Hang  mi  hoper  at  mi  hals  in  ftede  x>f  a 

fcripe, 
A  bnfhel  of  bi-ead-corn  bring  me  thereint 
For  I  wil  fowe  it  my  felfc^  and  fith  will  I 

wend 
To  Pilgrimages,  as  *  Palmers  do,  pardon  to 

have.  P-  31*  ^* 

We  may,  I  thinks  be  afRiredt  that  this  was 
the  true  reading  in  the  two  places  above. 
Likewife  what  is  exprefled  bail/iane,  was^  I 
believe,  baHJlorm.  In  confequence  of  which, 
I  fllould  imagine,  that  the  lines  at  firft  were 
after  this  manner. 

Where  from  the  bmlfiarm  could  the  Palmer 
flit? 
inftead  of 
Where  from  the  hailfioTU  could  the  Aimer 
flic? 
Again — 

And  from  the  pathwaic  fide  then  turned  bee. 
Where  the  poor  Palmer  laie  beneath  the 
boimen'  tree. 

*  Palmer,  a  pilgrim^  that  travels  to  vifit  hcly  placet. 
Kerfey's  Did. 

H  4  Inftead 
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Inftead  of  the  poor  Almfr.  So  £u*  am  I 
from  fuppofing  that  this  youth  could  have 
been  the  author  of  this  excellent  compofition, 
that  I  am  perfuaded^  he  did  not  underftand 
fhe  context*  find  as  he  had  an  ancient  and 
implired  manufcript  before  him,  he  had  not 
fagacity  to  fupply  the  deficiencies,  wheri^ver 
fuch  happened.  Yet  he  adted  for  the  beft, 
as  we  find  in  the  prefent  inftance,  where  he 
introduced  Aimer  for  Palmer,  thinking  that 
it  related  to  almes. 

B   R   E    T   F   U   L, 

Longe  bretful  of  the  miferies  of  neede^ 

This  in  the  note?  is  interpreted^yiZfe^  with  ; 
and  by  *  Skinner— /^/^//;  all  which  feem^ 
to  be  mere  furmife.  We  find  the  word  occur 
in  the  Crede  of  Pierce  Plowman,  where  he  is 
defcribing  a  Fryar  Preacher^  to  whofc  order 
be  had  no  great  regard. 

A  greet  churl  &  a  grum,  growen  as  a  tonne. 
With  a  face  fo  fat,  and  as  a  ful  bleddere 
Blewen  bretful  of  breth,  and  as  a  bagge 
honged. 

The  word  is  tp  be  found  alfo  in  the  j^rologue 
pf  Chaucer,  where  he  is  defcribing  a  Pardoner^ 

*  See  aUfo  Kerfey.    Bretful,  top-ful^ 

Hi8 
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♦  His  wallet  lay  bcfornc  him  in  his  lappe, 

Bret'ful  of  p^don^  come  from  Rome  al 

hote.  v«  686* 

It  is  alio  introduced  in  the  Knight's  Tale« 

A  mantelet  upon  his  fhouldres  hanging 
Bretful  of  rubies  red,  as  fire  fparkling. 

V.  2i66» 
What  is  the  true  etymology  of  the  word  I 
cannot  pretend  to  determine.  It  may  poiV 
fibly  be  deduciblc  from  ^f*  breed  and  bredt 
which  anfwer  to  the  Latin,  latus  -«-  broad. 
Bret-ful  may  fignify  lat^  oppletus^  i.  e.  JUled 
the  ivboie  breadth  i  and  be  analogous  to  brim** 
full :  but  of  this  I  cannot  (peak  with  any 
certainty* 

CHERISAUNEL 

Some  cherifaun^'  '/y/  to  gentle  myndc. 

p.  75*  V.  u 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  with  his  ufual  judgement  has 
Feftored  the  original  reading :  which  was  cer-» 
tainly,  as  he  repirefents  it« 

Some  cherifauniT^  //  is  to  gentle  myndel 

♦  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  Edition, 

t  BTcdt^triad$lf.  GlofHtoRobertof  Gloucefter.  The 
Umt  to  be  found  in  Robert  of  Brunne.  Hence  perhapi 
^bredfi^l  and  t>retfu|« 

In 
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In  Ttl!pe&  to  the  word  itielft  it  is  borrow* 
fd  from  the  Ffench  :  and  to  be  found  in 
Cl^aticcr  and  other  writers.  In  this  inftance 
before  us^  as  in  many  others,  the  mode  of  er- 
jror  will  fhew,  from  whom  the  miftake  pro* 
ceeded :  and  we  may  be  aifured,  that  it  could 
mot  have  originated  in  the  author  of  the 
work ;  but  in  the  transcriber.  This  is  not 
tn  overfighty  and  tip  of  the  pet).  There  is 
defign  and  induflry  in  this  variation ;  bowr 
(Bver  ill  conducted  and  mifapplied^  The  pef'r 
fs>B,  with  whom  the  blunder  began,  OMpil 
liave  had  a  MfT,  before  him  t  which  he  coa)4 
AtQC  perle^ly  read  and  copy :  as  it  was  probt^ 
Wy  impaired  wi(h  a£« ;  and  the  letters  nof 
clearly  defined.  He  has  in  confequcftce  ^ 
this  left  out  by  miftake  the  letter  c  in  che- 
fifaunce ;  and  rendered  it  cheri/aune.  In  the 
next  place  he  has  added  to  this  miftake  by 
taking  the  initial  i  from  it  is ;  aod  joining  it» 
as  final,  to  the  word,  which  is  antecedent. 
By  thefe  means  it  is  made  cberifaunei.  Then 
with  a  feeming  regard  to  aecuracy  he  put^ 
|Jie  mark  of  an  aphssrcfis  to  the  word,  w^fdl 
he  had  abbreviated,  and  exprefles  it  'tys.  For 
Its  he  has  uxmecefiarily  addj^l  a  fyUable  m  one 
pla^DC ;  he  is  forped  to  tak^  it  away  in  another 
for  the  fake  of  the  veffftt  Now,  as.  X  before 
6id,  wjc  have  m  this  example  all  the  mif* 
fronception  of  a  bad*  critic;  who  has  been 

guilty 


guilty  fif  A  ^compUcatioa  gf  iBift^ikes.  Ha4 
the  rc^  author  kft  o^%  a  letter  in  the  maa^ 
per  above;  h^  wpuM  nppn  o^iervii^  hi$ 
ofiniffiop  h^ve  lAjfer^ed  it  a(  pncip.  He  qui^ 
|)ave  been  ^ppiiiM  of  bis  own  pu^poie ;  aii4 
been  acquainted  with  this  terim^  which  hf 
f^SoA.  But  the  tranfcriber  was  not  mafter  of 
them :  hp  did  not  icnow  their  jotrinfic  worth ; 
9pr  eveQ  |he  eleioenfs,  laf  which  they  werf 
ppmpofed*  t)?  therefore  by  trying  $o  remedy 
gm  mif^t  has  run  m>$9  others ;  aiui  ruined^ 
fvbat  he  would  aip^i>d.  In  (bort  I  muft  ro» 
9)ir  to  my  priginal  poftulatumt  that  every 
llrtbor  muil:  kt^ow  bis  own  ineanin|^i  and 
Im  own  terms^  and  didion,  6i}t  ChattertoQ 
fTM  by  no  means  a  judge  of  thefe  before  us  t 
M  is  evident  frcm  hii  ng^akes.  We  feo 
fhiviy  in  many  ini^ncea^  that  he  was  per^ 
l^exed,  and  at  a  lofs  to  find  out  the  purpon 
of  die  fttl^eft  matter ;  which  4P0ttld  never  bo 
^  cafe  of  a  real  compofeip.  The  miftako 
tbeve  19  very  fimilar  to  otherSt  which  hav« 
preceded  :  particularly  to  that  about  fraying 
diey  blynn ;  inftead  of  blypning  the  fraie,  o|i^ 
laie:  a  miftake^  of  which  the  true  author  of 
the  poem  could  not  have  been  guilty.  The 
veiy  tarm^t  which  we  ,u|e,  when  we  fay, 
^U8  and  thus  was  the  original  reding, 
plainly  intiinate*  that  there  was  an  original 
work :  not  an  original  by  Chatterton^  w|io 

war 
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was  guilty  of  thefe  mifconeeptions ;  but  of  a 
writer  far  prior.  Thus  in  the  lift  of  the  er- 
rata, we  are  referred  to  the  original  (that  iS| 
tAe  authors)  reading.  But  this  is  always  con- 
trary to  the  reading  of  Chatterton.  What  is 
then  the  natural  inferenci:.  to  be  ofiade  ?  cer- 
tainly—that  Chatterton  was  not  theauthon 
He  was  the  very  perfon,  who  perverted  and 
confounded  the  original*  He  muft  therefore 
have  been  only  a  tranfcriber,  and  commenta- 
tor. The  original  reading  was  prior  to^his 
miftakes.  and  bv  another  hand.  The  learned 
Editor  of  Rowley's  poems  ftiles  them  the 
nident  mijiakes  of  the  tranfcriber.  Of  thefe 
miftakes  the  tranfcriber  would  never  havie 
been  guilty,  if  he  had  pofTeiTed  a  fiftieth  part 
of  the  learning  and  fagacity  of  the  Editor  s 
with  whom  I  agree  in  every  thing :  faving  only 
that  I  am  obliged  to  make  this  inference 
from  the  fame  premifes,  viz.  that  thefe  mif- 
takes  prove  this  young  man  to  have  been 
merely  a  tranfcriber^  and  that  the  author  was 
a  different  perfon. 

B  E  S  TO  I  K  E  R  R  £• 

.  No,  befloikerre,  I  v^^lle  go.     p.  82.  v.  91. 

No,  foule  beftoykerre,  I  wylle  rende  the 

ayre.  p.  154.  v.  1064. 

Chatterton  feems  to  have  miftaken  the  com<^ 

portion 
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pofioon  of  this  word^  and  out  of  the  old^iOO 
(or  w) .  to  have  formed  two  letters^  t  and  a« 
Hence  inflead  of  the  true  term  befwicerre  or 
befwikerre  he  has  idly  expreifed  it  befkn^ 
kerre.  The  word,  when  truly  rendered^ 
fignifies  a  deceiver;  from  the  Saxon  bej^c^- 
frans ;  and  befpican,  illicere,  fallere.  See 
Lye  and  Manning's  Did.  Gower  fpeaks  of 
the  Sirens,  as  finging  in  notes 

Of  fuche  meafure,  of  fuche  mufycke, 
Whcrof  the  fliippes  they  (did)  befwyke.     ' 
ConfeiT.  Am.  1. 1.  p.  lo.  b; 

it  occurs  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  "p  nouJ>ep  fculbe  bcfpican  cj^ep. 
See  Hickes.  Thefaur.  v.  i.  p,  158.  The  word 
iimply  was  fwyke  :  the  preceding  6e  is  merely 
the  old  Saxon  prefix ;  which  we  ftill  retain 
ID  many  words  ;  fuch  as  becalmed,  benighted^ 
belinied^  befpoken,  betoken.  The  word  i$ 
found  in  Robert  of  Gloucefter.  Anlaf  fays 
to  King  Athelftan,  who  wondered,  that  he 
did  not  difclofe  a  fecret  to  him — 

Syre,  he  fcyde,  ych  ^yas  yfuore  to  hym  ar 

to  the. 
And  gyf  ych  adde  hym  byfuyke,  the  wors 

thou  wofl  leye  me.       p.  272.  1.  ult. 

It  occurs  alfo  fimply.  Suyke,  a  traitor,  (c^ 
duccr.  Suykedhedc,  treachery.  Suykedom, 
treachery.     Q\oS.  ibid. 

It 


<  It  it  pldn  from  what  &a»  preceded^  thai  diia 
yoUftg  man  could  not  read  the  charaders^ 
with  which  he  was  engaged.  The  old  black 
ktter  tO^  haying  its  firft  ftrokc  elevated  abovd 
the  line^  made  him  conclude,  riiat  the  formqi' 
part  w^a  i.  t :  and  the  latter^  not  diffibrinj} 
at  all  from  an  cr,  determined  him  in  hiaocH 
tiDa«  it  could  Aot  bo  from  Skinner,  that  hi 
was  led  into  the  miftake  :  for  there  the'  let- 
ters ^re  too  well  defined  i  and  her  w^  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  common  blaek  letter 
to  have  been  deceived.  The  elements  there 
could  not  have  afibrded  room  for  this  decep*^ 
tion.  It  was  from  a  Mfll  that  he  was  miiled; 
iHiisre  the  charaffcers  are  more  confufdd,  and 
of  a  more  antique  caft.  Qf  this  particular  let* 
ter  many  examples  may  be  ieeh  in  Iiicfeei> 
Theiaurus:  efpecially  v.  i.  p.  144.  Ih  thtf 
firft  Editions  of  Caxton,  and  in  other  t>lack 
letter  books,  as  low  down  as  Spencier^s  Shep- 
herd's Calendar,  1591  :  we  may  fee  it  es^ 
prefled  much  after  the  fanie  manner*,  as  we 
find  it  in  Mff.  to.  This  in  an  old  v^rltlng,^ 
Impaired  by  time^  might  eafily  be  talcen  for 
to  :  efpecially  if  the  ftrokes  were  not  well 
dbfined,  nor  the  letters  feparated,  as  they  arb 
flow  Zr  daya.  For  the  cfaaradters  in  old  writ-f 
iogs  aie  often  biiDught  fo  very  near,  and  artr 
fiiiUdxIsd  with  one  another,  that  it  reqpHret* 
much  ufe^  «nd  a  diflinguiihiag.  eye>  to  de^ 

ciphei^ 
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ti^bff/  fiienf.  It  ^bov6  tH  things  mqairii  A 
competent  knowledge  in  the  language  whicb 
^txy  tranfrait.  But  of  this  Chatterton  vfm 
toftkfefS^ity  deftkute^ 

A  M   E   N   U   S  E  D- 

It  is  iaid^  upon  the  ChrUlian  fleet  approach* 
ing  towards  the  Holy  Land-— 
The  amenufid  natioones  be  afton. 

p.  6^  V.  5v 

Itt  Ae  notes  it  is  interpreted^— ^i&r  dimmijbed 
er  lijemd*  But  how  eould  thefe  natioos  be 
li0Mcd  or-  diminiihed^  befose  they  were  de^^ 
feated,  or  eveft  attacked  ?  Tiie  word  is?  not. 
IniljF  exprcfied  $  and?  the  meaning  of  it  is  very 
tliflTerent.  It  fignifies  the  accurjed^  the  diom* 
naik  nations. -^  alluding  xq  the  infikiel  Saca^ 
cens ;  whom  thoie  of  the  Crniade  held  in 
dMeflation.  By  this  term  are  denoted  all' fuch 
ss  lie  under  a  curfe,  and  are  excommuntcated^. 
By  Robert  of  Gloucefter  it  is  truly  expreflcd 
•^mmmaJeJf  and  anumfidz  and  it  occurs  ixk 
Ibat  writer  more  than  once.  Speaking  of 
Thomas  Beckec  he  tells  U9»— ^ 

He  amanfede  all  thulke/that  fiich  unrize 

had  ido> 
To  the  churche  of  Canterbury,  &  the  Hirtg 

ycrowncd  fe-.  '  p.  474. 1.  xt. 

3  -  '-        The 
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The  proud  Archbifhop^  it  feems^  curfed  ami 
excommunicated  all  thofe^  who  had  done» 
mnrizt,  that*  is^  inju/iice^  to  the  See  of  Canter- 
bury,  and  ufurped  his  office  in  crowning 
King  Henry  the  Second.  Thefe  were  the 
Archbifhop  of  York  ;  the  Bifhop  of  Salif- 
bury ;  and  the  Bifhop  of  Exeter. 

There  are  two  words,  which  the  tran- 
fcriber  has  flrangcly  confounded.  The  firfl 
is,  that  concerning  which  we  are  no\fr  ttieating. 
It  comes  from  the  Saxon  Amanfuman^  ex- 
communicare :  and  is  to  be  found  in  many 
old  writers.  The  other,  amenufed^  fignifies, 
as  he  truly  fuppofes,  to  lejfen ;  and  is  deriv- 
ed from  the  French  amenuifer,  to  diminifim 
Of  this  I  fhall  fpeak  hereafter. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  our  early  writ|sra 
often  laid  the  flrefs,  or  accent,  very  differently 
from  what  we  do  now.  From  not  attending 
to  this  we  are  apt  to  think  their  verfe  more 
rough  and  hobbling,  than  in  reality  it  is.  The 
word  natwnnes  in  the  quotation  above,  feems 
to  be  lengthened  to  four  fyllables,  and  to  have 
the  accent  upon  the  penultima.  From  hence 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  true  readixi^g  • 
of  the  word  in  queflion,  was  neither  amenur 
fed,  nor  amanafed ;  but  abbreviated  amanjfed* 
This  the  tranfcriber  did  not  underfknd,  and 
altered  it  to  another  word ;  for  which  indeed 
he  had  fbme  authority :  but  it  was  to  the  de- 
triment of  the  author's  meaning. 

Avmnfyp 
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Armnfy^curje.  Amanfeth,  curfeth :  excom-' 
municatetb.  Amanfed,  curfed.  Amanafed,  ex^ 
communicated.  Gloff.  to  Rob.  of  Gloucefter^ 
It  is  fometimes  found  abbreviated  —  manfed, 
as  in  the  Vifion  of  Pierce  Plowman. 

By  mary,    quoth    a    manfed   prieft   of    the 

march  of  Ireland 
I  count  no  more  confcience,  by  fo  I  catch  filver. 
Than  I  do  tp  drink  a  draught  of  good  ale : 
And  fo  fiyde  fixty  of  the  fame  contrey. 

p.  115. 

From  hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  amanafed, 
or  amanfed  nations  were  the  infidel  Saracens. 

If  what  I  have  fuppofed,  be  true,  that  by 
the  amanafed,  or  amanfed,  nations,  was  figni- 
iicd  the  iccurfed  race  5  then  we  may  fee  the 
proccfs  of  error  in  this  young  man.  As  he 
did  not  know  the  purport  of  the  term,  he 
had  recourfe  to  Skinner's  Etymologicum  ;  or 
to  Kerfey :  but  no  fuch  word  was  to  be  found 
in  either  of  them-  However  a  word  not  very 
unlike  in  found,  amenufedj  does  occur  in  both ; 
and  betokens,  diminijljed.  Amenufed,  dimi^ 
nufus.  Skinner.  Amenufed,  dimnijhed  or 
lejfened.  Kerfey.  This  he  took  for  granted 
was  the  very  term,  of  which  he  was  in  queft  : 
and  accordingly  altered  amanafed  to  amenu- 
fed, and  explained  it  by  dimnijhed.  But  this 
ktms  to  prove  alnu>fl:  to  a  dcmonilration, 
that  he  had  a  MiT.  before  him :  and  confe- 
queatlj  was  merely  a  tranfcriber. 

I  C  O  RV  E  N 
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CO  RVEN,  YCORVEN,  YCORN, 
D  E  C  O  R  N. 

Thic  gcntlcncfs  doth  corvcn  them  foe  grctc, 

p.  79.  V.  ^6. 
Dyd  fo  ycorvenn  cvcrrie  fliape  to  joie. 

p.  42.  V.  170. 

Onn  mie  longe  fhielde  ycorm  diie  name 

fhould  find.  p.  102.  v.  170. 

It  is  interpreted— /«^A/;  but  it  fignifies  to 
frame  and  faihion  by  cutting :  Ang.  to  carve, 
from  the  Saxon  ceojipan.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Crede  of  Pierce  Plowman,  where  he  fays^ 

I  femed  upon  that  hous«  &  yeme  theron 

loked, 
Whow  the  pileres  weren  ypaint  Sc^pulched 

ful  clcne. 
And  quaintly  ^r^rz;^». 

He  mentions  the  Chapter  houfe — 

Corven  and  covered  &  queyntelych  cn^ 
tayled. 

Sometimes  the  word  is  ufed  for  to  cut  in  ge-- 
neral. 

He  vel  doung  as  a  gret  ok,  that  beneathe 
ycorve  were. 

Rob.  of  Glouc.  p.  2o8«  L  14. 

i.e.  Ht 


i.  e.  Hefel  down  as  a  great  oak,  that  was  cui 
beneath. 

It  is  fomctimcs  cxprcffed  Decorn;  which 
fignifies  very  much  carved :  for  de  in  com- 
pofition  is  often  intenfive.  It  is  faid  by  Ro- 
bert of  Gloucefter — p*  529.  1.  21. 

—Sir  Gilebcrt  the  Marfchal 
Defouled  was  thoru  mifauntre  &  debrufed^lp 
And  deide. 

Dcbrufedc,  five  debrufed, — fadly  bruifed : 
all  bruifed,— *  mightily  crujhed.  GlofT.  to  Rob. 
of  Gloucefter. 

B    R    E     M    E. 

To  ken  fyke  large  a  fleet,  fyke  fyne,  ♦  fyko 
breme.  p.  6.  v.  6* 

This  word  by  the  tranfcriber  is  inter- 
fivcted^rong:  but  it  has  no  relation  iojirength* 
On  the  contrary  it  denotes  any  thing,  which 
makes  a  fine  and  beautiful  appearance :  alfo 
any  thing  terrible  and  alarming.  Hence  breme 
winter  is  mentioned  by  Spencer :  and  in  the 
poem  of  William  and  the  Werwolf,  the  term 
is  very  frequent.     We  accordingly  read  of-— 

*  This  term  occurs  often  in  Gawin  Douglas,  cxpreflcd 
fie,  fik,  and  ficb. 
Lat  u$  befeik  for  peace  at  fic  diftres.      p.  177.  1.  32. 
Tniiftinnawifethatthismy  werlcbefich.  p.7. 1.48. 

I  %  %  breme 
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a  bi^me  number  of  bcftcs :  a  brme  wild  bcrt : 
breme  dedus,  or  deeds  :  bremcy  battle, 

—To  abate  the  hoftc  of  that  breme  Duke. 

p.  i8- 

Be  that  time  was  that  barn  ful  breme  of 

his  age.  p.  6i* 

It  is  an  intire  Saxon  word  without  any  al- 
teration, and  exprefled  bpemc.  By  this  was 
fignified— folennis,  clarus,  notabilis.  Lye  and 
Manning.  Sax.  Dift. 

This  leads  me  to  conlider  another  paffagc, 
which  this  perfon  has  equally  miftaken* 
Godwin  is  telling  his  fon  Harold,  that  he 
knows  him  to  be  noble  and  brave ;  but  fears, 
that  he  is  too  much  led  by  appearances. 

And  that  thie  rede  bee  ofte  borne  down  bic 
breme.  p.  177.  v.  12. 

Here  breme  is  introduced  as  a  fubftantive  $ 
imd  agreably  with  the  interpretation  given 
before,  it  is  rendered  ftrength.  But  it  re- 
lates here,  as  it  did  above,  to  fomething  fine, 
and  fpecious.  Godwin  therefore,  when  he 
has  aflured  hi$  fon  of  his  good  opinion,  ftill 
intimates,  that  he  is  too  much  a  Courtier  j 
^d  that  his  rede  or  under/landing,  is  often 
borne  down  by  the  magnificence  of  King  Ed- 
ward. The  anfwer  of  Harold  fliews,  that. 
this  is  the  meaning. 

10 
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— —  his  Normans  know^ 
I  make  no  complicers  of  the  ihemrypgc 

trayne. 

That  is — fo  far  am  I  from  being  miflcd  by 
the  gaudy  appearance  of  the  King  and  his 
Courtiers,  that  I  have  made  no  acquaint- 
with  the  tinfel  tribe. 

In  ah  ancient  fong,  quoted  by  Mr.  Whar- 
ton, a  lover  fpeaks  of  his  miftrefs  as  a  beau- 
tiful bird — 
^  .  -    That  brid  fo  breme  in  ♦  bower. 

i.e.  iojine  and  exquijke. 

ifl^iiodier  place  mention  is  madeof  thefeafpn^ 

When  Briddes  fingeth  breme. 

.  •  Jq  jjone  of  thefe  inftances  is  there  any  re- 
fcreBice  to  flrength.  ^ 

THE   and   T  H  E  I  E. 

The  Poet  fpeaking  of  AKWold,  one  of  thofe^ 
who  at  the  Battle  of  Haftings  led  on  the 
blinds  from  Briftol,  fays  a  great  deal  in  his 
praife^  and  to  the,  honour  of  thofe,  whom  he 
commanded, 

O  Alfwolde,  faie,  how  {halle  I  finge  of  thee^ 
Or  telle  how  manie  dyd  benethe  thee  falle  ? 

P-  ^53-  ^-  S^Jf- 
♦  ?•  a6. 

I  3  He 
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He  acids  farther — 

Like  thee  their  leader  cche  Briiftowyannc^ 

foughte^  &c, 

«         ♦         «         m         «         «         « 

Fore  theie,  like  thee  that  daie  bewreckc 
ywrqughte. 

He  then  intimates^  that  of  the  Normans  ilain 
by  them^  one  third  fell  by  the  hand  of  Alf- 
wolde. 

Did  thirtie  Normans  falle  upon  the  grounder 

Full  half  a  fcore  from  tbee  and  tieie  receive 

their  fatale  wounde,  v.  329. 

All  the  preceding  flanzas  end  with  ao  Alex* 
andrine,  which  cpnfifts  of  twelve  feet :  but 
this  contrary  to  all  rule  confifts  of  fourteen^ 
And  the  fupernumerary  words  in  the  middle 
fanJ  tbeie)  entirely  ruin  the  rythm  of  the 
verfe.  The  lines,  I  imagine,  flood  originally 
thus  :  the  former  being  a  queftiont 

Pid  thirtie   Norm^nnes  falle   upon   the 

grounde  ? 
^v\\  half  a  icore  from  tbf^  received  their 
fataje  woupde. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  the  addrefs  is  not  only 
to  Alfwolde,  but  to  the  Briflowans  in  ge- 
neral :  and  that  the  meaning  of  (he  poet  is^ 
th^t  if  at  any  time  thirty  Normans  fell  in 
the  battle,  one  third  were  killed  by  the  peo- 
ple fronx  BriflpL    This  may  be  the  cafe,  but 

the 
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the  vcrfc  is  ftill  wrong,  and  muft  then  be 
redified  in  the  manner  following  — 

Like  thee  their  leader,  each  Briftowyan 
foughte,  &c. 

Did    thirtie  Normannes   fall   upon    the 

gt^ounde  ? 
Full  half  a  fcore  from  them  received  their 

fatale  wound. 

The  original  reading  may  pofSbly  be  in 
fome  degree  uncertain  :  but  that  thaverfe  is 
faulty,  I  think,  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  The 
particle  and,  with  either  tbee,  or  tbie,  muft  be 
left  out. 

OMISSION. 

I  have  mentioned,  that  every  ftanza  ended 
with  an  *  Alexandrine :  and  that  it  uniformly 
confifted  of  twelve  fyllables;  But  there  is 
an  exception  to  this,  which  I  imagine  has 
arifen  from  the  inadvertency  of  the  tranfcri** 
ben  Gyrth,  at  the  Battle  before  mentioned, 
goes  forth  with  a  fmall  number  of  men,  and 
makes  an  attack  upon  the  advanced  guard  of 
die  Normans.  And  he  tells  Tankerville,  who 
had  wifhed  him  not  to  be  fo  eager  to  engage, 

*  I  mean  only  in  the  firft  part  of  the  fecond  poem. 
The  other  parts  vary. 

I  4  that 
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that  he    defpifes   the   whole  power  of  his 
Duke :  and  then  adds. 

Here  fihgle  onlie  thefe  to  all  thfe  crewc 
Shall   fhewe   what    Englyfli   handes    and 
heartes  can  doe.  p.  240,  v.  59, 

The  fenie  is  certainly  -  compleat,  as  the 
lines  here  ftand:  yet  the  verfc  manifeftly 
/hews,  that  fomething  is  ftill  wanting :  and 
the  laft  verfe  fhould  undoubtedly  be  in  the 
manner  following. 

— — *  Thefe  to  all  thie  crewc 
Shall  fhewe,  what  Englyfh   handes.  ami 
Englyjh  heartes  can  doe. 

BURLIE  BROND— BETRASSED. 

Am  I  betrajfed?    fyke  ftiulde   mie  burlie 

bnm4e 
I>epeyndte  the  wronges  on   hym,   from 

whom  I  bore,  p.  177.  v.  7. 

Chattertoo  in  his  notes  upon  burlie  bronde 
feems  to  be  quite  wide  of  the  purport  of  thefe 
terms.  There  cannot  be  a  ftronger  inftance 
of  his  ignorance.  6ut  as  the  preceding  word 
betrajfed  may  perhaps  appear  fufpicious,  aiid 
create  prejudice ;  I  will  bring  fome  autho*- 
rities  in  its  favour,  before  I  advance  any  far- 
ther. Betrafied  is  provincial  for  betmyed  i 
Md  feems  to  have  betn  ufed  in  different  |»rt8 

of 
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of  the  kingdom.  JEnczs  is  defcribed  by  Vir- 
gil as  lopking  at  a  painted  reprefentation  of 
the  Thracian  camp,  where  Rhefus  was  flain  : 
.whiqh  is  thus  defcribed  by  Gawin  Douglgs. 

.   .  not  fcr  thence  faw  he  quharo 

.    The  qubite  tentis  of  Refus  evill  kep 
Betnifit;wcre.  L.  i.  p.  27.  1,49. 

One  chapter  in  the  hiftorical  poem  of 
William  Wallace  begins  thus.— How  Wallace 
was  betraifit  by  Schir  Johne  Menteith,  &c. 

B.  la.  p.  ij6. 

Again— 

For  covetifc  Menteith  upon  fals  wayls 
Betraifit  Wallace.  B.  12.  p.  174.  b. 

Bctraiiit :  hitrayed.  GlofT.  Co  Gawin  Doug- 
las. 

In  the  poem  of  ^lla  it  is  found  exprcflcd 
betrafled: 

Oh  !  heaven,  and  earthe !  what  is  itt  I  do 

heare  ? 
Am  I  betrafled  ? 

It  is  &>und  much  in  the  fame  manner, 
though  mere  fimply  expreiled,  in  the  ftory  of 
Wil^mx  and  the  Werwolf. 

—  Whan  thcfe  were  told. 
How  the  two  trattes,  that  William  would 
have  trayjied.  P*  7i* 

'  ♦  P.  151.  V.  1030. 

Again— p 
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Again— 
Has  that  untrcwc  tray  tour  trayftedrnt  nouth. 

I  come  now  to  the  terms  burlie  brandy 
which  the  tranfcriber  has  fo  greatly  mifbken. 
He  interprets  burlie,  y«ry:  by  which  I  con- 
jedure^  that  he  takes  brond  for  an  adjedive  ; 
and  fuppofcs  it  to  fignify  burning.  According 
to  him  the  fenfe  of  the  paffage  is — My  burning 
fury  Jhall  ivitnefs  my  wrongs.  But  bronde  is  a 
\  fword:  and  burlie  denotes  any  thing  large ^ 
and  unwieldy.  It  is  often  applied  to  men. 
Burly,  obefus,  corpulentus.  Lye's  Etym. 
That  brond,  or  brand,  was  ufed  for  zfword, 
may  be  fhewn  from  many  examples  i  particu* 
larly  from  the  verfion  of  Gawin  Douglas. 

The  bytand  brand  uphenit  heppit  he. 
And  can  refift,  and  ftynt  the  grete  Ene. 

L.  10.  p.  348.  \.  31. 

Let  me  fland  to  my  chance.    I  tak  on  hand 
For  to  dereyne  this  matter  wyth  thysbrand. 

p.  436.  1.4i» 

But  the  authority  moft  to  my  purpofe  is  to 
be  found  in  the  poem  of  Blind  Harry  upon 
Sir  William  Wallace,  before  mentioned* 
Among  the  accoutrements  of  this  herQ^  ar6 
mentioned— - 

t  Brand,  gladium  denotat.    Ljt. 

Anc 
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Anc  gudc  girdell,  &  fync  ane  burlie  brand. 

B.  8*  p.  104* 

The  fame  is  mentioned  in  the  teftament  of 
Crcflyde. annexed  to  theTroilus  of  Chaucer. 

A  burlie  brande  about  his  middle  he  bare. 

V.  180. 

It  was  a  term  applicable  to  any  thing  large  and 
overgrown :  hence  in  the  ftorie  of  William 
AVallace  the  poet  upon  an  occafion  fays  of 
^im — 

.    Wallace  rcturnit  befyde  ane  buirlie  aik. 

p.  46.  1.  2, 
i.  c.  a  large  oak. 

The  like  appears  in  the  original  Ballad  con- 
cerning the  Battle  of  Otterburn,  commonly 
caUed  Chevy  Chace.  The  word  is  in  the 
copy  publiChcd  by  Hearne  expreffed  brylljr 
by  miftake  for  byrlly.  The  poet  is  fpeaking 
of  the  daugbetie  Douglas — 

and  commyng  with  him  a  myghtte 
meany 
Both  with  fpear  byrlly  and  brand. 

(Sec  Guillialm  Neubrigeus/ by  Hearne — Prc- 
hat^  p.  Ixxxiii.)  By  this  is  meant  both 
with  burly, J^ear  and  brand:  and  what  is  meant 
by  a  burly  fpear  may  be  known  by  a  defcrip- 
^A  given  of  it  in  another  place. 

With 
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With  fuar  fpears  off  myghttc  tre  (he  cum 
in  on  every  fydc. 

Again-^ 

He  fet  uppone  the  lordc  Perfe  a  dynt,  that 

was  fuUe  foar 
With  a  fuar  fpear  of  a  myghtte  tre^ 
/•  €\  a  large  and  burly  fpear. 

The  paflage  in  Rowley  has  not  only  been 
mifintcrpreted  by  the  tranfcriber ;  hut  Wt 
truly  exprefled.  In  the  firft  verfe  there  irk 
fyllable  too  much  :  and  the  original  probably 
run  thus,— 

Am  I  betrafsd:    fyke  AuLie  mie  burlie 
bronde,  &c. 

The  purport  of  it  amounts  to  th,is,  :4fi^  / 
ifetri^ed?  fyke.  i.e.  ajjuredly  my  mighty fwfig4 
ihall  imprint  my  wrongs  in,  wounds,  uppo 
him,  from  whom  I  have  received  them. 

From  the  authorities  above  we  m^y  perr 
ceive  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  in  quef- 
tion.  And  we  may  fee  farther,  how  little 
acquainted  Chatter  ton  muft  have  been  with 
hiftorians  and  etymologifts  :  and  how  cafually 
ahd  fuperficially  he  muft  have  looked  intp 
*  Skinner.  For  this  perfon  explains  kwrUi 
brand  by  magnus  enjis.   Had  he  got  the  terms 

*  He  probablf  applied  to  Kerfey^  who  mcQtioivi  Ifec 

Icnos  in  both  acceptations.  ^ 

from 


I 
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from  this  writer^  he  would  at  the  fame  time 
have  borrowed  the  purport  of  them :  of  which 
we  find  him  utterly  ignorant.  This  is  an- 
other inftance  out  of  many,  where  the  lines 
contain  very  good  fenfe ;  though  the  fuppof- 
ed  author  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  But 
as  it  is  manifefl,  that  he  did  not  underftand 
the  context ;  fo  it  is  equally  plain,  that  he 
coiild  not  have  been  the  real  compofer.  On 
the  contrary,  he  had  an  original  before  him, 
from  which  he  tranfcribed. 


ADVENTAYLE  and  BORNE. 


An  Herald  is  introduced,  as  fpeaking  of 
himfelf,  and  proclaiming  his  office  at  a  tour*^ 
nament. 

I  fonne  of  honnoure,  fpencer  of  her  joies, 
Muft  fwythen  goe  to  yeve  the  fpeeres  a- 

rounde. 
Wythe  advantayk  and  borne  I  meynte  em- 

ploie,  &c.  p.  29.  V.  II. 

It  occurs  more  than  once  in  Rowley  :  and  is 
exhibited  much  in  the  fame  manner. 

Upon  the  Normannes  brazen  adventayle, 

p.  2JU  V.  681. 

Peers*d 
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Peers'd  thro  hys  adventaylc  &  Ikyrts  of 
♦larc.  p.  271.  V.  686. 

In  the  notes  adventaylc  is  interpreted  armer^ 
and  borne,  burnijh.  In  the  paflage  above 
there  feem  to  be  feveral  miftakes.  The  tran- 
fcriber  has  exprefled  the  former  word  with 
a  d,  adventayle,  and  advantayle  :  in  which 
if  there  be  any  propriety,  he  was,  I  believe, 
little  aware  of  it.  The  true  fpelling  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  aventa^le^  from  the  French  avant. 
It  was  fome  part  of  a  fuit  of  armour,  which 
projeded  :  and  this  might  have  been  known 
from  Skinner.  Aventailo :  credo  a  Franco- 
Gallico  jam  obfoleto,  aventail ;  praetentura 
ferrea:  Trpog-epvthov :  ab  adverbio— avant.  A 
like  account  is  afforded  by  Du  Cange :  Ijut 
neither  of  them  define  precifely,  what  piece 
of  armour  it  was.  However  from  the  ac- 
counts, which  are  uniformly  given  of  it,  wc 
may  be  afiured,  that  it  was  fomething  which 
ftood  forward ;  and  is  therefore  fuppofed  by 

*  Lare  is  provincial  for  leather,  and  is  fometimes  ex- 
preflfed  lere  and  lire.  The  meaning  of  the  paflage  is,  that 
ibme  perfon  pierced  through  this  piece  of  armour  and 
the  leather,  with  which  it  was  fkirted  and  lined.  There 
is  a  paflage  exa£tly  parallel  in  the  ftorie  of  Williafn  WaU 
lace. 

Upon  the  craig  with  his  fword  hes  him  tane. 
Throw  brane  and  lyre  in  fundcr  break  the  bane* 

B.  iii«  p.  if» 

Du 
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Dtt  Cange  to  be-— anterior  armaturs  pars. 
In  the  Mff,  of  William  and  the  Werwolf, 
mention  is  made  of  the  hero  feizing  upon  a 
perfon,  with  whom  he  is  engaged  in  fight, 
which  circumftance  is  thus  defcribed. 

William  thant  witli  by  the  aventayle  him 

hente 
To  have  with  his  fwerd  fwapped  of  his 

heade.  p.  54* 

We  find,  that  he  laid  hold  of  a  particular  part 
of  the  armour  ;  fuch  as  moft  facilitated  his 
cutting  off  the  head  of  his  enemy.     This 
therefore  mud  have  been  part  of  the  helmet : 
and  that  part  efpecially,  which  was  moft  pro* 
minent,  and  liable  to  be  feized  upon :  and 
thk  I  take  to  have  been  the  beaver.     There 
were  feveral  forts  of  helmets  of  different  de- 
nominations :    and  I  imagine,  that  one  of 
them  was  ftiled  an  aventaile  or  adventaile, 
from  a  moveable  beaver,  which  was  made  to 
Hide  up  and  down.     The  name  was  given 
from  its  affording,  when  the  beaver  was  up, 
an  opening  to  the  air  for  refpiration :   and 
feems  to  have  been  derived,  not  from  avant, 
but  from  ad  and  ventus^  or  ventilo  :   from 
whence  was  formed  the  French  word  oventaiL 
Du  Cange  quotes  from  Rymer's  Fad.  an  or- 
der, Tom.  8.  p.   384.      Tredecim  loricas, 
quinque  Aventailles^  quadraginta  arcus,  &c. 
The  beaver  of  an  helmet  projected  beyond 

the 
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the  helm ;  and  ftood  hollow :  fo  that  it  gate 
an  opportunity  for  a  perfon  to  lay  hold  of  it; 
and  to  force  the  head  of  his  enemy  downward. 
From  hence  I  am  induced  to  think,  that  an 
adventail  was  properly  that  fore  part  of  the 
helmet,  the  beaver,  but  which  often  gave 
name  to  the  whole.  When  this  beaver  was 
put  up,  it  afforded  an  opening  to  breathe  more 
freely,  and  to  receive  frefh  air ;  which  Open- 
ing was  from  thence  ftiled  a  ventail,  from 
ventilo.  When  iiEncas  was  healed  of  his 
wound  by  lapis,  and  was  returning  com- 
f  leatly  armed  to  battle,  he  embraced  his  fon, 
who  ftood  by  his  fide,  and  kiffed  him:  which 
is  thus  defcribed  by  Gawin  Douglas. 

Afcaneus  zoung  tendirly  the  ilk  place 
With  all  his  harnes  belappit  dyd  embrace^ 
And  throw  his  helmcs  ventall  a  ly tell  wc 
Him  kiflit.  p.  425.  1. 18» 

It  is  expreffed  after  the  fame  manner  in  an 
ancient  poem  quoted  by  Mr.  Wharton.  HifL 
f)f  Eng.  Poetry,  V.  i.  Pi  163. 

Upon  his  fliouldcrs  a  flielde  of  ftele^ 
With  the  lybardes  painted  wele. 
And  helme  he  had  of  ryche  entayle, 
Trufty  and  trewe  was  his  ventayle. 

From  Hift.  of  Richaid  Cucpr  de  hfotu 

Thcra 
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There  is  a  pafTage  in  the  Interlude  of  JElh, 
where  the  adventaile  is  mentioned  in. conjunct 
tion  with  the  helmet. 

Who  haveth  trodden  downc  the  adventayle^ 

And  tore   the  heaulmes  from  heades   of 

myckle  myghte.  p.  109.  v.  469. 

Ventale  or  vcntall,  a  vent  hole^  and  breathing 
part  of  an  helmet :  a  Fr.  ventaille.  GlolT  to 
Gawin  Pouglas. 

Hence  I  imagine,  that  the  beaver,  and  the 
helmet  itfelf  had  the  name  of  adventail  and 
aventail,  from  being  conflru£ted  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  afford  occafionally  fuch  an 
opening* 

BORN      e/ 

By  this  word  is  fignified  a  kind  of  gorget 
or  breaft-plate  ;  exprelTed  more  commonly 
burn,  and  byrn  5  from  the  byrna  of  the  Sax- 
ons. Bypna,  lorica.  Sax.  Didt.  In  the  laws 
of  King  Athelftan,  mention  is  made  of  a  per- 
fon's  having  ^  burn  and  helm.  Anb  Beah  he 
bcjyruS,  jJ  hp  habbe  bypn  -^  helm,  &c.  €.72. 
In  the  laws  alio  of  King  Ina,  a  burn  and  fword 
arc  fpoken  of,  c.  55.  It  was  fometimes  ex- 
prefled  bryne^  and  brynia.  Brynia,  lorica: 
nringa  brynia,  lorica  annulisferreis  concatenate. 
Qlai  Vcrelii  Lex.  Sueo-Goth.     It  is  taken 

|C  notiqe 


Botice  of  by  Du  Cange,  as  it  is  dificrefitly 
exhibited.  Bninea,  brunia,  bronia,  lorid^k 
GloiT.  Lat.  Theotifc.  thorax^  militare  oma^ 
mentumy  lorica.  He  alfo  exprefTcs  it  byrnan 
and  byrn.  Turnus  is  defcribed  in  the  Scot- 
ifli  verlion  of  the  iEneis,  as  arming  himfelf 
in  the  following  manner. 

He  clethis  him  with  hi sfcheild& ferny s bald, 
He  clafpis  his  gilt  habirihone  thrinfald. 
He  in  his  breiftplait  ftrang,  and  his  blrnye 
Ane  fouir  fwerd  beltis  law  down  by  his  the. 

p.  230.  !•  42. 

Among  the  Englifli  it  feems  to  have  been 
called  burn :  and  in  the  poem,  from  whence 
I  have  quoted  the  paflage,  it  appears  to  have 
denoted  -^  militare  ornamentum  :  probably 
fomcthing  like  a  gorget;  with  which  the 
Heralds  prefcnted  the  Knights,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  they  gave  them  their  helmets  and 
iipears, 

I  fonne  of  honnour  fpencer  of  herjoyes, 
Muft  fythen  goe  ta  yeve  the  fpeercs  a- 

rounde, 
Wyth  adventayle  &  borne.     I  *  meynte 

cmploie. 
Who   without   me  would    fall  unto  the 

ground* 

So 

♦  This  word  is  uncommon,  and  may,  like  feveral  more^ 
create  unneccllary  fcruples  in  the  minds  of  th6fe/%1i6 

ar« 


Salt  Aould  be  fbpt.  After  the  Herald  bad 
mentioned^  that  he  ivas  to  prefent  to  the 
Knights^  what  belonged  to  them;  he  mag^ 
nifies  bis  own  office  5  and  fpeaks  of  himfelf 
a$  die  difpencer  of  all  honour.  /,  fays  he, 
pi^lcy  manyf  who  without  me  would  Jink  to  no^ 
tbingp  Jn  ihorty  he  intimates,  that  all  honours, 
and  badges  of  honour,  come  through  the 
hands  of  the  herald :  which  feems  to  have 
been  not  at  all  underftood  by  the  tranfcriber. 
Suchf  I  imagine,  is  the  purport  of  the  two 
words  in  qiieftion,  adventaile  and  borne.  By 
the  former  of  thefe  is  meant,  an  helmet  with 
adding  bevef :  by  the  others  a  kind  of  cuirafs 
ar^orget:  which  two  by  the  tranfcriber  have 
facen  ioteipreted  armer  and  bumijh. 

DOLE. 

By  a  dole  is  meant,  a  part^  lot,  or  por^ 
twn.  The  Poet  in  the  ftory  of  his  friend 
Wiilifua  Canyiige  mentions  all  his  virtues 
from  the  earlieilt  part  of  his  life.     But  having 

are  ^ot  very  converfant  in  ancient  compofitions.  It  fig* 
ntfies  many\  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Vifions  of  the 
Ploiigbman. 

For  ere  1  have  brcade  a  meale  of,  mote  I  fwete  j 
And  ere  the  commen  have  come  inough,  mant  cold 
morning.  p*  68«  b.  1. 16. 

k  2  occafion 
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occafioD  to  introduce  fomc  account  bf  his  fa- 
ther and  brother,  he  is  obliged  to  fpeafc  of 
|hcm  in  a  far  lefs  favourable  manner.  Ca- 
nynge  was  all  gencfofity  :  but  of  the  brother 
and  father  he  feems  to  fay — l^be  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  them:  while  they  livedo  tbeyioeriikr 
^oted  to  gain.  This  he  exprcffes  in  thei  fol- 
lowing manner. 

He  had  a  father  ( Jefus  reft  hys  foule) 
Who  loved  money,  as  hys  charie  joie. 

He  had  a  broder  (happie  be  hys  dole)- 
Yn  mynde  &  boddie  hys  own  fadre's 
boie,  ?•  284.  V.  .115. 

This  was  certainly  the  original  readings  but 
the  tranfcriber  not  knowing  the  purport  of 
the  third  line,  has  altered  that  part,  which  is 
put  in  a  parenthefis,  and  introduced  the  word 
manne.  Happie  tnanne  he's  dole.  By  this. 
.  infcrtion  he  has  ruined  the  verfe,  as  well  as 
the  purport  of  the  line.  By — happy  be  bis: 
dole— IS  meant — Peace  to  his  ajhes.  Nappy 
he  bis  portion  in  the  other  world.  This,  I 
think,  is  very  plain.  But  what  fenfe  can  be 
made  of — Happy  man  be  his  dole,  is  paft  my 
comprchenfion.  From  hence  it  appears  far- 
ther manifeft,  that  the  tranfcriber  fomctimjBS 
took  liberties  wjth  the  text. 


KEPPENED. 
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KEPPENED. 

A  keppened  poyntelle  rcftynge  at  eche  lyne. 
Letter  to  Canynge,  p.  73*  v.  44. 

To  this  no  interpretation  is  given  :  but  it 
lignifies  careful^  elaborate.  In  Robert  of 
Gloucefter — keptc,  is  explained  cared:  from 
kepe  to  care.  Sec  Gloff.  This  author,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  delicacy  and  good-breeding,  which 
was  fuppofed  to  prevail  in  the  court  of  King 
Arthur,  tell?  us— 

Wymmen  nc  kepte  of  no  Kyngt,   as  in 
dniery*  p.  igi,  v.  13. 

I.  e.  took  no  notice,  or  care,  of  any  Knight. 

POYNTELLE. 

This  word  in  the  notes  is  explained  by  a 
pen,  metapboricaliy  ufedfor  a  mufe  or  genius. 
The  transcriber  took  it  from  Skinner.  Poin- 
tell  exp.  a  writing  pen.  But  this  does  not 
feem  to  be  the  meaning  in  the  pafTage  before 
us  :  for  hov/  can  it  be  faid,  that  a  careful /m, 
or  a  mufe  and  genius,  refted  at  each  line  ?  By 
poyntell  is  undoubtedly  meant  fomething 
fcrupuloufly  nice  and  exaft;  analogous  to 
pundto  and  pundtilio  now  in  ufe.    The  words 

K  3  relate 
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relate  to  unneceflary  care  in  writing  and  com- 
pofing :  by  which  each  line  was  made  to  ter- 
minate at  a  point,  without  proper  regard  to 
the  fenfe.  Some  light  may  be  obtained  from 
Du  Frefne's  GloiT.  in  the  article — De  punAo 
ad  pun£tum.  Phrafis  Gallica  de  point  en 
point ;  accurate,  diligenter,  fummi  cura :  in 
litteris  Philippi  VI.  Reg.  Franc,  an.  1339, 
See.  ipfas  ordinationes  et  litteras  Regis  fu« 
pradidas  de  pundx)  in  punftum  obfervantes. 
He  mentions  letters  of  Henry  the  Sixth  of 
England—  obfervari  de  punfto  ad  pundum. 
De  pundto  ad  pundtum  totum  fcribimur 
praefcns  fcriptum.  Point  elk  feems  to  have 
been  formed  from  punftillum,  a  diminutive 
from  punftum :  whence  came  likewife  the 
term  punftilio.  It  fecms  often  to  fignify 
fome thing,  which  fuited  well,  and  was  hap- 
pily adapted  :  fomething,  that  in  compofi- 
tion  correfponded  with  great  nicety.  In  the 
Crede  of  Pierce  Plowman  mention  is  made 
of  a  Cloyfter  in  an  Abby,  which  was  finely 
buill— 

And  ypaved  v^ith  poyntiH,  ifh  point  after 
other. 

Every  figured  ftone  was  made  exaftly  to  cor- 
refpond  with  the  others.  Such  compofitions 
feem  to  have  been  ftiied  Point  Devi/ij  accord-^ 
ing  to  Skinner.    Point  Devifc,  cujus  membi) 

cx^ftl 
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exadti  et  geometrica  proportione  oonftrudla 
et  conformata  funt. 

Gawin  Douglas  fpeaking  in  a  particular 
paflage  of  the  Trojans,  defcribes  them — 

In  popill  tre  branches  dycht  at  poynt. 

p.  132.  I.  2. 

In  the  Gloflary  the  terms  at  poynt  are  inter- 
preted exa&fyj  fitly. 

In  like  manner,  what  the  poet  ftilcs — 
To  put  to  poynt  and  ordinance— 

p.  466.  I.  24. 

Is  rendered  in  the  fame  Gloflary — to  put  in 
pftfeSi  order. 

In  fhort,  there  were  two  words  exprefled 
nearly  the  fame  \  but  of  a  quite  different 
purport  and  original.  The  one,  point el^ 
caniel  imagine  from  the  Latin  penicillus,  or 
penicillum  (quajQ  pcnicle)  and  thefe  from 
*  penis  (K£/atoc)  cauda.  This  denoted  a  hair 
pencU  or  painters  brujlo.  The  other,  poin- 
til  or  poinftel,  was  derived  from  pungo,  punc- 
turn  pundtillum ;  and  iignified  a  nice  point  or 
mark ;  and  with  a  greater  latitude,  neatnefs, 
oricTj  and  exoBnefs.  This  is  the  keppened 
poyntelle  mentioned  above :  which  had  na 
relation  to  a  pen :  much  lefs  to  a  mufe  and 
genius. 

*  See  Pompeius  Feftus :  and  other  Etymologtils. 

K4  ALYSE. 
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Sommc  drybblctte  {hare  you  fliould  to  yattc 
alyfc*  p.  72*  V,  29. 

The  word  is  interpreted  very  truly — alhw: 
but  as  it  comes  under  different  acceptations, 
and  no  authority  is  brought  for  its  being  at 
^11  ufedj»  I  will  take  fome  notice  of  it :  and 
this  I  do  more  readily,  as  the  very  exi/lence 
of  fuch  a  word  may  be  doubted.  The  true 
hiftory  of  it  is  this.  It  comes  from  the 
Saxon  lijje  (lifTe)  which  among  other  fignifi- 
cations  has  thcfc:  ♦  cefTatio,  permijflio,  gra- 
tia, favor.  Hence — lanb  ro  hjjun,  land  for 
a  property^  or  grant.  See  Lye  and  Manning*8 
Sax.  Di6t.  Hence  came  the  words,  Ij^-an, 
folvere ;  redlmere :  and  lypanb,  redemptio. 
Hence  alfo  the  very  word  in  queftion — alypan, 
to  alyfe ;  i.  e.  liberare,  folvere n  ibid.  The 
word  we  find  comes  from  the  Saxon  liffe, 
favor 9  gratia :  and  fignifies  to  pay  tribute,  and 
regard:  to  quit  ones  folf  of  any  obligation  :  alfo 
to  permit y  grant ,  and  aHow.  Our  word  kq/e 
is  of  the  fame  original,  and  fignifies  a  grant 

♦  Lfye  and  Manning's  Sax.  Did,      For  c^ati^  W€J 
ihould  rather  r^ad  ujf^o. 
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or  permit  of  particular  land  from  the  proprie- 
tor to  the  tenant.  Hence  alifed  is  by  Kerfey 
interpreted  allowed:  and  to  him  probably 
Chatterton  was  indebted  for  the  purport  of 
this  term.  We  may  therefore  very  plainly 
fee  the  meaning  of  the  poet,  when  he  fays, 

Somme  drybblette  fhare  you  fhould  to  yattc 
aljife^ 

By  which  is  fignified — that  fome  finall  {hare 
of  your  regard  you  fliould  pay  to  the  fcience 
of  poetry,  which  you  feem  to  hold  fo  cheap. 

The  word  occurs  in  another  place,  where 
it  may  be  further  explained  from  the  context. 
Earl  Goodwin  is  fpeaking  to  his  fon  Harold 
concerning  the  incroachments  of  the  Nor- 
mans at  the  Engliih  court ;  and  of  the  coun-. 
tenance,  which  was  given  to  them  by  King 
Edward.  His  fon  joins  in  lamenting  the 
times  i  and  feems  determined  to  take  up 
arms,  and  free  his  country.  The  old  Earl 
upon  this  addreffes  him  in  thefe  words. 

Botte  lette  us  wayte  untylle  fomme  feafon 

fytte, 
Mie  Kentylhmen,  thie  Summertons  fhall 

ryfe. 
♦         ♦♦♦*♦♦ 

Englonde,  oh  Englonde,  t'ys  for  thee  I 
blethe, 

Whylftc 
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Whylftc  Edwarde  to  thic  fonnes.  wylle  ncte 

iifyfe, 
Shulde  anie  of  thie  fonnes  fele  aughte  of 

♦ethe?  p.  179.  V.30. 

It  is  to  be  obfervcd,  that  Goodwin  was 
Earl  of  Kent,  as  Harold  was  of  Somcrfct- 
Ihire.  There  are  feveral  ancient  records, 
which  contain  ordinances  of  King  Edward 
to  Harold,  wherein  the  latter  is  mentioned  in 
that  capacity.  One  of  thefe  begins  in  the 
following  manner,  -f*  Eabwarb  King  gret 
Harolb  Erl,  anb  Tovib  mmne  Schyre-rcfen, 
anb  alle  mine  )>eines  inne  Somerfseten  prenb- 
liche.  Again —  %  Eabward  King  gret  Ha- 
rold Erl,  and  AylnoB  Abbot,  and  Gobwine 
Schyre-reven,  &  alle  mine  J>cynes  on  Su- 
merfeten  frenbliche.  Other  examples  pre- 
cifely  to  the  fame  purpofe  arc  to  be  %  found. 
Hence  it  is,  that  thofe  words  are  by  the  au- 
thor given  to  Goodwin. 

Mie  Kentylhmen,  tliie  Sumniertonnes  {hall 
ryfe. 

.  i.  e.  The  people  in  thy  province  of  Somerfet-* 

Jhire. 

•  Ethc  for  cafe— See  Gloff.  to  Rob.  Brunnc :  fo  blethe 
provincial  for  bleed.  For  words  of  this  fort  I  fliall  bring 
authority  hereafter. 

t  Hickes's  Thefaur,  vol.  i.  p.  160. 
X  In  the  hmt  author,  p.  161,  2. 

In 
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In  the  paflage  above,  Goodwin  in  his  great 
concern  makes  an  apoftrophe  to  his  country : 
Englonde,  oh  Englonde— 
Whylfte  Edwarde  to  thie  fonnes  wylle  netc; 

alyfe, 
Shulde  anie  of  thie  fonnes  fele  aughte  of 
ethc  ? 

By  this  is  manifeftly  meant,  WbiIJi  the  King 
'tpili  net  ♦  allaw  any  of  their  rights  to  his  ovm 
people  i  vibilfi  he  will  not  pay  any  regard  /« 
tbaptf  v>ho  are  his  natural  fubjeSsy  how  can  it 
be  expeBed^  that  they  can  ft  in  a  fate  cf.uncon-^ 
cem  and  eafe  ? 

Our  word  to  loofe,  or  difengage,  is  of  the 
fame  original ;  from  the  Saxon  verb  alypm. 
Hence  it  is  faid,  in  the  life  of  St.  Margaret^ 
concerning  our  Saviour— 

•f-  Anr  fej>en  mro  helle  J>e  holi  goft  he 

fenb. 
To  alefen  crifcine  men. 
i.  c.  to  loofen  orfet  Cbrifian  men  free. 

In  like  manner  ro  alypm  lanb  is  to  pay  the 
rent,  and  free  it  from  all  incumbrances.  Sec 
Lye  and  Manning's  Didt. 

♦  The  poet  ufes  the  word  in  the  fame  fenfc,  p.  i93t 
V.  180. 
Full  twenty  mancas  I  will  thee  alife. 

i.  e.  allswy  remits  and  caufe  to  be  i/Tucd. 
f  Ibid^  vol.  i.  p.  X26. 

AMENUSED. 
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A  M  E  N  U  S  E  D. 

There  are  feveral  faults  in  that  paffagc, 
from  whence  I  took  my  firft  quotation.  I 
mean  the  letter  to  Mafler  Canynge« 

Somme  drybblette  fhare,  &c. 

The  author  is  fpeaking  of  perfons,  who 
abode  too  rigidly  by  the  rules  of  hiflory ;  and 
would  not  pay  a  proper  regard  to  poetry : 
with  the  liberties  of  which  they  were  unjuftly 
offended. 

Pardon,  yee  Graiebarbs,  gyff  I  faic,  on- 

wife  ' 

Yee  are,  to  flyckc  fo  clofe  and  byfmarelie 
To  hiftorie  :    you  doe  ytte  tooe  moche 

pryze : 
Whyche  amcnufed  thoughtcs  of  poefic, 
Somme  drybblette  Ihare  you  flioulde  to 

yatte  alyfc; 
isott  makynge  everyche  thynge  bee  hyf- 

torie,  p.  yz.  v.  25. 

In  the  firft  place  the  tranfcriber  explains 
the  u  ord  b)[fmarilie  by  curioujlie :  whereas  it 
lignihes  here  extravagantly :  or  with  fo  much 
veneration.  In  the  next  place  the  word  ame^ 
jiujedi  which  he  has  exprcflcd  in  the  paft  tenfc, 
fnould  be  amenufeth  in  the  prefent,  as  is 
plaiji  from  the  context.     This  is  a  different 

word 
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word  from  amanafed^  ^udi  amanfed,  of  whicK 
we  treated  before.  It  comes  from  the  French 
amenuifir^  and  fignifies,  as  he  very  juftly  in- 
timateSy  to  leffen  or  diminijh.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  ancient  ♦  writers,  particularly  .in  the  Trca- 
tifc  called  the  Pylgremag^  of  the  Sowle.  In 
this  a  perfon^  after  his  departure  from  the 
world,  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  view  of  the  earth 
at  a  great  diftance.  -f-  Hbenne  byhelde  1  the 
centre  even  in  tbemyddes^  nvbicbe  was  about e  en^ 
vyronned  by  ordre  of  lejfe  derke  mater  and  lejje^ 
fo  tbat  the  overmooji  of  tbe  ertb  ivas  mooji  clere  ; 
(tfidalwey tbe ckrenefji  amenussyng  dounward 
by  veray  formal procejfe  anone  to  tbe  centre.  And 
here  I  think  we  may  perceive  the  means  by 
which  the  tranfcriber  was  led  to  this  mif* 
take.  It  is  to  be  ohferved,  that  the  old  Saxon 
\  theta,  which  fome  called  the  fpina,  was 
not  out  of  ufe  in  the  time  of  Rowley.  The 
word,  of  which  we  are  treating,  was  in  the 
manufcript  expreffed  amenufeS.  This  final 
letter  the  tranfcriber  took  for  a  common  d : 
|the  crofs  flroke  being  probably  effaced :  and 

^  Amcnu&d.  exp.  diminutus*    SkiiTner. 

f  Printed  by  Caxton,  1483.  L.  i.  Fol*  4. 

X  Ha(c  litera  ^,  anglica  that  eft  nominata:  et  ponltur 
pro  ^Hoi.  Iftx  tres  literae,  )»  D  S^  thorn  funt  vocals,  et 
ponuotur  pro  th.  This  is  taken  from  a  MfT.  in  the  Cott« 
Lib.  and  quoted  by  Hickes  in  his  Tbcfaurus.  L.  a. 
P'  aS;.  a, 

he 
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he  has  accordingly^  contrary  to  al)  rule,  in- 
troduced the  term  in  the  praeter  tenfe :  but 
it  certainly  fliould  ht  amenufeti  in  the  pre- 
:&nt.  The  purport  of  the  whole  paflage  is 
this.  Pardon  me,  ye  old  grey  herds ^  if  I  thinks 
that  you  are  not  wife.  An  fiicking  witbjucb  a  wiU 
and  extravagant  regard  to  hiftory.  Te  do  it  to9 
much  Sonaur.  For  it  dimini/hes,  and  refrains 
the  powers  of  poetry :  to  which  you  ought  to 
makefome  fmall  allowance :  and  not  confine  all 
nlDritings  to  the  fri£t  rules  of  bifhrical  w- 
dence. 

When  the  art  of  Printing  was  firft  intro^ 
Attced  into  England,  it  was  for  the  mod  part 
carried  on  by  foreigners ;  who  had  no  type^ 
'  that  cdrrefponded  with  this  Saxon  diara&er. 
By  thefe  means  it  came  to  be  difufed,  firft  in 
printed  books,  and  afterwards  in  writings* 
Thi^  is  taken  notice  of  by  the  learned  Aleac-« 
ander  Gil  in  his  treatife  ililcd  Logonomia 
Anglica,  before  mentioned.  Nam  cum  prur 
dentidimus  ille  Rex,  et  una  faventiHimus  li-* 
terarum,  Henricus  Septimus  typographum 
Winken  de  Word  (qui  primus  fcripta  An- 
glica  praelo  expreflit)  hue  e  Germanii  evoca- 
ret,  neceflc  habuit  typographus  illi^,  quoa 
habuit,  typis  noflras  voces  excudere.  Sic 
primum  accepti  funt  th  pro  8.  See  his  Pre- 
face, p.  6.  He  miftakes  about  Winkin  de 
Word  I  for  he  was  by  no  means  the  firft 
I  o  printer ; 
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printer':  but  the  other  part  of  hk  account 
is  very  confonant  to  the  truth.  He  after- 
wards proceeds  in  this  manner.  Cui  etiam 
lei  hoc  argdmento  efle  poteft,  quod  Germani 
ioDos  illos  non  habent^  in  quibus  maxime 
erratum  eft :  iteque  enim  pfonuncisuA  tii^g^ 
fe4  Diag :  pro  faS^t  Vatbr.  We  may  obtain 
the  like  intelligence  from  Sir  Thomai  Smith, 
in  his  cur-tous  treatife  upon  die  Englilh  lan- 
guage. He  is  fpeakiqg  off  tht  Saxon  theta  i 
and  fzys  —  h^c  literi  five  charadtere^  quam 
i^inam  vocant  avi  noftri,  et  qui  prorame 
ante  librorum  impreffioncm  vixerunt^  Aint 
abuii  (it  (hould  foe  coTreded*— funt  ufi)  ad 
omnia  ea  icribenda^  quae  nupq  magno  ma« 
giftrorum  errore  per  th  fcribimus. -^  Spina 
autem  ilia  videtur  i»ihi  refetre  ^prorfus  Gtx^ 
coram  d.  De  redi  et  emendarti  Ling.  Aag* 
icriptione  :  p.  33.  .We  find  from  thefe -tw^ 
very  learned  perfons,  that  the  Saxen  cha<» 
rader,  of  which  I  have  been  ipeaking^  lafted 
till  the  art  of  printing  prevailed ;  at  which 
'time  it  began  iirft  to  be  difcountenaneed. 
And  this  art  was  not  known  in  England  fill 
towards  the  latter  part  of  Rowley's  lifei 
about  the  year  1474.  At  this  time  CaxtoQ 
firft  fet  up  a  pi^s  in  Weftxhinftef,  and 
made  life  of  the  types  which  he  hftd  prodored 
ii^  Germany.  Even  then  thefe  charaders 
Were  not  totally  laid  aiide  :    for  fo  late  as 

ifoa 
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\I502  there  was  printed  a  Latin  Miflal,  in  ufum 
Ecclefiae  Hclfordenfis,  by  Henry  Pepwell  : 
where  onfe  ckufe  in  the  otdtr  of  matrimony 
is  expreflcd  in  Englifli,  and  occurs  in  the  fol-' 
lowing  manner.  WyJ>  Jiys  ryng  y  I>e  wede, 
aod  wyj>  J?y&  gold  and  felver  ych  J>e  jeve :  and 
wyj>  myne  body  ych  J>e  hononr«  Sec  Ames 
Hift.  of  Printing,  p.  1 36. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  I  thinks  it  is 
pretty  clear,  tha:t  the  tranfcriber  of  thefc  po- 
ems did  in  his  exprefling  of  the  word  ame^ 
nufed^  inftead  of  amenufetbj  miftake  an  old 
S&xon  character  j  and  confequently  muft  have 
had  an  original  manufcript  before  him.  The 
nature  of  the  miftake  feems  to  pro\re  it  beyond 
aH  doubt. 

-  That  fome  of  the  Saxon  charadters  were 
retained  in  thefe  Mff.  feems  farther  clear 
ftom  the  words  Dheie,  Dhere  and  Dhercof, 
which  occur  at  the  beginning  of  fome  lines. 
Thefe  feem  apparently  to  be  thus  rendered 
from  the  Saxon  D;  which  is  always  prefixed 
to  words,  which  are  either  capital,  or  with 
which  the  line  commences.  Of  this*w€ 
have  the  following  example. 

Thie  mittie  crofs,  Jerufalem,  ys  feene : 
VbereofxiM  fyghte  their  corrage  doe  afitaic, 

p.  7.  V.  2^^ 

i.e.  tht 
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L  e.  the  fight  of  which  crofs  abates  (He 

Courage   of   the    Saracens^   concerning 

whom  he  is  treating.  ^ 

'f hereof  in  old  writers  is  continually  put  for 

whereof  i  zhd, t here  fot  where;  and  expreffed 

Dereof,  and  Dcre* 

..  I  will  borrow  a  few  extrads  from  forae  an- 
cient writings  in  verfe, which  were  antecedent 
to  the  art  of  printing  :  and  by  thefe  it  will 
be  fetai  that  thefe  Saidn  chiraifters  were  more 
or  lefs  retained,  when  the  others  were  obfo- 
Ibte.  Thev  will  likewife  fhew,  that  there 
was  not  any  uniformity  in  writing  in  thofe 
timfes  :  ahd  by  their  anomalies  will  account 
for  t^  peculiarities  in  Rowley.:  and  likewife 
for  tni3fe  French  words,  v«^hich  are  fo  often 
to  be  found  in  him.  This  will  appear -more 
apparently  to  thofe,  who  will  confult  the 
liehole  hiftory :  inftead  of  taking  up  with  the 
ihort  extracts,  which  I  am  obliged  to  makci 
I  will  begin  firft  with  a  few  lines  from  an  old 
verfion  of  the  Creed  of  Athanafius,  which  will 
afibcd  fome  evidence  to  what  I  fay. 

\  Who  fo  wil  be  fauf  to  blis. 

Before  alle  J^inges  nede  to  is^ 

Dat  he  hald  with  alle  his  miht 

.  De  hpli  trauthe  and  leve  it  riht. 
♦  ««#(♦ 

t  The  Creed  of  St,  Athanafius  in  an  ancient  vcrfian. 
Ice  Hickes's  Thefaur.  Ling.  Septemp.  vqI.  i.  p.  233* 

JL  ©at 
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i)at  o  god  inne  ^innefle^ 
And  fninn^Sk  in  ^  onnefTe, 
Worfliip  we  )>e  more  and  lei&« 
-)*  N«  ^  hode$  oht  mengande^ 
Ne  )»e  ftayelnes  ibndrande« 

The  next  extra<ft  (hall  be  from  the  life  of 
St.  Margaret,  which  is  to  be  fotrtid  m  die 
fiime  I  author. 

Olbe  anr  yonge  i  preir  ou  oure  folies  for 

to  §  lece. 
©enchet  o  gob  J>at:  yef  ou  wir,  oure  finncs 

to  II  bccc. 
Pert  I  mai  rellen  ou.  wxb  worbes  faire  anr. 

fwere, 
De  vie  of  one  meiban.  Wfts  horen  CDare-^ 

grcre. 

^  ^rinnefle  s(nd  onnefle.-*-i.  e.  trinity  and  unitj.  I 
Altald  imagiat  tbat  die  next  Kne  ii  not  tnriy  c«^md. 
It  oi|;ht  to  be 

Worfliip  we  ne  vio,  ne  le&. 
Tke  terni8«Hir#  m$y  n$  have  been  altered  to  iki  nmn  :  af^ 
ter  which  the  particle  and  was  inferted  (o  help  oM  tbt 
ftafe  and  metre. 

t  Not  confounding  the  perfons. 
Nor  dividing  the  fttbihnce. 

X  Carmen  Anglo-normanicnnit  de  paffiba^  &&dat 
Margaretae-»<|iioted  at  large  by  Hickes,  ibid.  p«  sif^ 

§  Toftop :  check :  put  an  end  to«  Ou  and  ottre  far 
yc^  and  youre* 

I  To  imend^  better # 

])ere 


t  'V  i 

^re  faber  wis  a  *  partiac.  as  ic  oi^  tellen 

la  autitioge  (si)  wif  e  ches.  -f*  i  ^  fals  lay* 
i  Deve  gobes  aiit  bdumbe.  he  &rv«i>  site 

.    ant  bay; 
So  behen  mony  ojsere.  ^t  fingev  weil^wey; 

After  the  dcfatli  6f  Rf ^gafet^  di^  {^cm^  ton« 

0c  hftie  ting  of  Kei^cne  lef  us  ro  boii  (b* 
i)ar  we  Rabbeh  J?e  blifl^i  §  Jiiat:  lafr  ovcc 

ant  do. 
Of  tfic  fwctre  meiberi,  pis  is  fcer  vie. 
Ete  tfweiit:<fdj>e  bai  is  6ire.  i  |>e  rlftie  of 

ivlie. 
IhSchriic  Jwit  was  bbrri.  of  feiftre  CDarie 
Far  feinre  Maregrere  lo^e.  of  us  have 

niercie. 

Anien.  Anien.  checun  ^le  amen. 

The  fiune  charaAers  ^re  found  in  the  Mff. 
of  Robert  of  Gloucefler ;  and  are  retained  ini' 
the  printed  copy  by  Heatne.  And  in  many 
bftanceG  where  they  are  omitted  in  the  pf  int- 
^  copies  of  ancient  writings^  tb6y  are  to  be: 
found  in  the  manufcripts.  The  like  is  to  be 
^Q  In  Robert  of  Brunne. 

*  A  chief  citizen. 

f  Ia  the  falfe  law,  or  religion,    i.  e.  pagan. 

t  Deaf  gods  and  dumb. 

f  The  bIU$i  that  laffs  ever  and  aye. 

L  2  There 
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There  are  many  things  to  be  titiferved  in 
the  extrafts  above.    In  the  firft  plate  we  may 
learh,  that  people  in  thbfe  timtes  Varied  great- 
ly both  in  refped  to  orthography  and 'lan- 
guage.    The  fame  word  is  diffirrferitly  exhi- 
bited :    aiid  there  i'te' alfo  inany  ^arl^cular 
termsKwhich  were  not  in  ^ommon  vflfcv--^We 
find  the  words  thrinnefle  and  onnieffe^  .whic^ 
feeni  to  be  of  this  clafs,  in  the  creed  of  Atha- 
nafius.     In  the  othe^  extrad  dgpi  is  J)ijt^(or 
one  god,  ou  for  you,  and'^wr^  for  your :  all 
which  is  particular.;  and,  as  I  £hould.  ima- 
gine, provincial.     I  fhould  judge  the  famp  of 
the  terms  wer  arte  oo  i  which  are  put  for  ever 
and  i^f.    We  likewife  find  here,  as  qaay  be 
fcen  more  fully  in  other  parts  of  thig  com- 
pofitioh,    French  words  introduced,   in  the 
fame  inanner  as  they  are  found  in  Rowley, 
There' are  alfo  words  borrowed  from  the  La- 
tin^lik6  ardurous,  inutile,  volunde,  ih^^cAv- 
ley:  which  do  not  feem  to  have  been  at  all 
current':  fcut  coined  merely  for  t^  prcifen^ 
occafion.  £ttch  is  the  term  poude  for  pdtellas' 
in  a  part  which  I  have  not  quoted^    • "'    ' 

Nou  J>ou  havefr  poufte  of  my  neifde'aot:  bon. 
tro  *  beruen  myne  foufe  poufte  Yid<^es  tov 
non.  ibid.  St^n^a  38. 

/•  e.  Now 

♦  What  in  Pierce  Plowman,  Rowley,  and  other:  wri- 
ters is  ftiled  to  4kr$  and  dirnt :  L  i.  to  burt^  and  injun ; 
:  IS 
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Now  haft  thou  power  over  my  flefh  and 

bone : 
To  injure  my  foul  power  ne  haft  thou  none. 

t  it  19  obfcrvablc  that  Rowley  has  mee  for 
^ead  i  and  mees  for  nieadows.  We  find 
ana|QgQO$,.to  this  the  word  mai  ufed.by  this 
o|lier  waiter  for  maid. 

01(|pi^u6:  hair  )?ar  mai  in  pr^fon  don. 

At  the  fame  time  there,  are  inftances  of:  his 
nfing  the  word  maiden  at  full  lengthy  which  . 
Ihews'that  there  was.  na-  uniformity  in  the 
writings-^iif  thofe  days.  .  The  language,  as 
well  ais  the- fpelling,  in  the  verfes  above  is 
not  cmlike  that  in  Rbwley,  though  far  more 
andeht/  The  principal  reaibn  for  my  mak^ 
ing  th*fe  (quotations  was  to  fhew,  that  the 
Saxon  'theta*  was  tctained,.  when  fame  other 
of  the  principal  chara£ters  were  out  of  ufe :' 
whi<;h  is  from  hence  made  fufficiently  evi- 


\%  here  expr^ilfd  to  itruen.    Of  this*  I  fhall  fay  more 
hrreafcer.  '  .    . 

,  It  is  obfervable,  that  t  is  fopietime^  put  fpr  in  \  and  that 
letter  hasjievef  any  apex  or  dot. 
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pntoe  tliie  vefte  the  rodde  fonheys  adetffe^ 
jflBHa,  p.  t4i^^  vi  J^6. 

.^he.wof d  is  in  the  notes  ie:iitplaihied /^iS^s^Jl 
From  hence  we  may  perceive;,  thdt  Sn^citt 
jChattert9n  at  any  time  comes  near  the  truth, 
he  does  not  precifely  Uiib^  the  maaiit^g  or 
fbt  word,  which  he  interprets  :  nor  is  he 
|>erfe&  mafter  of  the:iafaelUgeiice,  whuih  kf 
^as  gaintd.  The  term  above  corner  fp0n 
the  Saxon  *  bync,  idus ;  which^  is  Mcpreiffi 
dint  and  dent  at  thi^  day.  ^  |jie(f  if^fdl 
is  figoified  foroe  ^  and  ai\y  iiO^h  ii»p^C^%^ 
We  aften  &y,  tM  a  thing  wai  «fi»M;  tfjf 
^/  of  ft  tidy ;  by  diut  of  lalpour  /  by  dini  ^ 
perfeverance.  The  wiii  ahove  figfti^s  tjf^ 
impels  fbroibly,  ^d  yntk  (ome  Jdtttwk  $t 
4eM&i/>,  y^m ,  and/ajhn.  Bat  in  ihis  Upoji^^ 
It  c^nbot  well  be  admitted  in  the  UAt'Mii^ 
We  caimot  with  any  propriety  fay,  th^|jjl(9 
fun  \NZ&faJlen€dxo  z  garment.  The  meaning 
here  is,  that  the  r^ys  of  the  fiin  were  forci-i 
bly  impinged  upon  the  robe  of  the  pcrfpti 

f  And  wyth  hard  dui^t  &  grct  yre  togadcrc  fiitlith  h^ 
come.  Rol>.  of  Glouceft.  p.  185/ 1.  %m 

And  fmyte  eyther  other,  her  &  ther,  &  harde  duntt 
cafte,  ib.  J.  13^ 

Duot.  Wow.  ftroke.  Gkfl; 

y  fppkeq 


r 


fpolcen  of.  It  may  therefore  be  explakicd 
and  rendered 

Upon  thy  vcft  the  red  fun  is  imprefsd. 
i.  e,  Jhinesjirongly. 

It  however  doe$  certainly  mean  alio  to  be 
wmextd^  and  ftfongly  ymrei/  to  any  thing :  of 
irliicb  we  have  an  example  in  iEUa. 

As  tfaoa*^  fafte  dented  to  a  loade  of  peyne. 

p.  94.  ¥,265. 

f.  t.  forcibly  annexed^  from  t)ym%  a  ftroke 
or  preffure. 

The  lik^  occurs  in  Godwin^  p.  179^  v,  3a* 
Adented  prowefs  to  the  gite  of  witte. 

This  in  the  notes  is  enphintdjafiened.*  and 
k  does  in  fome  meafure  (b  fignify :  but  it  may 
more  properly  be  rendered,  annexed ^ndadaft-' 
td.  But  though  this  be  the  meaning  of  the 
term^  yet  it  feems  not  to  be  truly  exprefled : 
and  I  iiifpeift  that  there  is  fome  error  which 
kas  ariien  through  the  fault  of  tranfcribing. 
For  this  reafon  I  will  lay,  what  precedes,  as 
well  26  whgt  is  fubfequent  before  the  reader. 
Godwin  in  the  play  is  giving  advice  to  his 
fon  Harold,  who  appears  too  warm,  and  ea^er 
to  rife  in  arms. 

Botte  lette  us  wayte  urityllc  fommc  feafon 

fytte, 
Mie  Kenty/hmen,  thie  Summertons  (hall 

L  4  Adented 


Ade^ited  prowcfs  to  the  gitc  of  witte, 
Agayne  the  argent  horfe  fliall  daunce  yn 
fkic$.  p.  179.  V.  30. 

We  find  here  the  ttrms  adented prowefs  put 
iibfolute  and  independent :  which'  is  uncomr 
xnon  and  conti:aiy  to  grammatical  conftnic-^ 
;^ion.  From  hence  I  am  led  to  fuf^cd,  w&at 
J  have  before  mentioned,  th*t  the  S»xon  theta 
has  been  pajGTed  over  without  notice :  and  that 
the  fpina  %S  has  been  taken  for  a  commoq  d. 
In  fhort  i  imagine,  that  what  is  here  a  parti-^ 
ciple — adented fVf^iS  the  imperative  mood  aden^- 
tcth.  Where  we  fay  give,  they  formerly 
iaid  giveth :  and  for  love,  Iwetb.  Thus  ih 
•Wiclirs  Tcftament,  inftead  of  take  heed^  it  is 
cxprefTed  taketh  heed  that  ye  do  not  younp 
l-igtwifneffe  bifore  men.  Matt.  C.  5.  Thus 
it  occurs  in  Chaucer— 

No\y  draweth  cuttc,  pr   (hat   ye  fbrthef 

twinne. 
Now  draweth  cutte,  for  that  is  min  accord. 
Cometh  nere  (quoth  he)  my  lady  Priorcfle^^ 
*Vol.  i.  p.  34.  v,  837.  840*  !• 

Fron^ 

f  Mr.  Tyrwhitt*s 'Edition.  So  vcrfe  37CO. 
Jwakethy  l^/Cmman  mine,  and  fpeaketh  to  me. 
Now  56  kynde  men  of  ))ys  lond  cutheib  '^oxxxc  nioiir 

hede; 
And  awreke^  Sou  of  \\s  luj^er  men« 

Rob.  of  Giouceft*  £•  ^36.  1.  12* 

Armf^ 
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Fr^ni  hence  I  am  led  to  imagine  that  God^ 
itirin  in  this  pafTage  bids  bis  fon  to  join  his 
courage,  and  pin  it,  to  the  -f  gite,  or  rob^ 
of  wifdom  :  that  is,  make  a  union  of  theie 
two  neceflary  qualities.  The.  lines  fbcm  te 
})e  not  truly  (lopped  ;  and  the  whole  ihoul4 
pxobably.be  read  as  fpllowSp      . 

Botte  lette  us  wayte  untylle  fomnie  ieaibfi 

fytte, 
Mie  Kentyfhmdn,  thie  Summertons  fhaU 

ryfe. 
Adenteth  prc^wcfs  to  the  gite  of  witte, 
Agayne  the  argeAt  horfe  (hall  daunce  jh 

fkies. 

That  is — If  we  do  but  wait  for  a  proper  dp- 
portunity,  both  my  people,  and  thofe  of 
your  earldom,  will  prefently  be  in  arms. 
Temper  your  courage  with  wifdom  and 
fist,  the  Saxon  (landard  will,  (oon.be  (een 
difplayed  in  the  air. 

The  verb  indent  is  ftill  current :  and  fig?f 
f\i&c$  to  make  a  bargain ;  to  contract.  Se^ 
lohofon's  Did:.     It  originally,  betokened  to 

Armcf  jou  nou  haftelyche,  armcf  jou  anon, 
•  Vor  we  ilbile  to  day  rbyd  god  help  overcome  ur  fon. 

,    .      ibid.'p-  172.  1.  ult. 

t  And  (he  came  after  in  a  gite  of  ted.  Chauoer, 
?. '3952.  A  gite,  a  gown.  ibid.  QloiT^y.to  Cbaucet; 
pitc^  a  gown.    Kerfey's  Did. 

tally. 
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talijTt  mdte  a  coalition,  and  to  be  uixitcd.  ft 
caotnes  from  Dynr,  vQtus.  byntu,  plagae.  Sar. 
DiSt.  L.  and  M.— Dint,  zjir3ak  or  impreffim. 
ab  A  S.— Djrnc.  Gloff.  to  Gawin  Douglas. 
•-^Dint,  ffOTce^  ftmoer.  Johnfon. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  at  fetting  out, 
I  laid  it  down  for  a  certainty,  that  if  any  per- 
taa  traniaitited  a  learned  and  curious  eom- 
poiition,  and  was  found  not  to  u^erftand  the 
icootext,  he  could  not  be  the  author.  Or  if 
he  varied  any  of  the  terms  through  ignorance, 
and  the  true  reading  o^^feu^  from  the  cpn- 
Hxtt  or  from  4ny  good  fiuthorities,  that  per- 
fon  could  not  have  been  the  author.  Of  this 
igoorancei  and  of  fuch  miilakcs,  I  have  (hewn 
Chattcrton  in  many  inftances  to  have  been 
guilty ;  and  fome  probably  may  ftill  occur  in 
the  courfe  of  my  progreis,  I  hive  infifted, 
that  every  author  muft  know  his  own  mean* 
ing.  But  this  young  man  is  continually  be- 
traying his  ignorance  in  refpe£t  to  the  pur* 
port  of  thefe  poems.  They  are  therefore  un- 
ifloubt^ly  by  another  hand.  His  deviations, 
and  mifbonceptions,  cannot  be  attributed  tp 
him  as  an  original  compo&r ;  but  they  mxf 
be  eafily  siccQunted  for  in  a  tranfcribc]: :  in 
one  too,  who  was  very  young :  who  was  ^ 
novice  in  «he  hiftorjes,  which  are  recorded ; 
and  not  accuftomed  tp  the  didion,  in  which 

ticy 
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fiwy  Mt  trabfaiittttl.  Hb  hsd  wou^uSmft^ 
jbefcm  himi  niirlbidb  wene  polNdbljr  not  alvraujft 
tdiftifid:,  and  legible :  *  aiiA  ht  had  teems  to 
f  zplain^  'wl^jch  vem  toftM^  abiMre  his  capicitfj. 
He  lia4  dyencfer^  ncotoiist  to  ^oSuksi^  wheor 
lever  they  were  to  be  obtained ;  and£nMn  &cna 
he  ait$f ed  jT^ijOe  thiags^  wd  exfUaaucd  others : 
^vjing  the  bei^  interpretation  that  his  fcanty 
knowledge  could  af!prd.  But  there  are  a 
great  nufflbtf  pf  words,  with  which  he  con«% 
S:l!tdly  doe§  not  preten'd  to  be  acc^iiiitedt 
tot  he  does  not  attetnpt  a  iblirtfon.  And 
svl^ete  he  ha*  attempt^,  we  fee,  tiotwrflv 
ftanding  the  hdps  alFotiSed  hitn,  how  often 
he  has  failed.  Of  thefe  miftakes,  there  are 
pone^  of  which  he  has  been  fuppofed  guilty 
^as  an  author,  but  may  be  more  reafonably  at- 
tributed to  him,  as  a  tranfcriber  and  critic. 
Indeed,  as  I  have  before  faid,  they  are  in«- 
pompatible  with  an  original  compofer.  An 
author,  when  very  intent  upon  his  fubjed, 
may  pojffibly  write  tbere  for  tAetr:  then  for 
than :  but  he  will  never  put  tears  for  fears  ; 
JfytJbe  foTfwytbe:  much  lefs  viStualle  for  w- 
tims.  Thefe  are  not  flips  of  the  pen,  but 
real  errors  of  judgment.  The  word  Aftro- 
ioger  ufed  fometimes  to  be  cxpreflTed  Afterla-^ 
gmr :  and  fo  it  (tctn^  to  have  occurred  in  the 
fecond  Battle  of  Haftings.  He  was  fo  igno- 
rant as  to  read  it  Afterlagour :  and  has  abfo« 

lutely 
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luteljii.'disJDiiied^  tKe  cohftitatfnt  pZ9%$^  \ 
takeii' it  for' improper  namc/y.thc^iiamc 
a  Norman  of  fome  coDfequfinte^i  He' 
cdrdingly  "forgcti  the  xeal  per(bh:IpQken;'' 
and  addrefles  tibis*  After  la  gour^:  a&  a  per 
'<xf  (bience.  r.t  '  •     ;  v     i  . 

Couldfte  th(iftnot  fcerin^;  moft  &yird  Aj 
lagour.     '    ''   [  P'^S5*  v^'i 

^Hc  thought  it  was  analogpi?^  tq^Delacoi 
Delarncre,   and^other   cprnpovinde^  Frei 
rnames.     So  pueril^  are  the  r^iflakes  c^ 
perfon^  who  is  fupppfed  to  have  beoQ*  th?  ; 
.lljLc^  of  thcfe  excellent  p^^ 
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T   d 
A  N  C  i  E  N  t     ti  I  S  t  O  R  I  E  9. 

I  SHALL  riow  proceed  to  confider  fomc 
paffages  in  thefe  poems ;  which  though 
they  may  at  firil  appear  obfcure  and  unintc-s 
refting,  yet  will  be  found  true  in  fadl ;  and 
inay  be  illuftrated^  and  afcertained  from  the 
evidences  of  the  befi  hiflorians.    Our  diflance 
from  the  fcenc  of  adion  renders  the  traces 
fomewhat  faint :  yet  upon  a  diligent  inquiry 
they  may  be  plainly  defcried  j    and  will  be 
found  to  lead  ultimatejy  to  valuable  difcove- 
rids.     Among  other  confiderations,  they  will 
ftrongly  intimate  the  age,  which  gav.e  birth 
to  thefe  poems  ;  and  the  hand,   by  which 
they  were  driginally  compofcd.     In  fhort,  it 
is  my  purpofe  to  fhew,  that  the  allufions  in 
thefe  poems  aire  too  refined  and  curious,  and 
relate  to  circumftances  too  remote  and  obr 
fciire,    to  have  proceeded  from   the   young 
inan,  to  whom  thefe  poems  have  bceh  by 

M  many 
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iiiahy  afcribed.  That  he  was  unacquainted 
with  them  will  in  a  manner  appear  from  his 
own  evidence :  as  he  either  did  not  pretend 
io  explain  them  ;  or  elfe  explained  them  un^^ 
truly.  I  /hall  iSierefore  in  the  courfe  of  my 
procedure  produce  many  more  raiftakes>  of 
which  he  has  been  apparently  guilty. 

But  my  fufpicions  do  not  terminate  here. 
We  hare  feen,  that  the  obfdcte  terms  are 
Wonderfully  authenticated,  as  well  as  il- 
Ittilrated,  by  being  compared  with  tl^  like 
iHrords  in  6ther  writings :  and  the  m<^  1119^ 
iiifeft  analogy  of  all  i^  t(y  be  found  m^  tbr 
verfion  of  the  Eneis  by  Gawinr  Douglas  5  and 
fome  other  early  writers  of  his  to^an^ 
Mencc,  though  I  am  perfoaded,  that  all 
thefe  compofitions  are  of  a  genuine  anti^^ 
quity ;  yet  I  believe^  that  ibme  few  of  tfacm 
are  of  a  date  prior  to  that  of  Rowley;  and 
have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  throc^h  his 
hands^  from  the  north.  This  perfon,  under 
l^hofe  name  the  poems  baTe  been  publiibfid^ 
has  left  us  fome  account  of  his  own  Hfe  in 
thc*Memoircs  of  Sir  WiUiam  Canynhge:  con* 
ceming  the  authenticity  of  which  tn  genefii 
I  have  not  any  doubt.  In  thefe  Memoiin  Im 
tells  us^  that  when  he  was  fent  by  his  friend 
to  purchafe  for  him  curiofitiesy  he  availed 

*  Among  the  Mifcellanies  in  profe  and  verfe  by  Tho-' 
iwtCbatterton^  printed  at  London^  1778* 
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himfelf  of  that  opportunity  to  procure  manu- 
fcripts  for  his  own  pfc.  And  fee  particularly 
mentions  his  being  at  Durham ;  where  Tur- 
gott  had  been  formerly  Prior,  He  flourished 
long  before  Rowley,  yet  the  latter  acknaw- 
ledges  great  obligations  to  him  for  the  light 
bbtained  from  his  writings :  and  he  feems  lij^ 
wife  to  have  been  fond  of  ancient  terms^  an4 
ip  have  retained  them  with  a  kind  of  religious 
reverence.  Hence  many  of  the  poems  af  e  pf 
ft  far  more  ancient  caft^  than  is  obfervable  ia 
the  language  of  the  tlmes^  in  which  he  lived. 
And  as  fome  of  them  have  fuch  an  affinity 
With  the  Scotifh  didlion,  I  believe,  that  thgfc 
of  fuch  an  appearance  came  fifom  the  vicinity 
i>f  that  country^  and  were  the  produce  pf  the 
learned  Turgott  :  who,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned,  was  Prior  of  Purham ;  and  re^ 
fided  ieveral  3rears  in  Scotland;  Th^y  have 
been  new  modelled,  and  put  intQ  a  n^ore  moh 
dern  drefs  by  Rowley  of  Briftpl :  yet  mwh 
oi  the  language,  and  many  of  the  hiftorieftl 
yilafionf,  point  to  another  9Xi,  wd  tQ  a  (^f- 
fiuent  part  of  the  world.  Of  this  I  ^U  fl^ 
Uo  more  here :  as  fu^ci^nt  evidence  will,  I 
hdieye,  accrue  to  this  purpofe  in  1^  omfSfi 
•f  thefe  ioqvirifig. 
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Among  the  poems  of  Rowley  is  a  Tragycal 
Enter/ude,  or  Difcoorfynge  Tragediey  called 
^lla.  Now  it  has  been  faid,  that  there  were 
no  plays  fo  early  written  as  this  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  :  and  that  this  mud  upon  that  ac- 
count be  a  forgery.  Bat  how  is  it  pofliblc 
for  us  to  know  precifely,  at  what  time  plays 
of  this  fort  were  compofed  ?  They  muft  have 
had  a  beginning :  and  why  not  in  the  age  of 
Rowley  ;  or  even  in  a  time  far  antecedent  to 
him  ?  No  argument  (hould  be  admitted, 
which  is  founded  upon  mere  inexperience. 
That  there  were  plays  written  before  the  time 
in*  queftion  feems  to  be  plainly  intimated  by 
Bale  the  Bifliop  of  Offory.  In  fpcaking  of 
Lydgate  the  Monk  of  Bury,  he  tells  us,  that 
he  wrote  many  things  in  profe  and  verfe  :  and 
having  enumerated  feveral  of  his  works,  he 
concludes  with  faying — that  he  alfo  compofed 
Tragedies  and  Comedies  with  other  things  of  an 
entertaining  nature.-  Lydgate  is  faid  to  have 
died  at  the  age  of  fixty,  anno  1440  :  and  to 
have  been  buried  at  St.  Edmonds-bury  in 
Suffolk.  But  there  is  reafon  to  think,  that 
he  lived  a  few  years  longer.  I  am  feniible, 
it  may  be  faid,  that  under  the  title  of  Trage^ 
dies  and  Comedies  nothing  more  was  meant 

than 
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than  ferious  and  ludicrous  poems :  and  with«-' 
out  doubt  under  this  denomination  fuch  com- 
pofitions  are  often  denoted.  On  this  account 
wc  will  not  lay  too  great  ftrefs  upon  this  evi- 
dence: though  when  both  poems  andplajjs 
are  specified  and  diftinguifhed,  we  might  na«- 
tnrally  imagine^  that  the  one  article  could  not 
be  included  in  the  other.  The  words  of  Bale 
are  as  follow-^-^ 

*  Pocmata  et  Odas, 
Satyras  et  alia  poemata. 

Tragedias  quoque  ac  Cornaedias^  aliaque  noa 
injucunda  edidit.  Mr.  Wharton,  who  has 
gone  very  deep  in  thefe  refearches^  affords  us 
proofs  of  plays  not  being  uncomnion  in  the 
year  1489 :  and  he  quotes  a  paiTage  from  an 
old  curious  memoir  concerning  fhews  and 
ceremonies  exhibited  that  year  in  the  Palace 
at  Weftminftre,  -f-  This  Cbrijimafs  Ifaw  no 
difguxfingSf  and  but  right  few  plays.  But  thert 
was  an  Abbot  of  mi/rule ^  that  made  muchjportei 
and  did  righte  well  his  office.  And  again— -^/ 
nighte  the  Kinge  and  the  ^eene^  and  my  Ladie^ 
the  Kinges  moder  came  into  the  WbitehalU  and 
ther  hard  a  flay.  In  William  of  Worceftre, 
mention  is  made  of  a  play  being  adted  at  a 
Monaftery  in   Norfolk   in   the    year  1477. 

^ 

*  Balcus.  de  Script.  Illuft.  Britannie.  "L.  8.  p.  S^?* 
\  Hift.  of  £ng.  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  239< 

M  2  Comaedia 
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^  Cdmisdia  ad  MonaftcriUtn  Hulmi,  ordinll 
fandf  BeAedi^i,  Diocefis  Nofwicenfis^  di«*. 
ttt&SL  ad  refbrmftcionem  iequetitium :  cujui 
data  ei)r  prime  die  Septcmbris  Tub  anno  Chrifti 
J477 :  et  a  morte  Jdhannis  Faftolf  milttii 
(eontm  bcfitfadtor  *(*  prs^ipuus)  17%  incnjus 
itsoniftetij  tecteM  tumuktor.  There  are 
adtkiir  evidences  cbnccrning  phyt^  and  the 
decorations  of  plays^  as  far  back  as  the  reign 
pf  King  Richard  the  Second  ;  and  ^ven  of 
his  grandfather^  Edward  the  Third.  Mn 
Tyrwhitt  mentions  Chefter^s  Whitfun  Plays, 
which  are  eltoemed  as  early  fts  i386  :  aftid  he 
quotas  pailag^s  from  them,  as  may  be  fbSA  iftr 
life  very  learned  hotes  tip6!t  |  Ch&tt£er« 

t  itii  fenliblt,  that  the  play$  ixientioMsd 
iboStt  (hetii  tb  haVe  been  confm^  fo  'pAighiii^ 
hibjefts.  They  were  aftcd  lA  thWiaJferiel 
and  xAurcheS,  which  made  a  fctiptural  Mf* 
it)ty  the  iboft  ■eligible  for  their  x^ttipbfilioil. 
But  thptrgh  the  monks  t)f  the  tithes  may  have 
potifihfed  ttiemftiives  to  thefe  fubjcds ;  itctees 
ihot  follow,  that  people  of  morcleaming,  and 
geniuis,  were  limited  in  the  fame  mamief .  Al 
J>lays  certaihiy  eJcifted,  the  ^platt  might  if^nf^ 

♦  Itinelviiifii  Willelmi  de  Worccftro^  p.  161.  Edidit^ 
Jacobus  Nafmith,  CoD.  Corp.  Chrifli  Cantab*  SociuSt 

t  I  quote  the  whole^  «s  1  find  it»  without  makiag  any 
,  j^teration  in  the  Latinity. 
J  Vol.  iv.  p.  244. 

'      '  '  *  time? 
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ffiqajes  he  yaried;  and  jthe  tranfition  from  fa^ 
cred  hiftory  to  praftnc  was  ycry  natural  and 
cafy.  Maay  ^noroBS  attempts  may  hav» 
been  made  ^towards  tbe  ia^provcment  of  the 
rode  drama^  and  the  introdu^on  of  compo*- 
^oos  upon  a  l»cUv  model :  but  the  igao^ 
fttoce  of  the  mook;^  and  thie  depraved  tafte  of 
cfac  tunc^  maj  have  prevented  fuch  writings 
jbeiftg  fftbcr  ^countenanced,  w  preferved*  It 
nay  ^  iaid^  that  we  liav^  no  cxapipjiec  of  an/ 
comfo&tiow  nf  iH^  forti  But  tbis  is  beg^ 
Ijiiiig  the  qudbiaD,  wl«ie  we  have  the  plays  of 
iBlia^  and  Godwin,  before  us.  The  former 
of  thdfe  ia  parjticidarl/  tranihutted  to  us,  as 
Rowley *s«  It  is  faid  to  have  been  produced 
aipoa  a  private  ftage  :  aod  $hj^  chief  perfona 
Icfore  vf4iom  it  was  adied,  as  well  as  the  place 
whcrCt  are  mentioned^  Thofe  alfo^  who  fii£* 
tbe  chief  charaders,  arp  fpecified  by 
We  have  nothing  to  offer  in  contra*- 
dtdiim  to  this  evidence,  but  fufpicions  and 
^bmplcs,  which  ariii^  merely  frooi  inexperir 
^CDoe  I  and  have  no  r^l  foundation^  JLfCt  us 
then  oeniider  this  compoiition  well ;  and  the 
iaSaarj.^  with  which  it  is  attended :  and  fee 
wbedwr  from  its  texture,  language,  and  re«> 
ferences,  it  will  not  be  found  as  old  as  it  is 
£ud  to  be.  I  mufl:  confefs,  I  have  fometimes 
fuiped;ed  that  the  original  plan  was  older. 
{t  is  fnnarkable,  that  Rowley  in  Vhe  title 
M  4  %9 
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jto  die  play  of  ^lla,  &i\cs:  it  z.difi:oofl^ttg0 
^ragedie.  This  was  done  r  becaufe,  thougk 
there  were  undoubtedly  plays  writtoo  at.  this 
time,  and  long  before;  yet  there ^wcre  cxf 
hibitions  of  another  nature ;  fonae  of  which 
confifted  of  fcriptural  reprefentaticnns^  with^ 
out  any  regular  dialogue  :  andifomb  without 
any  didogue  at  aih  He  therefore  .gives>  this 
title  .to  the  compofitions  in  order  to  diftin*- 
guifh  it  from  the  HK>re  ordinaty  (hows  and 
rcprefentation6  :  a  caution^  which  woukL  ner 
ver  have  been  thought  of,  by  the  boyChatr 
terton. 

The  tragedy  is  denominated  from  the  prinr 
cipal  charadler,  iElla :  upon  whofe  misfortune 
the  plan  of  the  play  is  founded.  He  is  iaid 
to*  have  been  Warden  of  Briftol  Caftle;  and 
to  have  protcded  the  province  where  he  rc- 
fided,  from  the  incurfions  of  the  Danes. 
At  what  time  the  particular  event  happened^ 
which  gave  birth  to  this  excellent  fample  of 
ancient  compofition,  may  be  a  circumftance 
not  eafy  to  be  detennined.  We  may  fuppofe^ 
that  the  principal  fai£t$  are  true :  -that  the 
^Danes  did  land  near  Portlac  and  Watchet; 
and  in  other  parts  of  Somerfetfhire  :  and  that 
they  were  defeated  by  a  perfon  named  iElIa. 
In  order  therefore  to  form  fome. judgment 
concerning  the  aera  of  this  tranfacaion,  it  will 
|)c  proper  to  confider  the  various  depredations, 

made 
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made  by  the  Danes  at  different  timed  in  thefc 
parts :  and  to  colled  the  additional  hiflories» 
which  relate  to  thefe  events.  Though  the 
groundwork  of  the  play  be  true^  yet  I  ima-> 
gine,  that  the  author  has  taken  the  comraon 
liberty  of  a  poet;  and  introduced  many  fo- 
reign circumftances,  in  order  to  fet  off  hif 
compoiition  to  advantage.  Among  thefe 
poilibly  may  be  reckoned  the  treachery  of 
Celmonde  in  refpefl  to  the  Lady  Birtha ;  and 
all  the  fatal  confequences^  which  enfued  from 
it.  But  ftill  there  was  a  real  defcent  made  by 
the  Danes  :  and  they  were  repulfed  with  loft 
by  a  perfon  of  Briftol^  and  the  people  of  that 
country. 

.  Wc  learn  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and 
other  hiftpries,  that  there  were  more  perfons 
than  one  of  the  name  of  JE]U.  So  early  ay 
the  time  of  Hengift,  a  Saxon  Prince,  called 
^Ua,  came  over  with  his  two  fons,  anno  477, 
and  defeated  the  Britons  near  Andredfweald, 
where  he  landed ;  and  afterwards  in  other 
*  places.  There  was  likewife  an  i^EUa,  thp 
./on  of  Uffa,  a  defcendant  of  Woden ;  who 
obtained  the  kingdom  in  -f  Northupibeflan4, 
anno  560.  Another  Prince  of  this  name 
reigned  in  the  fame  kingdom,  anno  867; 
having  been  put  up  in  the  room  of  Olbryght, 

^  ^hrpn.  Sax.  p.  14.  1.  15.  30*  f  Ibid.  p.  20. 

whom 
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(■rfaotn^  t  h&i^n  had  *  dcpofed.  Tliis  Prinn 
vns  iiain  by  the  Danes  at  York^  together 
with  Ofbryght;  and  the  whole  happened 
memo  867,  in  the  time  of  Etheldred  King  xsf 
Che  Weft  Saxons^  and  of  Alfred  his  hrother« 
^y  thefe  means  one  would  exped  to  gain  t 
iittle  light ;  and  to  be  brouglu:  towards  iht 
«ra,  with  which  we  are  concerned.  And  wt 
tnight  naturally  imagine,  that  great  helps 
^ould  accrue  from  the  evidence  of  the  Damfh 
hiftorians.  Bnt  the  Danes  were  as  yet  in. a 
^te  of  paganiiin^  and  unacquainted  wil^ 
fcieoce.  On  this  account  their  chronology 
is  often  iJef^iSbive,  and  their  hiftories  very 
confufed.  Saxo  Grammaticus  makes  men*- 
jEion  ^f  ihefe  events  ;  and  ^lys,  that  the  Da- 
nifl^  King  was  Regner  Lodbrog.  He  landid 
upon  the  eaftern  coaft ;  and  fuidiag  upon  hit 
nrrival,  that  the  Prince,  who  had  been  dtm 
poicd,  was  greatly  difaffeded,  he  gained  him 
«o  his  intereft :  and  afterwards  meeting  JElls^ 
^whom  he  calls  Hella)  in  battle,  he  defeate4 
liim  near  Norwich.  According  to  Saxo,  the 
name  <^  the  depofed  King  was  not  Ofbryghl^ 
init  J  iTar*     Quippe  Angli,  fugato  eo,  in 

HeUam 

*  Tyrtnntim  qvendam  ^Ham  Romifie,  non  de  &^pdi 
profapia  progcnitum,  fuper  regai  apicem  coaftkueniqC* 
Florent.  Vigorn.  p.  585.  See  Henry  of  Huntingdon. 
L.  2.  p.  314. 

X  This  circumftanc^  and  many  othtrs  cannot  be  true, 
fvar  mis  a  Danilh  natpc.     One  of  (he  fons  of  this  very 

King 
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ffeHam  ^laendam  Htfmwoius  filium^  fdfani 
Regis  contulerant  pot6ftacem»  K^uo  (Ivaro) 
/duc^  Regnenis  perinde  atqye  locorum  uftf 
perito  ufus,  editi  dafie,  porttim,  qui  Norr 
mcus  appellator,  acceffit :  ubi  expofitis  co- 
pijSy  Hellam,  Gallica  virtute  fubnixum,  poft 
extradam  in  tiidtium  pugnam,  fugsB  amantem 
fecit.  L.  ix.  p.  175.  Thus  far  this  writer 
agrees  with  the  Engli^  hiftorians,  that  there 
was  fuch  a  perlbn  as  ^lla  or  Hella  :  that  he 
was  King  of  Northumberland :  and  catne  tx^ 
die  crown  not  in  his  own  right,  but  by  ^ 
J)arty,  which  had  depofed  the  true  king.  But 
that  be  was  in  thofe  early  times  aflifted  hf 
the  French,  and  fought  the  Danes  at  Nor* 
Wich,  cannot  be  believed.  For  Hella  of 
Korthumbcriapd  was  dead,  as  I  have  befof* 
Jaken  notice.  The  beft  Englifli  hiftorian^ 
jBietition  his  being  flain  at  -f  York.  After 
this  we  have  an  account  from  Saxo  of  Reg^ 
Iter's  going  to  Ireland,  and  taking  Dublin  t 
}md  of  its  being  recovered  by  a  pcrfon  name^. 

^ing  Lodbrog  was  lyar.     The.  Englifh  hiftpriuis  oos*- 
-ficming  thefe  times^  are  hx  more  to  be  depended  upoa 
^an  the  £>ani{h  :  though  the  latter  fometimes  contain 
xifcumftances  not  mentioned  by  th>s  former. 


t    ■  interfeflus  eft  Rex  Olbric  et  Elian  j  ct  in- 

aumera  ihultitKdo  gentis  Northumber. See  Heif. 

Hunt.  L.  5.   p.  J4.9.     See  alfo  Sax»  Chron.  p.  79. 
f  lorcnt.  Wigom.  ?•  585, 


Hella^  who  flew  Rcgner.  He  fpeqks  of  him 
as  if  he  were  the  fame  pcrfon,  as  the  former. 
Bpt  I  have  repeatedly  fhewn,  that  this  could 
not  be.  Betides  it  is  not  to  be  believed, 
that  a  petty  Prince  of  Northumberland 
could  at  that  time^  or  at  any  time,  have  a 
fleet  of  fliips ;  and  that  he  iliould  invade  Ire* 
land,  when  he  could  not  maintain  himfelf  in 
his  own  dominions.  It  muft  have  been  an- 
other i^lla  or  Hella :  for  at  this  time  the 
Danes  were  in  pofleflion  of  *  Northumber- 
land, and  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. This  therefore  could  not  have  been 
the  hero  of  the  play.  Pontanus  alfo  makea 
mention  of  a  perfon  named  Hella  going  over 
to  Ireland ;  and  there  defeating  Regner ;  and 
putting  him  to  death.  For  this  he  quotes 
jhe  authority  of  Aimonius.  Regnerum  Loth^ 
brogum  ab  Elli  apud  Hibernos  truculentifld* 
txxi  nece  confe£tum.  L.  iv.  p.  loo.  It  is 
faid  of  this  king,  that  he  was  by  Ella  thrown 
lamong  a  number  of  ferpepts ;  and  that  when 
he  had  a  viper  gnawing  his  heart,  he  fang  his 
funeral  fong,  in  which  he  commemorated 
all  his  heroic  deeds.  Cum  cor  ipfum  coluber 
— obfideret,  omnem  operum  fqorum  curfunj, 
apimosi  voce  recenfuit,  ibid,  The  fong  is 
extant,   and   confifls    of  twenty- nine    lon^ 

*  See  Sax.  Chron.   p.  79,  and  83.  and  the  authpn 
above. 

ilan^aSt 
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^  ftwza$.  I  (hould  not  have  thought,  that 
a  perfon  would  have  had  either  inclination,  or 
ability,  to  fhew  his  mufical  talents,  when 
he  had  a  ferpent  at  his  bofom.  At  the  fame 
time  it  is  to  be  'confidered,  that  in  Ireland 
there  are  no  vipers.  The  old  Danifh  writers 
deal  very  much  in  the  marvellous  :  on  which 
account  we  muft  not  truft  to  them  too  impli-* 
citly,  when  they  treat  of  ancient  occurrences. 
If  there  were  any  truth  about  a  perfon  named 
Ella  going  with  a  fleet  to  Ireland,  and  there 
defeating  the  Danes ;  it  is  more  probable  on 
many  accounts  that  he  fhould  be  of  Briftol, 
than  of  any  other  part  of  England.  It  is 
faid  by  Saxo,  that  in  procefs  of  time,  Ivar 
the  fon  of  Regner,  invaded  Hella ;  and  by 
a  ftratagem  defeated  him ;  and  at  laft  put 
him  to  death.  L.  ix.  p.  177.  The  like  is 
mentioned  by  Pontanus  :  who  fpeaks  of 
•j-  Ella  as  a  King :  whereas  the  Ella  or  JE\h, 
concerning  whom  we  are  treating,  could  be 

*  In  this  fong  he  is  made  to  defcribe  the  ferpents, 
Vith  which  he  was  furrounded ;  and  particularly  the  vi* 
per  at  his  heart. 

Crudele  flat  nocumcntum  vipera  : 

Anguis  inhabitat  aulam  cordis.  Strophe  28* 

At  the  fame  time  he  is  made  to  for^tcl  the  death  of  Ella; 
which  was  to  be  by  the  fons  of  Regner.     See  Olai 

Wormij  Lit.  Run.  p.  198. 

• ) 

t  The  perfon,  by  the  one  ftiled  Hella,  is  by  the  other 
exprefied  Ella. 

n9 
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io  HKtfe  tfalKi:  »  Rcguliktf  1  iad  acM^dtngJf 
called  the  Wardea  of  BriHtok  Caftk.  Bu^ 
tills  ^ould  not  amotint  tb  mutch ;  did  tlie 
other  circamftaiices  fulSicicntiy  coincide.  For 
the  Banifh  writers  often  call  goTemors>*  and 
generala>  kings.  In  the  battle^  which  Ath(^«* 
ibn  fought  with  the  Danes  near  BruneiH 
burgh,  anno  988 ;  no  lefs  than  five  kingt 
ere  faid  to  have  been  ilain.  *  Saxw  Chron.- 
p.  113.  There  are  other  inftances  to  the 
iame  purpofe. 

Thqfe  hiilories  aiFord  us  fome  infight  intnf 
the  times,  with  which  we  are  concerned  8 
though  they  may  not  point  out  the  very  ob^ 
je<ft,  which  we  want  to  have  detemt^ined* 
Thus  much  may  with  certainty  be  concluded  i 
that  iElla,  or  Ella,  was  a  name  of  confequencr 
among  the  Saxons :  the  fame  nlay  be  faid  of 
Celmonde;  of  which  name  there  was  asL 
j;  Earl  of  Kent ;  who  died  in  the  year  897. 

♦  Sec  Flor.  Wigonienf.  p.  603.  Qyinque  Regulos^ 
ibptemque  duces.  Sec  Ingulphus,  p.  865.  L  46,  and 
48«     Henry  of  Huntingdon,  p.  354. 

t  Regner  in  his  funeral  Dirge  fays,  that  he  ftew  three 
Kings  in  the  ifland  Lundy  :  or  rather  Lindfey.  It  was 
a  part  of  Lincolnfliire.  Stanza  xx.  Robert  of  Glou« 
ccfter,  fpeaking  of  thefc  inroads  of  the  Danes,  fays 

Jnd  by  EftangU  Ctf  Lyndefeye  hij  wcndi  vorti^tte  lafig. 

i.  i.  by  Lincolnilhire*  p.  260.  1.  If;. 

t  Sax.  Chron.  p.  97, 

j^irthai^ 
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ikth^  vt&B  as  appelhttion  equtlly  noble.  Tbm 
wife  of  Ethelbert,  the  firfl  Chriftian  King 
of  Kent,  and  the  daughter  of  Chilperic  King 
"^of  France,  was  fo  *  called.  I  meotioo  theib 
things  merely  to  fhew,  that  thcie  is  ^  prcN 
pcusty  in  the  names :  and  that  polflibly  them 
were  fuch  perfons^  as  are  repreieiited  ia  tbi^ 
play. 

.  Aa  the  two  DaniHi  commanders,  who  laod 
at  Watchet,  are  named  Magnua  and  Hurra  i 
I  was  once  led  to  fufped:,  that  the  tranfciibef 
here,  as  in  many  other  inftaacesp.  might  hxm 
been  guilty  of  a  miftake :  which  circiunftance^ 
if  it  could  be  afcertaioed,  would  a^rd  u» 
means  to  approach  with  more  certainty  to* 
wards  the  tioie  of  thefe  occurrences.  Not- 
wtthftanding  that  I  have  with  fome  care 
koked  into  tbe  Danifh  and  Englifli  hiOo* 
nans ;  yet  I  cannot  meet  with  a  perfoa  nuxi* 
cd  Hurra.  Such  a  one  may  haye  exifted :  bu^ 
the  name,  does  not^  as  far  as  I  can  find,  oc-* 
cun  On  this  account  I  was  led  to  [vncmnCc^ 
thst  Hurra  may  have  been  iubftituted  for 
Hn^ba.  The  name,  when  dciccibed  in  fmatt 
charaAers,  and  in  print,  cannot  well  br 
ibiftaken.  But  when  expreiied  iiu  capitalf, 
and  thofe  in  manufcript,  the  proper  name 
7TUBBA  by  an   unexperienced  young  ma^i 

•  Bqdc's  Ecclef-  AiA.  p.  76.     Sc^  alfa  Hugonis 
Candidi  Catnob.  Burgenfis  Hift.  p.  3;^. 
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might  be  cafily  taken  for  HURRA.  Th* 
fon^  of  Regner^  wlio  paiTed  into  England^ 
tnd  Ireland,  ari  faid  in  the  Danifh  hiftoriea 
to  have  been  in  number  fevcn,  *£r/r,  Orbeci 
Godofred^  Inguat^^  XJlfer^  Biorn,  and  U66o  i 
the*  fame  as  Hkbba.  Halfdeane  is  not  men- 
tioned here,  though  as  celebrated,  as  any  of 
his  brethren.  He  may  poflibly  be  included 
among  thofe  above  under  another  appellation. 
Hubba  was  particularly  famous ;  and  is  often 
joined  with  Ivar^  or  Inguar ;  and  always 
mentioned  with  terror  by  the  Engliih  wri- 
ters. Matthew  of  Wcftminfter  fpeaks  of 
their  firft  coming  upon  the  Engliih  coaft; 
and  defcribes  the  numbers,  with  which  they 
were  attended,  -f  Quorum  Duces  fuerunt 
Hinguar  et  Hubba,  dirae  pcrvcrfitatis  ho-» 
mines,  et  fortitudinis  inauditas.  They  car- 
ried on  a  piratical  war  in  Ireland  ;  and  in 
coming  from  thence  ufed  to  winter  in  South 
Wales.  This  is  taken  notice  of  by  the 
fame  writer,  who  cannot  fpeak  of  their  cm* 
elty  without  horror.  %  Iniquitas  deteftanda 
Hinguaris,  Hubbae,  et  Haldeni,  qui  cum 
viginti  navibus  ex  Demetica  regione,  in  qui 
hiemaverant,   egrefli,    ut   lupi    rapaces,— ad 

*  Hiftoria  Suecica  opera  et  ftudio  Erpoldi  Linden** 
bruch.  Anno  1595.  p.  ia. 
t  P.  161. 
t  P«  169.    Sec  alfo  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  p.  34.8. 

Devoniam( 
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Darontam  navlgirunt.  Another  writevr  fpeaks 
of  them  almoft  in  the  fame  words,   ^  Ingoar, 
dL  llaldene,  egrefli,  ut  lupi  feroces,  a  mini- 
%^^^egis  Elfredi  fortifTimis  occifi  fuiit  ante 
^unwich;--*  If  ,Hubba  were  the  perfon^who 
S^  defeated  by  ^lla  near  Watchet,  we  mignt 
be'-aiTured  fo  far  concerning  the  time  of  the 
occurrences  that  it  was  in  the  days  of  King 
Alfr^;  and  prior  to  the  battle  pf  Kenwith^ 
or  Cintwich  :  for  there  Hubba  \Ais  (lain ;  and 
buried  aQ^^ce,  called  from  him  Hubba's- 
lowr.    ticnry-of  Huntingdon  mentions,  that 
Alfred  had  many  confli£ls  with  the  Danes, 
in  the  weftern  parts  of  England :    and  in 
thefe  battles  he  was  particularly  aflifted  by 
.the  people  of  Spmerfetfliire.     -f-  Pugnavit 
£epe  cum  exercitu  (Danorum)  auxilio  So- 
inerfeteniium,  qui  ibi  propinqui  crant.  %  The 
Danifli  hiftorians  certainly  mention  EHa  by 
name ;  and  fay,  that  he  was  attacked  by  the 
fons  of  Regner  Lodbrog  :  one  of  whom  wo 
know  to  have  been  Hubba.     They  add,  that 
Ella  was  (lain.     Thus  much  is  certain,  that 
the  coaft  of  SomerfetOiire  lay  very  open  tp 
the  anfults  of  the  Danes,  when  they  cama 

*  Roger  Hovedczi)  p.  417. 

t  L.  V.  p.  350«    The  fame  is  repeatedly  faid  by  Afler 
Mcnevenfit. 

X  See  SaxoGrammaticu^.  L.  ix.  p.  177.   Pontaiius, 
p.  104, 
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from  Ireland,  or  Demetica,  which  WM  lilt 
fouthern  part  of  Wales.  Watchet  was  often 
attacked  by  them,  and  ruined.  In  the  time 
of  Kin^  Alfred,  they  moft  freqnently  liavc 
]ai]ded  in  thefe  parts ;  as  we  may  judge  from 
the  people  of  Somerfetfliire  being  particu- 
larly fpecified  as  oppofing  them. — ♦  Auxilio 
Somerfetenfium^  qui  ibi  propinqui  erant* 
Robert  of  Glouceftcr  fpeaks  of  them  in  the 
fame  light,  Ss  oppofing  the  Danes  in  dioTe" 
parts. 

\.,^^^and  thitfelc  of  Samtrfete^  &c» 
Hiiiom^midfinyieanbatayU. 

Otir  poet  alludes  to  events  of  this  kind, 
Whea  -fpeaking  of  the  river  Sercfrne,  he  fays— 

X  tfowe  cAine  the  bankes  thereof  brave  ^lle  fodght^ 
V     ^ite  defcended  ffbm  Merce  kynglie  blovde, 

l/ITarde^  of  Bryftmr  towne,  ami  caftet  ftecfe^,  '      '' 
llVliOf ersr.aM mt&a itiadel^Res  to j)leqi«  i\ 

*^  After  afH  muft eonfefe,  that  Ac  whble-ttf 
fius  ihqoiry  is  attended  wiA  great  undei^ 
tainty^  I  do  not  therefore  produce  thtfe'  evi^ 
deuces,  as  by  any  means  tending  toWarda -4 
ptobi^  but  merely  as  an  illuftration  of  tKi 
Wftory,  lipoii  which  the  play^  of  -ffilla  W 
founded :  and  as  fuch  they  may  be  accept* 
able  to  the  reader. 

There  are  other  accounts  afFbrded  tis^#|^- 

♦  Henry  Huntingdon  above.  f  *P,  260.  K  14. 

%  Rowley^  p.  279.  V.  15. 
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cefnihg  the  Danes  ipfefling  the  wfiftern  coaft 

of* England:  and  one  in  particular,  which 

may  throw  fome  further  light  on  the  cir-^ 

cunnfUnces  6{  the  poeni.     This  inroad  was 

of  a  later  sra :  and  happened  in  the  reigii 

of  Edward  the  Elder,  in  the  year  918  i  at 

which  time  the  Danes  landed  to  the  north 

of  Somerfetfliire,  under  the  condudt  of  Ohter 

and  Mroald :   and  having  committed  many 

depredations  in   Hercfordfliire  ^  and  Wales, 

Virere  at  lafl  defeated.     In  this  engagement 

they  loft  one  of  their  Generals ;    and  were 

forced  to  take  fhelter  in  a  wood  or  inclofure. 

This  by  the  author  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  is 

ftikd  a  pearruc,  or  park :  which  we  may  fup- 

pofe  to  have  been  part  of  a  wopd^  fenced 

in :  for  parks,  fuch  as  are  now,  did  not  theil 

cxifti  *  "J  bebjiipohhie  on  serine  peappuc.  The 

Englijb  drove  them  into  a  pearmc^  or  inchfurf. 

thi«  part   of  the   biftory   feenis   in  fome 

meaftf  re  *  to   agree   with  the  words,  which 

the  Danilh  General  in  the  pdem  is  fuppofed 

to  utter — 

I  Kccre  the  stnl^is  dctcft^d  d}mne  : 

Awaie^  awaie,  j^e  Dalies,  to  yonder  penne.      v.  727. 

tt  itf^esi^  to  have  been  part  of  a  foreft  :  as  we 
may  judge  from  that,  which  is  faid  by  the 
Danes  in  another  part; 

Hecre  ynn  yis  forrefte  Ictte  lis  watche  for  prcc.    v.  976. 
*        *  Saxon  Chroh.  p.  105. 
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It  is  farther  £ud  upon  the  flight  of  this  p€0« 
pie,  that  they  were  oppofed  in  their  rout 
fouthward  by  the  people  upon  the  3evemt 
but  they  got  by  them  twice,  and  made  their 
way  towards  *  Watchct  and  Portlac ;  in  both 
which  efforts  they  were  defeated  with  great 
lofs :  and  particularly  to  the  eaft  of  Watchet. 
They  were  here  totolly  routed,  fo  that  but 
few  furvivcd.  Thofe,  who  did  efcape,  gbt 
firft  into  the  fmall  ifland  Stepeholme :  and 
from  thence  to  Demetica,  a  part  of  South 
Wales ;  and  at  lafl  to  Ireland.  The  name 
of  the  perfon,  who  was  principal  in  thefc 
Tidories,  is  not  mentioned.  The  two  Da- 
nifh  conunanders  are  faid  to  have  been  Ohter 
and  Hroald  :  which  names  do  not  well  agree 
with  the  Hurra  and  Magnus  of  Rowley. 
.Some  of  the  leading  circumftances  are  on 
both  fides  fimilar.  The  Danes  invade  the 
weftern  coafl  of  England ;  and  are  defeated 
in  their  progrefs :  on  which  account  they 
make  towards  Watchet :  and  are  obliged  to 
take  (helter  in  a  wood  or  foreft.  We  have 
a  farther  account  of  this  affair  given  us  by 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,     -f  Rex  autem  (Ed- 

wardus: 

*  Saxon.  Chron.  p.  1C5. 

t  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  L.  v.  p«  353.  A  like  tn« 
road  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Etheldred,  the  ibn  of 
Edgar.  Edelredi  Regis  anno  dccimo  nono  ^pici  cirot 
Cornu  Galliam  ^rrexcrunt  in  Savcmam,  praedantes  in 
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jvftrdus :  anno  918)  fecit  cuftodiri  littora  Sa- 
verne  ex  auftrali  parte ;  a  Wallia  ufque  Afe- 
nam-^&c.  Ipfi  tamen  (Dani)  bis  furtim 
exieruQt :  uni  vice  ex  OFientali  parte  Weced  : 
am  vice  apud  Porducam^  (Pordlucam) :  et 
utriiqoe  vice  pauci  evaferuat,  qui  occifi  non 
cflfeotj  prster  illos,  qui  poterant  natare,  ad 
puppes,  $K.  Tunc  evaferuDt  ipfi  in  Dlome-* 
dum  (five  Demeticam)  et  inde  in  Hibernlam^ 
In  all  thefe  engagements  we  may  fuppofe  the 
people  of  Somerfetfhire  to  have  been  con-* 
cerned.  Watchet,  which  the  Saxons  called 
U)eceb,  fTeceJ,  lay  very  opportunely  for  the 
Danes,  whenever  they  came  from  Ireland  or 
Wales.  They-*  burnt  it  in  the  year  987  : 
and  did  much  damage  to  the  place  and  in- 
habitants about  ten  years  afterwards. 

The  hiftory  given  above  may  poflibly  be 
the  faixiej  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  play. 
JEAh  for  the  honour  of  Briftol  is  itaade  the 
chief  character  ;  and  by  him  Hurra  and 
Magnus  are  faid  to  have  been  defeated;  though 
there  might  be  other  peribns  of  equal  note 
concerned.  But  after  all  I  mud  confefs  my 
doubts  about  it:  and  have  many  reafons  to 
fufped,  that  this  aflfair  was  not  of  fo  early 

Davene,  ct  Sudwales ;  egredientefque  ad  Weche-port 
cmn  ferro  et  flamml,  inde  reverfi  funt  circa  Penwiftrit. 
ibid.    ibid.   |v  358. 

^^nm«  Saxon,  p*  126,  notes.    Alfo  p«  xag* 
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(late.  Beildcs  Ohter  and  Hroald  pan  never 
be  efteemed  the  fame  as  Hurra  and  Magnus. 
I  am  perfuadedj  that  the  latter  qame  was  not 
then  known  to  the  Danes.  The  firft  tipMi 
record^  that  I  can  find,  was  Magnus,  the  fbn* 
pf  Olaus  the  Martyr :  which  Magnus  was  by 
Canute  the  Great  difpoflcfled  of  Norway;  Atr 
%cr  the  death  of  Canute,  he  in  his  turn  at- 
tacked the  Danes,  and  brought  their  King 
Swain  to  great  difficulties.  He  is  mentioned 
by  Robert  Brunne,  and  called  both  Ma^ui 
and  Magnum. 

Suane<^ 

Praied  bim  for  his  navy  to  help  him  with  fumm, 

Bataile  wal  gf^ven  in  the  fe  agejrn  the  k^ng  MagAntit. 

•  •       •    •  •  •  •  »  * 

For  alle  the  help  that  he  had,  Magnus  on  him  fo  ran^ 
And  chafed  away  Suane  &  Dannfiark  on  him  wan*. 
Bcit  thi^  Magnus  lyved  there  no  longer. 

p.  57.  1.8.  l.*J,  f4» 

It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  according 
\o  this  hidory  the  Danes  did  not  lan^  g^ 
"C^atchet;  but  began  their  depredations  is( 
North  Wales  y  and  then  proceeded  South- 
ward through  Hcrefordlhire  and  Gloucefter* 
(hire ;  and  fo  on  to  the  coail  pf  Some^-fetihire* 
Here  was  their  final  defeat :  and  from  hence 
the  remains  of  their  army  efcaped  to  Deme- 
^ica  and  Ireland.  Theie  circumftances  do 
not  agree  with  the  hiftory  of  ^Ua.  It^all 
#^erefore  be  my  buiinds  to  proceed  4poii 
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^apMX  grounds :  which  may  poflibly  brin^ 
us  nearer  to  the  truth. 

There  is  an  intimation  given  in  one  part 
of  the  play ;  by  which  I  think  we  may  in* 
veftigate  very  nearly  the  time  of  the  tranf* 
adion^  It  is  faid  by  the  hero  of  BriftoU  by 
way  of  encouragement  to  thofe  about  him^ 

Let  covrarde  Londonne  fee  herre  towoe  oan  fyre. 
And  ftrev  wythe  goulde  to  fbde  the  royner's  honde. 

p.  120.  V*  623. 
L  e.  auiftrive  by  money  ujhf  the  band  of  the  r%%ntr^ 
the  dijhroying  Dam* 

This  plainly  relates  to  a  ccHUpaQ  made  by 
the  Londoners  not  long  before  this  event  at 
Briftol :  which  compact  is  mentioned  by 
^lla  as  a  bafe  treaty ;  and  unworthy  of  the 
people^  who  made  it.  If  we  can  find  6ut» 
when  this  convention  happened,  we  may  be 
pretty  certain  of  the  age,  in  which  this  per- 
ibn  lived :  and  to  what  reign  the  tranfadion 
at  Watchet  may  be  referred. 

There  are  more  inflances  than  one,  when 
the  people  of  London  fued.for  peace  to  the 
Danes ;  and  obtained  it  for  a  fum  of  money. 
Thjs  piece  of  policy  feems  to  have  been  firft 
carried  into  execution  by  Etheldred,  the 
elder  brother  of  Alfred.  In  the  year  872^ 
at  which  time  Inguar  and  Hubba  were  {<^ 
formidable,  the  Danes  are  faid  to  have  march* 
cdjowards  London;   and  wintered  there, 
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As  the  city  was  the  capital  of  Mcrcia,  and 
indeed  of  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and  not»  as 
far  as  we  can  find»  either  befieged  or  taken ; 
we  muft,  fqppofe  that  the  Danes  were  admit- 
ted there  upon  a  compoiition  ;  and  that  the 
fecurity  of  the  people  was  purchafed  for  a 
fum  of  money.  That  fome  fuch  compaA 
was  made  wt  have  intimatidn  from  the  hif* 
tbries  of  the  times.  The  Saxon  Chronicle 
takes  the  following  notice  of  the  enemy's 
march,  and  the  treaty  in  confequence  of  it. 
An.  DCCCLxxii.  ]3ep  pop  yc  hcpe  ro  Lunbcn- 
bypij  ppom  Reabmjum,  ^  J^aep  pmrcp  fcrl 
nam,  Anb  J^a  namon  OOypcc  ppiK  piS  Jwne 
hepe.  p.  82.  This  year  the  Pagans  marched 
from  Reading  to  London  :  and  in  that  city  took 
up  their  winter  quarters :  and  the  Mercians  en* 
tered  into  a  treaty  with  them.  Affcr  Mene- 
venfis  gives  the  fame  account.  Anno  Domi- 
nican incarnationis  dccclxxii.  nativitatb 
vcro  ^Ifredi  regis  yigefimo  quarto  ;  pne- 
fatus  Paganorum  exercitus  Londoniam  adijr, 
atque  ibi  hiemavit :  cum  quo  Mercij  pacem 
*  pepigerunt,  p.  26.  As  we  may  be  aflured, 
that  no  truce  nor  treaty  could  be  welV  ob- 
tained from  that  powerful  and  infolent  ene- 

♦  See  alfo  Simeon  Dunclmenf.  p.  127.    Alfred!  Regis 
anno  primo  exercitus  (Paganorum)  venit  Londinituaa 
Redingy  €t  ibi  per  hyemem  fuit :  et  M crccnfes  ccpenmt 
^  inducias  cum  excrcitu.    Henry  of  Huntingdon,  p.  349. 
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my  but  by  purehafe ;  there  is  reafon  to  thihk^ 
that  the  Londoners,  and  the  Mercians  in  gpr 
neral,  gained  their  fhort-lived  advantage  by 
tbefe  means.  There  wsere  other  exactions,  to 
which  the  nation  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  at 
different  times  afterwards.  In  the  reign  of 
King  Etheldred  the  Second,  anno  loia,  they 
were  obliged  to  pay  largely  to  prefcrve  the 
country  from  ruin :  of  this  we  have  an  ac* 
count  given  by  the  Abbot  John  of  Peterbo- 
rough. Perfidus  Dux  Edric,  et  omnes  pri* 
mates  Anglia?,  Londonise  congrcgati*  Danis 
tributum,  fcilicet  quadraginta  et  odlo  mil- 
lium  librarum,  perfolvebant.  p.  35*  Five 
years  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  Edmund 
Ironfide,  the  whole  nation  was  expofed  to 
fire  and  fword  under  Canute :  when  at  laft  a 
treaty  was  made  between  the  two  Kings  in 
the  ifland  of  Athelney^  in  the  y€;ar  ioi6. 
Upon  this  Canute  retired  into  Mercia;  and  a 
♦  tribute  was  impofed«  Alfo  a  large  bpdy 
of  the  Daqejs  came  to  London,  where  the 
people  gave  them  an  ample  gratification  in 
money,  and  then  opened  their  gates  to  receive 
them*  Chron.  Sax.  p.  150.  The  exadtiq^ 
was  fo  large,  that  the  people  do  not  feem  to 
have  been  able  to'  levy  the  whole  at  once« 
Hence  we  are  told  in  the  fame  hiftory^  that 

^  See  Johannes  Brumton  apud  Scriptores  Ang.  Decern, 
p.  907.   Pontani  Hift,  Rcriuii  J>aiucaruin«  L.  v«  p.  15^ 
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two  yesLTB  after  the  nation  made  its  payment* 
In  this  year  9  i  o  1 8,  was  the  gabel  payed  througb- 
$ut  the  whole  kingdom  to  the  Danes,  which  a- 
counted  to  fevmty-two  tboujand  pounds  I  befidet 
that,  which  the  people  of  London  were  obliged 
to  pay :  j5  paef  xi  j^ufcnb  punba.  that  wai 
eleven  thoufand pounds.  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  151. 
It  is  faid^  that  the  Danes  had  before  in  the 
fame  year  made  an  attack  upon  the  city ;  but 
were  repulfed  with  lofs.     They  upon  this 
retreated  into  the  provinces  of  Mercia,  and 
dcftroycd  with  fire  and  fword  every  things 
which  came  in  their  way.     They  afterwards 
made  a  fecoad  attempt :  when  the  London-. 
^^9  as  has  bfcen  (hewn  above,  opened  their 
^tcs  to  them,  having  purchafed  their  mercy 
for  the  fam  fpecified ;  by  which  means  their 
'City  was  fav^.    Hmeon  of  *  Durham  fpeaks 
of  theie  times  as  very  calamitous :  and  fajrs, 
that  at  laft  a  truce  was  agreed  upon  :  which 
the  Danes  do  not  feem  in  the  leaft  to  have 
fegard^.     Dani  tamen  cum  prsdit  quam 
^iripuerant,  fiias  ad  naves  redierunt ;   cum 
Quibus  PACBM  PA  TO  pRS^cio  Cives  Londo- 
Dienfes  fecerunt ;  et  eos  fecum  hiemare  per* 
ibifenint.     This,  I  imagine^  was   the  par- 
ticular faft  alluded  tOi  when  iGUa  is  madb  to 
''fay  to  his  people—- 

#  Be  Gcftii  Ifjff,.  Aa{.  p.  174^ 

^  l4€t 
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L^  cowarde  Londonne  fee  herre  towne  onn  fyre, 
AtLd  ttnr  wytlie  goulde  to  ftaie  die  royners  honde^ 
JEUm,  and  Briftowe  bavethe  tbougbtes,  tbattes  bygher. 

The  Danes  probably  had  fet  fire  to  fome  part 
of  the  city,  which  induced  the  inhabitants 
to  compound  for  the  reft.  This  compofition 
was  made,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  in  the 
year  i  o  1 6 :  and  about  the  fame  time,  but  fome- 
what  fubfequent  to  this  event,  was  the  land- 
ing of  the  Danes  at  Watchet ;  who  were  re- 
pulied  by  iElla,  agd  the  people  of  Someriet. 
They  were  part  of  a  large  body,  which  had 
forced  themfelvcs  into  fome  provinces  of 
Ireland :  from  whence  they  often  came  over 
in  a  piratical  manner ;  and  ma4e  depredations 
npon  the  Welch,  and  upon  the  people  of 
Devon(hire,  Somcrfetflyre,  and  *  CornwaL 
Hence  without  determining  precifely  this 
event,  upon  which  the  play  is  founded,  I 
will  only  prefume  to  place  it  in  the  reign  of 
Canute  the  Great,  foon  after  the  Danes  had 
2;ot  {^(Teilion  of  London  :  for  that  fadt  feems 

*  There  is  an  inftance  of  a  later  landing  upon  the 
coaft  of  die^eveme,  and  of  depredations  in  confequence 
of  it.  Anno  MXLXix.^Hybernienfes  PiratK,  triginta 
et  fek  aavibus  oftiuon  Sabrinae  intrantes,  cum  auxilio 
Grifimi  regis  aullralium  Britonum,  fuper  Anglos  apucl 
Wilefceaxan  trnicrunti  igne  et  ferro  multa  mala  faci- 
Mtes.  Chron.  John.  Abb.  St.  Petri  de  Burgo.  p.  41* 
I  however  lake  the  former  event  to  be  that,  which  is  re- 
ferred, m^  by  the  poet :  as  the  time  is  fo  particularly 
Mintad  out  6y  the  tribute  paid  at  London. 

2  p 
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to  he  alluded  to  as  a  recent  event.  On  thif 
account  I  fhould  place  the  engagement  at 
Watchet  to  the  reign  of  the  firfl  Daniih 
kKMiarch,  and  about  the  year  loao^.  or  it  may 
j^ofiibly  have  been  a  few  years  later. 

RAFN,  RAFEN;and  RAFN-FAN. 

There  are  many  curious  hiftorics  alluded 
to  in  thefe  poems^  which  may  not  be  obvious 
to  every  reader.  I  am  confident^  that  diey 
were  for  the  moft  part  a  fecret  to  the  perfbn^ 
who  by  many  has  been  looked  upon  as  the 
author.  An  hiftory  of  this  fort  is  contained 
in  the  following  lines. 

The  Danes,  wythe  terroure  rulynge  att  their  bead» 
Threwe  downe  tbeyr  bannere  tallc^  &  lyche  a  Ravenne 
fledde.  p,  131.  v.  'jfZ» 

Celmonde  in  the  play  of  JEllz  is  giving  an 
account  of  the  vi^Sory  gained  by  that  General 
near  Watchet :  and  of  the  precipitate  flight 
of  the  enemy.  It  may  be  afked,  why  they 
are  faid  to  have  fled  away  like  a  raven,  rather 
than  like  a  deer,  or  any  other  fugitive  animal. 
The  reafon  was,  becaufe  the  banner,  which 
they  are  faid  to  have  thrown  away,  had  this 
very  bird  for  a  device.  The  raven  was  held 
by  the  Danes  in  great  reverence.  It  is  fkid 
in  the  Edda,  that  Odin  was  ftiled  Rafna* 
6  '    Gudi 
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Gud ;  the  deity  of  ravens :  and  that  two  of 
thefe  birds,  were  continually  at  his  ear  in 
Valhal,  to  inform  him  of  every  things  which 
pafled  in  the  world :  fee  Fab.  34.  De  mensi 
et  vidu  *  Odini.  On  this  account  a  raven 
was  efteemed  facred ;  and  was  defcribed  in 
the  chief  ftandard  of  the  Danes.  Spelman  in 
his  life  of  King  Alfred,  fpeaking  of  the  great 
defeat  g^ven  to  the  Danes  near  Kenwith  Czt^ 
tie  by  Ofdun  Earl  of  Devonfhire,  has  the 
following  words.  Hie  fadti  ftrage,  dum 
hoitium  exuvias  colligunt,  opibus  baud  parvis 
refertas,  in  manus  Vidoris  venit  inclytum 
illud  vexillum  Danicum,  l(ealan,  feu  corvus, 
diAum:  ingens  ethnicorum  Jftorum  fiducia. 
Quippe  vexillum  illud  corvi  fimulachro  ma- 
gice  intextum  fuerat  a  tribus  Hinguari  «t 
Hubbae  fororibus.  iBlfredi  vita.  L.  1 .  p,  3 1 . 
Afler  Menevenfis  had  before  mentioned  the 
fame  circumftance.  Anno  878.  Eodem  anno 
Prater  Hynguarl  et  Hcalfdcnae  cum  23  na- 
vibus  de  Demetici  regione,  in  qu^  hyema- 
verat — ad  Damnaniam  enavigavit ;  et  ibi  a 
jniniilris  Regis — occifus  eft  ante  arcem  Cy*i« 
nuit. — Quo  tempore  etiam  acceperunt  illuti 
vexillum,  quod  Reafan  nominant :  dicunt 
enimt  quod  tres  Sorores  Hungars  et  Hubbs, 
filiae  videlicet  Lodebrochi,  illud  vexillum 
texueruht,  P*  33*     The  brother  of  Inguar 

5  Sec  alfo  Snorra  SturloANiitts.  C.  7.  p.  8. 

and 
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and  Halfdeane  faid  to  be  (lain  in  this  battle, 
was  the  Hubba  here  mentioned^  whom  they 
buried  at  a  place^  denominated  from  bim^ 
HubbaVLowe.     There  ieems  to  have  bcca 
another  battle   fought  with   the  Danes  at 
Chipenham ;   which  Pontanus  ftiles,   Chi- 
penhaum  pagum  prope  Briftolum.   L.  iv. 
P^  10$.    It  was  not  properly  at  Chipeoham« 
that  this  battle  was  fought :  nor  was  this 
pkce  in  the  vicinity  of  Briftol.  .  There  were 
two  vidories  gained ;  the  one  by  Ofdun  over 
Hinguar  and   Hubba^   as  has  been  before 
mentioned:  the  other  by  Alfred  in  perfon. 
This  laft  was  ^t  ^aiplace^  named  in  the  Saxon 
ChroniclCf  and  by  Aiier  Menevenfis,  Ethan- 
dune.     It  is  a  town  in  Wiltfhire^  where  it 
is  faid  of  Alfred^    Paganos  maximi  casde 
proftravif.  Afler,  p.  34.     It  is  very  near  tp 
Chipenham;   and  here^  I  imagine,  that  .a 
fecond  time  a  raven  ftandard  was  taken.     In- 
terca  poft  pafcha  illius  anni  (fciL  878.)  coop- 
tavit  bellum  ^Slfred  Rex  adverfus  exercituib 
qui  in  Cippenhamme  fuere  in  loco  Ethan- 
dune;  vidoria^ueobtinentnumeo.  *Ethel- 
.^erdi  Chron.  p«  845.     The  place  is  now 
called  Eddington,   and   lies    in  Wiltfliinp- 
That  this  ftandard  was  again  taken  may  be 
inferred  from  Pontanus.     And  be  here  c0r-*> 
jc£ts  4he  Engliih  hiflorians*  who  xalled  it 

^  See  alfo  Simeon  Dimclm*  p.  146. 

Reofan  jf 


Ilcofitti;  and  informs  u%  that  the  name  ^fos* 
a  oompouady  find  prpperly  ^eicpreiled  Ravo/f! 
fim ;  from  Rava^  or  Rafn^.if  rasuen ;  and  fao. 
Zikmmr.  The  Stxon  Cbnonicje  ibems  to  be 
pretty  exadt  in  refpe£t  to  this  matter ^  aad 
defcrtbea  this  Aandard  nearly  according  to 
the  icntiments  of  Ponunu8.  Tbe  autiior 
of  it  is  fpeaking  of  the  firft  battle  at  Kenwith. 
Caeftlei  and  informs  U8«-^)iap  |>m  fe  £ii^« 
patia  ^nuna^en,  ^  hi  fsofxtk  Jbtton.  ^ifre 
ipOf  tbe  Gttti-faH,  or  iDar  fiMitrd^  takt^^ 
ns>bi$b'they  called  tbe  Raven.  p«  84*  1.  ^44  I| 
w«ii  by  the  Saxons  failed  fimply  the  Rafca^ 
boi:  in  compofitioa  botbi  Gotfir&na^  aad 
Ravn^^fana:  for  Fan^  and  Fana,  .iig^ified  a» 
enfign  ;  a»d  alfo  ;any  device  iipon  \U,  G^th** 
fanafigaificd  the  ^  ivar-Jiandard  iBf^n^ha^ 
the  Rav^n  Jiand6a^d.  In  the  fame  ChroiMcIf 
W6  have  ah  'account  of  a  vidiory  ig^uoj^d^  hf 
King  Atfaelftan  about  tbe  year  93^.;  ,]^  ^h^ 
batde  there  are  iaid  .to  hare  been  i^tfn,  fta^^r 
ards  taken  ^om  the  Danes,  the-d^vi^s  of 
which  are  fpecificd.  They  were  the  £ag}p| 
the  Kite,  the  Xoad,  the  Dog,  the  Wolf: 
alfi)  Hjiaepn  Bpyttian  pdu  pipabaa^;  the  A^-* 
iMT,  devaurifig  tbe  Jlefb  ^'  fifitons  ;•  anb  pofxf 
fpcsftcsoi  hp^^n,.  hypneb  xubban  :  ^ndj^ 
fmari  Ravem^  witb  tbe  bard  bQrne4  nib  or  beak. 

^  Gath,  pralium,  bellum.     Lye  and  Manning  S^^r. 

p.  113- 
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P*  113*  1«  33-'  As  this  derice  was  fo  c6m«.. 
mon  among  the  Danes  1  the  poet  with  great 
propriety  lays,  when  they  were  feen  to  ronr 
away<^Fear  gave  them  wingSjr  and  that  they, 
fled  like  a  raven. 

The  Danes  wyth  terroure  rulynge  att  their  head, 
'  Threwe'downe  thejrre  b'annere  talle,  Sl  lyche  a  ravesne 
fledde. 

The  Raven  was  u(ed  for  an  enfign  by  other 
nations.  Sigurd  of  the  Orkneys,  a  Norwe* 
gian  by  family,  had  a  facred  idandard  with 
the  fame  device,  given  him  by  his  mother, 
who  was  faid  to  be  an  enchantrefs.  TraditQ 
vexillo,  in  hoc,  inquit,  omnem  artem  im- 
pendi*  Cui  prggfertur,  nunquam  non  vid:o«« 
nam,  fed  ferenti  lethuna,  portendit.  Miro 
artificio  formam  Corvi  reprsfentabat :  flan- 
teque  vento  fublatum,  volantis  fpecieip. 
Torphaei  Hift.  Orcadum.  L.  i.  G.  10.  p.  27. 
The  like  defcription  is  given  of  the  raven 
made  by  Hubba's  fiflers.  It  is  faid  to  have 
had  motion  ;  and  to  have  appeared,  as  if 
alive. 

This  reference  in  the  poem  to  the  ftandard^ 
which  this  people  held  fo  facred,  is  very  na^ 
tnral,  as  well  as  poetical.  The  Danes  them* 
ielves  in  their  fongs  had  the  like  references* 
RegQer  Lodbrog  in  his  funeral  dirge  alludes 
t6^thc  devices  upon  the  Dani(h  ilandards^ 
whca  he  fpeaks  of  the  Eagle,  the  Hawk,  the 

Wolf^ 
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W^i  tli«  Df^ottV'  Aikl  in  recouptiiig  ^ 
taMv^  battle«,  ita  ^hich  he  had  been  engaged, 
^  Mb(ition6  diart  thejfe  aAicnals  were  iatiated 
^i4  blood*  The  Rafn,  occurs  more  freU 
^ttbitly^  than  tnfi 

*  Omnis  crat  bccinus  vulnus^      • 
Vadebat  Rafn  in  fanguine  caeforum. 

This  may  explain,  what  is  faid  in  another 

part  of  the  piky  ] '  which  otherwife   would 

fiot  be  intelligible.     That,  which  I  refer  to, 

^  in  p.  izt*  V.  6639  where  the  £oldkT$  of 

^lla  beg  to  be  led  on  againfl:  theDanet^ 

^nn,  JE\\%j  onn  $  we  long  for  bloodie  fnie : 
We  longe  talMre  the  RaYien  fyngc  in  vain. 
'  Qnii,  JEllsi^  epn^  wC  certys  gayae  the  dale, 

^hanne  tlipu  Vlofte  leade  .us  to  the  leathal  plaync. 

Itx  afiother  place. (p*  137.  v.  865.)  a  per  Ion 

"'^Iftrke  tU  RweMiie  fl^s  hys  wiAg« 
A^'galn,  p.  121'.  V.  641.  ■  ' 

Ti^nne,  whanne   the  Ravenne  crokes   updjitte  the 
.     ^         play«e, 

'  Oh  i  itttt  ytt  bee  -tbe  knelle  to  mygktie  Dacians 
flajrne. 

In  afl  thefe  paffagcs  the  poet  alhides  to  the 
^rcd  ftandard  :  which  is  fpoken  of  as  if 
gifted  with  life  :  and  it  was  in  fome  meafure 
^ftdcmed  fo  by  the  Danes.     Dicunt  pnim,, 

.     •  Olaus  Wormius,  p.  199. 

O  quod 
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quod  in  omni  bcUo,  ubi  prxccdent  ideal 
fignum,  fi  vi£koriam  adepturi  eflent,  ^PP^ 
reret  in  medio  figni,  quafi  Corvus  vivus  vo- 
litans.  Sin  vero  vincendi  in  future  fuijflent, 
pendcret  direde^  nihil  movens  :  et  hoc  &pe 
probatum  eil,    AiTer  Menevenfis  ad  annum* 

W  A  T  C   H   E   T- 

I  bave  mentioned,  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal places,  where  the  Danes  landed,  in  tho 
weft,  was  Weched,  by  the  Saxons  exprefled 
IJUeceb  :  among  whom  the  letter  c  was  often 
pronounced  like  ch.  They  called  it  Wc- 
ched,  and  Weched-port :  and  from  hence 
came  the  name  of  Watchett :  by  which  k 
has  been  diftingui/hed  in  later  times.  It  oc- 
curs in  Rowley,  p.  ii8.  and  p,  125.  wlicre 
the  army  is  faid  to  be  near  JfatcbettC}  and 
the  Danes  are  reprefented  as  running  away 
near  JP^atcbette.  Celmonde,  y.  1078,  fpeak» 
€^  his  engaging  in  fight  near  Watcbettt^  and 
iBlla  is  faid  to  have  been  detained  there  after 
the  battle^  on  account  of  his  wounds.  Bir« 
tha  fays 

*  Celdmonde-^tyd  cpmm^  to  me  at  tyme  of  fcftt^ 
Wordeynge  for  mee  to  flie,  att  youre  requefte^ 
To  IVatchette  towne,  where  you  deceafynge  raie. 

*  P.  1231. 
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Now,  though  it  is  a  matter  6f^  no'  greit 
inometit,  yet  I  am  pcrfuaded,  that  in  all 
tfaefe  inftances  the  original  reading  was  We-- 
thed  :  which  has  been  unduly  altered  to  thd 
inore  modern  namci  Watchet.  Lambarde, 
comparatively  a  late  writer,  mcrntioris  it  by 
the  name  of  Weched,  arid  Weched-port  i 
and  £o  it  is  called  by  eirdry  ancient  hiftorian* 
Befides  the  ti^nfcdb^r  does  not  fean  to  have 
<)bferved,  that  the  place  expreffed  by  hini 
Watchett,  where  iElla  lay  wounded,  was  the 
fame,  which  before  had  beenf  called  Wede-» 
Cefter,  v*  943. 

JElIa  fore  wounded  ys  yn  bykerous  fraie  ^ 
In  Wedecefl^r's  wallid  toune  he  lyes. 

it  'was  the  very  place,  which  they  fct  out  td 

defend  from  the  enemy,  who  was  advancing 

towards  it. 

Hafte  fwythen,  fore  anieghe  the  towne  theie  bee, 
^    And  Wodecefterres  rolle  of  dome  bee  fulle.     V.  24  f« 

There  feem  to  be  in  this  paifage  more  mif<« 
takes  than  one.  The  t^rm  fore  may  be  inftead 
di  for  :  or  elfe  an  abbreviation  of  b^ore.  If 
this  be  the  cafe,  there  will  not  need  any  altera- 
tion. But  what  is  here  expreffedyor^,!  imagine 
to  have  been  in  the  original  orei  fometimes 
exprefied  or^  and  ier.  The  fenfe  is  to  this 
amount.  The  Danes  are  upon  the  coaft : 
Hafle  fwythen,  ore  ancighe  the  towne  theie  bce^ 
And  Wedecefters  roll6  of  donie  bee  fulle  : 

O  2  That 
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That  is.  Make  baji,  ere  they  befet  ti(  place  and 
take  it :  for  it  was  the  key  of  the  country,  ajid 
had  been  forfiiied  accordingly.  In  th?  f^xt 
place  it  is  plain  from  hiilpry;  as  well  a$ 
from  the  poem,  that  this  WedeceHi^r  was 
the  fame  as  Watchet :  for.  here  ^Ua  Ik 
faid  afterwards  to  have  been  confined  hy  JhM 
wounds.  It  fhould  therefore  have  been  ceo- 
dered  in  every  inilaqce,  not  fi^£d^cefter:^  (of 
there  was  no  fuch  place  :  but  Wecedc^Jfer  i  as 
is  manifeft  from  the  beft  authorities*  Wf 
find  it  called  lUeceb,  and  UJeceb-pojir,  Wecbed^ 
and  fVecbed'portj  by  various  authors,  §p  it 
occurs  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  ;  in  Aflcr 
Menevenfis,  in  Matthew  of  Weftmipfter^ 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Lambardc,  Camden^ 
and  other  writers  Rog'=*r  Hovedon  names  it 
Weced-port,  and  fays,'*  Anno  988/Weccd^ 
port  a  Danicis  Piratis  dcvaftatur.  From  this 
Weced^  and  IVecbed^  came  the  modeiii'  name 
Watcbet :  and  they  reciprocally  prove  each 
other  to  be  one  and  the  fame  place  from  the 
fiiftory,  with  which  they  are  accompanied: 
We  may  therefore  be  afTured,  that  what  thft 
tranfcriber  has  exprefled  Wedecejier  fhould  be 
rendered  Weced-^ce^erj  or  Wecbed-cefter  *,  for 
that  was  the  true  name.  And  we  may,  I 
think,  be  further  certified,  that,  if  the  placft. 
was  called  in  compofition  Wesbed-cejier^  the- 

*  P.  ♦»?• 
c  name 
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flatfic  ttocompounded  muft  have  been  in  every 
lft(b[nce  tVeched.  When  therefore  we  find 
it  rendered  iVatcbet^  we  may  prefume,  that 
It  is  an  innovation  of  the  tranfcriber ;  who 
was  not  verfed  in  antiquity.  He  accord- 
ingly, as  he  was  ignorant  of  the  propriety  of 
the  antieftt  term,  altered  it  to  another,  with 
which  he  was  better  acquainted. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  it  does  notfeem  likely 
that  the  name  Jhould  be  fometimes  ufed  in  compo-- 
Jition-y  and  fometimes JitripU  and  alone,  ^be  au^ 
tbor  would  bave  been  more  uniform,  if  tbe  po^ 
fms  had  been  genuine.  But  this  objed:ion  is 
of  no  weight :  and  the  mode  of  procedure 
amounts  to  no  more,  than  if  a  writer,  in 
fpcaking  of  King  Edward  the  Third,  fhould 
in  one  part  of  his  work  fay,  that  he  kept  his 
cotrrt  at  Windfor ;  and  in  another  at  Windfor 
Caflte.  The  very  thing,  of  which  we  arc 
fpeakrng,  we  find  done  by  the  author  of  the 
Saxan  Chranicle.  He  tells  us,  p,  105  : 
that  anno  918,  the  Danes  landed  at  Portloc 
and  iVecbcd.  He  afterwards,  anno  987,  al- 
ludes to  another  landing,  and  fays — lUeceb- 
f opr  paef  jehepjob  :  IVeched-port  was  har^ 
ried  and  laid  wajle.  Again,  anno  997,  he 
tells  us,  that  the  fame  people  came  up  to 
Wicbed'Port  I  and  did  great  mifchief.  Hence 
We  find,  that  the  place  was  called  Wecbed^ 
Wecbed-^t^  abd   by  our  author,    Wecbed- 

O  3  cefteri 
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^fjler ;  according  as  It  was  referred  tp,  as  i( 
town^  a  port,  pr  a  caftle.  London  is  (tiled 
Lundene^  Lundone,  Lundenwic,  Lundenr 
burgh,  aiid  Lunbenbyjuj  (Lopdopbury)  ii^ 
the  fame  *  voluipe. 

It  has  been  my  pijrpofe  tp  fhcjv  frpm  the 
^pft  authorities  two  things  :  firft,  that  what 
has  been  expreffcd  JVeiecefier^  was  originally 
Wecedcefier^  or  Wecbedfejler :  and  fecondly^ 
that  Wachett,  the  modern  name,  muft  in  the 
poem  have  been  expreffed  Wecbed. 

BRISTOL, 

As  ^lla  is  faid  to  have  been  the  Warderj 
of  Briftol  Caftle,  it  may  be  proper  to  fay 
fomcthing  concerning  the  hiftory  of  this 
place ;  and  above  all  to  fhew  that  it  exifted 
in  the  times  fpoken  of:  otherwife  our  labour 
hitherto  will  have  been  but  ill  expended.  I 
mention  this,  becaufe  that  very  celebrated 
antiquary  Lambarde  has  furmifed,  that  it 
was  a  place  of  no  great  antiquity.  Now  if 
there  were  no  fuch  place  as  Briftol,  wc  may 
prefume,  that  there  was  no  fuch  perfon  a$ 
!£lla:  and  all,  that  wehave  been  building  upon 
this  fuppofition,  falls  to  the  ground.  The 
words  of  Lambarde,  which  immediately  re7 

*  Sjgcon.  Chron*    See  alfo  Lambarde. 

Ute 
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late  to   my   purpofe,   are   theie.    Brifiow^' 
Venta  Belgarum.   Lat.  Caernante  Badon-*- 

Brytan  : There  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the 

Saxon  Chronicles^  wherby  Igefs  it  to  have  tak^ 
inge  the  begynninge  not  long  before  the  Conqueftp 
p.  30.  The  Saxon  Chronicles  are  fo  very 
few  and  fliort,  that  we  mud  not  wonder,  if 
feveral  places  of  great  antiquity  are  not  men* 
tipned  in  them.  But  how  can  this  learned 
man  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  rather  of  a  mo- 
dem conftrudion ;  if  the  ancient  name  were 
Venta  Belgarum,  a  name  mentioned  by  this 
Romans  ?  But  in  reality  the  city  filled  Vpntz 
Belgarum  was  Winchefter:  as,  J  believe, 
our  moft  experienced  antiquaries  agree.  And 
a»  to  the  omiflion  of  the  nam^  by  Saxon  wp-^ 
ters,  it  is  not  precifely  true ;  for  it  is  ^o  b^ 
found  in  the  *  Saxon  Chronicle :  where  it  is 
iaid,  that  in  the  year  1088,  Gosfrith  the 
Bifhop  of  Conftance,  and  Rodbear,  a  Nor- 
map  nobleman,  went  to  Bpicj-prope,  Brifg^ 
flpwe,  and  fpoiled  i^,  together  with  thg 
caftle.  This  laft  they  made  the  jrepofitpry  of 
the  plunder,  which  they  got  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parts.  The  fame  hiftory  is  men- 
tioned by  Simeon  of  -f-  Durham,  and  Ra* 
dulfus  de  Dicpto,  and  others  :  but  this  was 
after  the  Conqueil.     Florence  of  Worcefter 

•  P.  19a. 

t  P*  63a*    See  Simeon  Dunelmenf.  p.  }85«  1*  36. 
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fpeiks  of  it  48  a  place  of  Ibnie  coBhqmtn^f 
and  a  fea-port»  in  tb^  time  of  the  Saxon  King 
Edward  ;  at  \;rhofo  command  Harold  is  MA 
to  have  fet  fail  froth  thenc*.  ♦  De  BFicftowe 
ckrffic^  manu  proh&m  magna  ex  parre  ter*^ 
rate  Walanorum  -f*  eirciirtinavigabat.  Wc 
may  fram  henee  perceive,  that  it  was  ^  pliTce 
pf  fliippirjg  in  tile  tiroes  of  the  Saxons.  Wil- 
liam of  Malmfbury,  who  lived  very  eartyjr 
fpeaks  of  it  as  a  town  of  note ;  and,  as  we 
mzj  infer,  of  ancient  reputes.  In  eidem-  v*fl» 
(Gloccftrenfi)  eft  vicus  celebefrimus  BriftbW, 
in  qno  eft  navium  portus  aty  Hybernift,  et 
Norvegi&,  et  caeteris  tranfmarinis  terris  t^ 
nicntium,  rcccptaculttm,  p.  2^3.  He  fpeafci^ 
pf  it  only  as  a  town,  vicus  eeteberrimtis :  and 
Co  docs  Robert  of  Gloucefter:  but  kisi  vft 
a  place,  where  he  is  enumerating  all  the  tneA 
ancient  cities  of  the  land,  which  he  ftilea 
towns :  fo  that  under  whatever  denomination 
Briftdw  may  occur,  it  was  of  the  feme  rirtpk 
and  eftimation,  as  they  vrere.  Among  the 
ancient  places  mentioned  by  this  writer,  are 

London,  and  Evcrwik,  Lyncolrte,  and  Leiccffrt, 
Cohrheffre,  and  Cantcrbui  y,  Brifiowj  mi  WtfcdilW, 

P'    2.     1.   21.; 

*  P.  632.     Sec  Simeon  Dunelmertf.  p.  185.  h  36, 

"f  Ir  is  mentioned  by  Robert  Bnmnc., 

Godwyn  went  to  Flanders,  unto  the  eric  Baldwyn^ 
At  Briftowe  in  tille  Ireland  fchipped  Hartdd  &  Lof- 
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Henry  of  Huntingdon  allb^  emnnerating  the 
moft  ancient  cities,  mentions  this  as  one 
among  twenty-eight.  Civitatnm  autem  no- 
mtna  hsec  erant  firiranniae :  Kzir-Ebranc^  id 
eft  Eboracum  :  Kair-Chcnt,  i  Cantuaria. 
Kair^Gorangon  i  Wigornia :  Kair  Lundene^ 
i  Landc»iia  :  Kair-Lcgion  i  Leiceaftria :  — • 
Kair-BRisTow,  &c.— 'L,  i.  p.  298.  The 
place  is  certainly  of  great  antiquity :  and  was 
of  old  looked  upon  as  a  city.  It  was  well 
known  before  the  days  of  King  Athelftan; 
for*  his  brother  King  Edward  was  flain  at  a 
place,  which  is  pointed  out  by  its  being  in 
the  vicinity  of  Briftow. 

Suthth  aday,  as  the  king  fat  at  ys  mete 
At  Pokelcbyrche  byfyde  Bryftow — 

There  one  Lof,  or  Leof, — a  lutber  traytcr-'^ 

Smot  the  king,  wyth  a  knyf  in-  the  brefte,  &c. 

Rob.  of  Glouceft.  p.  277.  1.  9. 

After  the  Conquefl  it  was  very  much  im- 
proved by  different  perfoDS,  and  particularly 
by  Robert,  a  natural  fon  of  Henry  the  Firit. 
This  was  the  perfon,  whom  the  king  wanted 
to  marry  to  Mabile,  the  heirefs  of  Robert 
Fitz  Haym,  or  Haymon ;  who  had  been  a 
nobleman  of  great  eftate  in  thefe  parts.  The 
lady,  it  feems>  knew  her  worth ;  and  refufed 
to  give  her  hand  to  a  perfon,  who  had  but 
one  name,  ami  no  title.  The  king  promifed 
to  remedy  this  default ;  and  to  give  him  both 
title  and  name.    He  accordingly  denominated 

him 
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him  Fitz  Roy>  and  made  him  Earl  of  Glou« 
cpftcr.  Robert  refiding  in  the  vicinity  of  Brif-- 
tol,  faw  very  foon  the  excellence  of  its  fitua* 
tion ;  and  improved  it  greatly.  Of  Robert  the 
Father  of  Mabilc  we  have  the  following  hifto^ 
ries  in  Lcland.  *  Gulielmus  Rufus  proceflii 
temporis  dedit  honorem  Gloceftrise  Roberto 
Filio  Haymonis  cum  omni  libertate^  qua 
cum  tcnuit  *f*  Bridricus.  Robertas  Filius 
Haymonis  duxit  in  uxorem  febillam  fororem 
j^oberti  Belefmi^  Comitis  Salapiae.  Genuit 
ex  ei  filias>  Mabiliam^  Hawifiam^  Ceciliam^ 
Amiciam. 

%  Anno  D.  1102,  Robertas  Filius  Hay- 
monis—-Ecclefiam  de  Theokefbyri  ex  novo 
fecit^  et  novis  pofleflionibus  ditavit.—- Obijt, 
id.  Mart.  a*.  D.  11 07,  an.  7.  Henrtci  primi^ 
Sepultus  efl:  Theokelbiris  in  domo  capitular!. 
This  pcrfbn  is  likewife  mentioned  by  Robert 
of  Gloucefter. 

$  Syre  Robcrd  Ic  fyz  Haym,  that  let  vorft  arcrc 
The  abbey  of  Teukefbury  &  monekes  broghte  there« 

He  alfo  takes  notice  of  the  king's  offer  lo  the 
fair  Mabile  of  his  fon  Robert,  whom  fli^ 
rcfufed  for  his  failure  in  point  of  nobility^ 
She  is  accordingly  made  to  fay— 

♦  Iiin.  V.  6.  p.  73. 

t  Of  this  perfoii  I  ihall  fpeak  hereafccff 

X  Leland.  fupra. 

f  P.  431.  1.5. 
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f  Syre  J^oberd  le  F^z  Haym  my  fader  nan^e  yn$p  - 
And  that  ne  myght  nogt  be  hys»  t)iat  of  by$  kunn^ 

nogt  nas. 
Thervore,  fyre,  vor  Code's  loue,  ne  let  me  non  mtA 

owe, 
3ote  he  abbe  an  tuo  name,  war  thoru  he  be  yknowe. 
pamayfcle,  quath  the  kyng,  thou  fey  ft  wel  in  thya 

cas, 
Syre  Roberd  le  F^z  Haym  thy  fadere's  name  wai, 

&c.  &c. 

The  king  aiTures  her  further  to  the  fame 
porpofe.  • 

t  Damafele,  he  feyde  tho,  thy  loverd  fal  abbe  an 
name, 
Vor  bym  &  vor  hys  eyree  vayr  wyth  out  blamer 
Vor  Roberd  erl  of  Glouceftre  hys  name  fal  be 

and  ys ; 
Vor  he  fal  be  erl  of  Glouceftre,  and  hys  eyres,  ywis. 
Syre,  quath  the  mayde  tho,  wel  lyketh  me  thys : 
l^  Ip  thys  founne  ycholle^  that  al  my  thyng  be  hys. 

^-   I  The  author  afterwards  mentions  his  great 

t   I  ferv^ces  to  the  town  of  BrifloL 

t  -^—  The  vorft  erl  of  Glouceftre  thus  was  ymad 

there— 
Roberd,  that  fpoufed  the  rygt  eyr,  Kyng  Henry  (bne^ 
That  vor  hys  gode  dede  worth,  ych  wene,  evere  ia 

mone. 
And  Bryftbw  thour  hys  wyf  was  alfo  hys. 
And  he  broght  in  gret  fta  the  toun,  as  he  gut  ys. 
And  rerde  ther  an  caftel  myd  the  noble  tour. 
That  of  al  the  tours  of  Engelond  ys  yholde  flour. 
The  prioryc  of  Seyn  Jemes  in  the  north  lyde  alute 
fie  rerde  of  blake  monckes,  as  hy$  body  lyth  gute. 

f  Lcland.  p.  432.  1.  !•  f  P.  432.  I  15. 

t  P:  433-  1-  S- 
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I  qiroW  from  this  writer  very  dften :  for 
though  he  is  far  inferior  to  Rowley  in  rythm 
aad  harmony ;  yet  be  is  often  fimilar  to  him 
in  language.  Hence  he  may  fomcfimes  be 
ifttfdduced  by  Way  cf  illuftrating  the  latter 
Writef :  and  may  ferve  to  take'  off  many  ob- 
je^ans,  which  are  brotrght  againft  him*  It 
has  been  urged  againft  Rowley,  thaft  often- 
ttmfiSy  if  we  only  change  the  fpelHng^  his 
verfes  will  appear  in  great  meafure  oyddero  i 
and  the  language  of  the  prefent  times.  The 
fame  will  be  found  in  many  other  writers, 
and  particularly  in  *  Robert  of  Glodceftef, 
thotrgh  older  by  two  centuries. 

*  The  forflier  part  modcrmfed. 

Damfil^  hifaidtbin^  thy  Uvir/bail  Itavi  a  mara^ 
For  him  and  for  his  heirs  ^  fair  without  blame  : 
J^or  Robert  Earl  ofGlouceJler  his  name  fhatl  he^  and  if: 
For  he  Jhall  be  Earl  of  GloUcefter  dni  his  heirs  ywif. 

(/.  /.  aflurcdljr.) 

5/r,  quoth  the  Maid  then^  well  liketh  me  this. 

Irt  thisfonri  (ycbolle)  /  willy  that  all  my  tbingt  ti  his. 

TheJIrJt  Earl  of  Gl^cefter  thus  was  made  thefe. 
Robert y  that  efpoufed  the  right  heir^  King  HinrfsfoHj 
That  for  his  gc^d  deeds  worthy  I  wauy  {^^i)  ever  in 

mind.     {i.e.  remembered,) 
And  Brijlow  thorough  his  wife  was  alfo  hisy 
jtnd  be  brought  into  great  fiead  (or  ftatc)  the  $swn  as  it 
(gut)  yet  isy  &x:. 


SUM. 
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S  U  M  M  E  R  T  O  N  S. 

Godwin  ii^  thp  trage^  is  jcnaile  to  (af  to 
hjs  foi>  HarpW,  p,  179*  y#3i. 

Mils  KentyflbfoeAy  tbie  SimciiyMfis  Aall  lyfer 

I  have  taken  notice  before^  that  GfeSSwm 
was  Earl' of  Kent,  as  Haidid  was  of  Olbtl- 
cfcftcirflitrer  *  of  ^*  which  cotihify  Somerton  vrm 
the  principal  place.  I  tnention  this,  faecauCb 
in  all  the  Dimifh  wars,  with  which  this  part 
of  England  was  particularly  affliftcd  ;  I  do 
not  remember,  that  the  name  of  this  place 
'  occurs.  '  Yet  it  nrttft  have  been  a  town  of 
note,  and  of  long  ftanding ;  for  it  fecms  to 
have  given  name  to  the  county.  This  may 
fcrve  to  take  off  our  wonder,  if  the  name  of 
Bfiftoi,  which  muft  have  been  of  equal  *  an- 
tiquity, is  not  more  frequently  mentioned* 
The  people  in  the  paflage  above  are  called 
Snmmertons,  from  their*  town,  juft  as  the 
Londoners  are  fo  denominated  from  their 
cfty.  In  the  Saxon  Chronicle  mention  is 
made,  that  Summerton,  anno  733,  was  taken 
by  Ethelbald^  who  was  a  king  of  Mercia. 
But  Lambarde  thinks,  that  this  Summerton, 
was  a  place  in  Lancafhine. 

♦  I  have  ihewn,  that  it  was  numbered  among  the 
molk  ancient  cUics  of  Britain. 

GRONFYRE- 
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G   R   O   N  F  Y  k   E. 

I  fiave  taken  notice^  that  in  thefe  po6ms 
there  are  often  allufions  to  clrcumfbhdes  of 
the  times ;  to  remote  and  obfcure  events  :  to 
whicb^  one  would  thinks  nobody  but  a  per- 
ion  of  the  fame  age  could  have  been  induced 
to  refer.  And  I  have  (hewn  t^  many  exam* 
pies,  that  the  tran&riber,  through  whoa 
we  receive  thefe  writings,  could  never  arrive 
at  this  occult  knowledge.  There  are  many 
dark  hints  and  intimations,  with  which  he 
was  totally  unacquainted.  From  thefe  fecret 
allufions  I  have  been  induced  to  think,  that 
fome  of  thefe  poems  were  not  even  of  the 
age  of  Rowley ;  but  far  antecedent :  being 
compofed  by  fome  peribn,  or  perfons,  who 
were  not  far  removed  from  the  times  and 
events,  which  they  celebrate.  Such  was  ,the 
fiattle  of  Haftings,  and  the  account  of  King 
Richard  in  his  progrefs  to  the  Holy-land. 
The  article  above,  upon  which  I  am  going 
to  treat,  will  fully  explain  my  purpofe. 

In  the  chorus  to  the  tragedy  of  Godwiby 
the  poet  in  fome  very  fine  lines  defcribet  a 
formidable  perfonagc,  and  fays,— 

Alychc  twaie  brendyngc  Gronfyres  rolls  hys  eyes. 

p.  195.  V.  :foo# 

^  The 
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The  term  by  the  expofitor  is  explained  a  ialt^ 
teor. 

The  like  occurs  in  the  fecond  eclogue. 

Kynge  Rycharde  lyche  a  lyoncel  of  warre, 
Innc  fheenynge  gouldc»  lykc  feerie  •  grwfers  dygbte, 

p.  9.  v-4i'. 

It  is  here  faid  to  be  derived  ixomgron^  ^f^^r 
2nd  Jir,  a  corruption  of  fire.  Hence  wc 
may  perceive,  that  it  is  taken  for  a  common 
ignis  fatuus;  the  fame,  which  the  country 
people  ftile  a  fVill  of  the  ^ijp^  and  Jack  a  Ian-- 
tern.  On  this  account  the  expofitor  has 
been  induced  to  derive  it  from  gron^  ^fen. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  an  ignis  fatuus,  which 
agrees  with  the  defcriptions  here  given.  This 
meteor,  the  ignis  fatuus,  is  reprefented  as  a 
vague,  playful,  and  innocent  light ;  in  which 
there  is  nothing  terrible  or  alarming.  Be- 
fides  a  Gronfire  is  plainly  a  ground-Jire^  from 
•j*  gron^  and  grun^  folum.  See  Olai  Verelii 
Lexicon  Sueo-Gothic.  It  was  exprefied  AS. 
2|iunS.  folum.  fundum.  Al.  grunt.  B.  grond. 
Sec  Lye's  Etymolog.  Ang.  Moreover  from 
the  comparifon  it  is  evident,  that  fomething 
is  alluded  to,  which  was  of  a  very  fearful 
nature,  and  of  an  uncommon  appearance* 
Whatever  it  may  have  been,  we  find  it  again 

*  It  (hould  be  gronfer  in  the  fingular. 
t  Gr^n  fignifies  undoubtedly  a  marfliy  pIlBC :  but  alio 
filid  ground. 

referred 
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re&rred  to,  though  in  diBneat  tcitns,  p.  i$6, 
V.  50. 

Lyche  a  battent  lowe  mie  fwerde  flialle  brende. 

Now  what  have  we  fimijar,  by  which  fhcfi 
defcriptions  can  be  explained  ?  Nothings 
that  I  am  apprifed  of,  now  a  days.  But  ] 
I  thinks  that  there  were  of  old  fome  pha^no- 
mena,  mentioned,  by  the  more  early  hilh)- 
rians  of  this  country,  which  will  illuftfate 
the  point  greatly.  In  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
we  read,  that  in  the  year  1032,  there  were 
earthquakes  in  maoy  parts  of  this  kingdom : 
and  that  a  fad  mortality  enfued  :  and,  what  is 
very  particular,  there  were  feen  fires  of  an  un- 
common appearance,  JucA  as  ivere  never  Jeen 
before.  They  broke  out  of  the  earth  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  *  mif- 
chief.  SInieon  Dunelmenfis  takes  notice  of 
^rthquakes  happening;  and  of  a  like  fire 
appearing  a  few  years  after,  anno  1048.  He 
ipeaks  of  it  as  breaking  out  in  Derbyfhire, 
and  fome  neighbouring  counties ;  and  being 
of  an  alarming  nature :    and  he  concludes 

•  •  J>cn  oa  ^ffpum  jcaji  arybc  \€€  pilbe  pine,  ^ 

Naa  jaan  KfiofL«aao|»^,  FPX^  ^^  jemuxibc.  &c.  p.  15^. 
See  alfo  Rqgrr  de  Hovedcn,  p.  440.  Hence  we  may 
perceive,  that  the  artificial  fire,  called  wildfire  at  this 
day,  took  its  name  from  the  fiixiilitude,  it  bore  to  tbefe 
hMi9i  Umsiffii  granfiui^  which  broke  out  in  the  times 
fpecified.  , 

witn 
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with  faying —villas  et  fegetcs  multas  uftu* 
lavit.  Hift.  Ang.  Script.  Decern,  p.  183. 
It  is  recorded  by  John  Brompton  nearly  in  the 
iame  manner.  He  mentions  the  mortality, 
which  then  prevailed  ;  and  the  mifchief, 
which  was  done  by  thefe  fires^  ibid.  p.  939. 
L  48.  The  like  phenomenon  is  faid  to  have 
appeared  in  the  next  century^  according  to 
Hollinfhed,  as  well  as  other  writers.  He 
mentions  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Firft^ 
that  there  were  earthquakes  fimilar  to  the 
former  ;  and  that  fires  came  out  of  the  earth 
with  great  violence;  which  could  not  by 
water^  nor  by  ^ny  means,  be  *  fubdued. 
polling.  V.  2.  p.  44.  Fires  of  this  nature 
muft  have  had  a  v^xy  formidable  appearance. 
And  it  was  not  any  fenny  meteor,  but  un- 
doubtedly thefe  grpundiires,  to  which  the 
poet  alluded.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  firft 
appearance  of  them  was  anno  1032  :  and  tl^e 
fecond,  if  Qot  a  coQtinuation  of  the  fame 
phaenomenon,  was  anno  1048:  both  in  the 
days  of  Eajrl  Qpdwin,  from  whom  the  tra- 
gedy has  its  name.  So  that  the  comparifon, 
there  made,  agrees  very  well  with  the  times; 
a;id  with  the  event,  by  which  they  were  dif- 
tinguifhed.     The  laft  inftance  of  fuch  fires 

*  See  an  account  of  a  fimilar  phaenomenon  in  Gcr- 
ffiiDy,  mentioned  by  Tacitus. 
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was  not  indued  m  the  days  ^of  King  ♦  Rich-* 
ard,  who  is  the  perfon  concerned  in  the  fc- 
cond  JEclogue,  yet  not  fo  far  removed,  but 
•hat  there  might  have  been  perfon s  living,  by 
whom  they  were  fecn.  The  memory  of 
them  conld  not  have  been  foon  .efiaced. 
Hence  it  was  natural  for  perfons,  who  were 
treating  of  thcfe  times,  to  introduce  thoii^ 
circumftances,  which  fo  particularfy  marked 
them.  For  the  juftnefs  of  thefe  comparifons 
was  very  apparent  in  thofe  days :  which  fit- 
nefs  and  pifopriety  is  loft,  if  they  are  intro- 
duced at  a  later  feafon,  and  by  another  hand. 
It  is  from  fuch  remote  and  fecret  references, 
that  I  am  induced  to  think,  that  feme  of 
thefe  pooms  arc  of  a  greater  antiquity,  than 
has  generally  been  attributed  to  them.  As 
to  the  perfon,  who  has  attempted  to  explam 
them,  it  is  m^nifeft,  that  he  proceeded 
merely  by  furmife,  and"  conjedure.  He 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  htent  par«> 
port  of  thefe  references :  and  the  conclu- 
fion,  which  neceflarily  follows,  is,  I  thinkj 
very  plain. 

*  Thejhapjitned  anno  11359  in  the  laft  year  of  Kkng 
Henry  thtEirtL    See  Polydoce  Vergil,  p.  195. 
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THE  ARGENT  HORSE, 

Barl  Goodwin  fays  to  his  Ton  Harold^  that 
if  he  will  but  wait  for  a  proper  opportunity, 
he  may  depcyid  upon  the  people  of  Kent  ri- 
(lag  in  arms :  and  adds— - 

Agtyne  the  Argent  Horfe  (hall  daunce  in  ikies. 

p.  179-  V.  3^ 

There  is  great  propriety  rn  the  words  here 
mentioned  :  for  though  the  White  Horfe 
may  haVe  been  an  emblem  among  many  of 
the  SaiEon  Kings  in  their  fcveral  principalis* 
ties  ;  yet  it  was  more  particularly  adopted 
by  the  Kings  of  Kent,  The  name  of  Hengtft 
is  well  known  to  have  fignified  an  horfe :  and 
it'  js,  r  believe,  allowed,  that  a  white  Horfe 
was  the  conftant  device  in  his  ftandard.'  And 
he  was  in  this  copied  by  the  princes,  who 
fucceeded  him,  as  long  as  that  kingdom 
lafted.  During  the  Heptarchy,  the  kings 
in  other  parts  had  their  feveral  devices.  A- 
mong  the  Weil  Saxons  nvention  is  made  of  a 
Red  Dragon,  which  was  borne  before  Cuth* 
redy  in  bis  engagement  with  Ethelbald,  the 
Mercian,  by  Edelhun,  his  flandard-bearer. 
Aciebus  igitur  difpofitis,  Edelhun,  prasce* 
dens  Weftfaxenfcs,  Regis  infigne,  Draconem 
P  z  fcilicet 
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fcilicet  aureum,  gerens^  transforavit  Vexilli- 
fenim  hoflilem.  H.  Huntingd.  L.  4.  p.  341. 
There  arc  other  evidences  of  the  Saxons 
having  often  a  Dragon  in  their  ftandard.  Mat- 
thevjr  of  Weftminfter  fuppofes  the  cuftorii  to 
have  been  tranfmitted  from  Uther  Pendra- 
gon.  Uther  Caput  Draconis ;  unde  ufque 
hodie  mos  inolevit  Regibus  terras  hujus^ 
quod  pro  vexillo^Draconem  in  beliicis  expe- 
ditionibus  ante  fe  ftatuerint  *  deferendum. 
p.  94.  ad.  ann.  498.  Camden  mentions  the 
Jikc  from  the  authority  of  Hoveden,  p.  24. 
and  fpeajcs  of  the  cuftom  as  fubfifling  in  the 
time  of  Richard  the  Firft.  The  fame  is  to 
be  found  in  Matthew  Paris.  Rex  igitur— 
cum  fuis  mox  progreditur^  vexillis  explica- 
tis,  praecedente  eum  figno  regio^  nuncium 
mortis  prstendente^  quod  Draconem  voca* 
vit.  p*  995.  There  was  alfo  a  ftandard  call- 
ed TufFa,  mentioned  by  Bede^  L.  ii.  C.  ;6. 
^d  likewife  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  as 
carried  before  King  Edwin.  Ubique  autem 
juite  Regem  vexilla  geftabantur,  nee  non  per 

•  The  like  hlftory  is  given  by  Robert  of  Gloucefter. 
To  riche.dragons  of  gold  hi  UtU  make  anon.  p.  154.  1. 9. 
It  is  faid  of  King  Arthur — he  ys  dragon  yverd  of  goU. 

ibid.  p.  214.  1.  I. 
Alfo  of  Edmund  Ironiide. 
4nd  Edmnd  ydygt  bysjiandard^fj  bys  dragon  up  yjk. 

ibid.  p.  303.  1.  i8» 
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plateas  illud  genus  vcxilli,  quod  Romafli 
Tuffam,  Angli  Tuf,  appellant,  p.  316* 
From  hence  we  may  perceive,  that  our  poet 
had  many  examples  of  ftandards  :  an4  out 
of  thefe  he  might  have  chofen  that,  which 
moft  pleafed  him,  to  embellifli  his  poem« 
But  he  abides  by  the  truth,  and  gives  to  the 
people  of  Kent  an  Argent  Horfefalient;  which 
was  their  proper  national  device,  tranfmitted 
to  them  from  their  firft  King  Hcngift, 

SAINT    CUTHBERT. 
King  Harold  at  the  Battle  of  Haflings  fays, 

Godde  &  Seyndie  Cuthbert  be  the  worde  to  daie. 

The  fame  perfbn  is  mentioned  more  than 
once ;  for  his  name  was  held  in  high  efteem, 
and  reverence*  He  had  been  a  monk,  and 
afterwards  Bifhop  of  Lindisfarn,  and  for  his 
piety  Was  fainted*  Out  of  regard  to  his 
memory,  a  large  extent  of  country  was  given 
to  the  church  of  Durham ;  which  was  called 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Cuthbert.  King  Eg- 
frid,  while  Cuthbert  was  ftill  living,  gave 
on  his  account  much  land  to  the  church  of 
York ;  as  we  learn  from  *  Simeon  Dunel* 
menfis*  This  faint  was  particularly  honoured 

*  De  Ecclef.  Dunelmenfi*  p.  4* 
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in  the  norths  as  being  efteemed  the  pztTon 
of  thofe  people  again  (I  the  Scots.  In  pro- 
cefs  of  time  the  veneration  for  him  increafed; 
and  his  name  is  more  than  once  mentioned 
in  thefe  poems.  Hence  in  the  fecond  Bat- 
tle of  Haftings  it  is  faid«— 

*  Adhelm,  a  knf  ghte,  whofe  holie  dcathlefs  fire 
For  ever  bended  to  St.  Cuthberts  (hryne. 

He  is  referred  to  in  other  parts  of  the  poem* 
t  Tapre  as  candles  layde  at  Cuthbert's  ihryne* 

Again  in  another  place. 

t  O  Afflem,  fon  of  Cutbbert,  holie  fayndle. 

Again— 

§  Then  praid  St*  Cuthbert,  and  our  holie  damef. 
To  blefle  his  labour,  and  to  heal  the  fame. 

The  reafon  of  this  arole  from  his  being 
looked  upon  as  a  tutelary  faint  by  the  Saxons 
in  general ;  and  from  the  particular  affift- 
ance,  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  afforded 
to  King  Alfred,  when  he  was  well  nigh  ruined 
by  the  Danes.  The  ftory  is  told  by  Robert 
of  Gloucefter,  who  mentions  Cuthbert's  ap-' 
pearing  to  the  king  the  night  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Aflendune,  and  accofting  him  in  the 
following  words. 

I  Ich  ajn,  he  feyde,  Cutbert,  to  the  ycham  ywend. 
To  brynge  the  gode  tytyngcs,  fram  God  ycham 
tfend. 

♦  P.  256.  V.  391.     t  P.  259.  V.  441,     J  P.  213.  V.  6#. 
§  P.  231.  V.459.  B  P.  264. 1.  23. 

He 


He  ^res  him  t)£yi£tory  i  and  m  a  token» 
that  he  i[iiay  depend  upon  his  words,  he  men^ 
tions  a  miracle  by  way  of  confirmation^ 
Your  men,  fays  he,  are  gone  to  fiih  in  a  bad 
{esitoti  I  but  they  (hall  catch  Aich  a  quantity* 
as  at  any  time  would  be  furprifing,  but  ef- 
pecially  now,  when  the  rivers  are  all  frozen. 

Ani  the  mor  vor  the  h«rde  vorfte,  that  the  water  yfroft 

hys 
That  the  more  agen  the  *  kunde  of  vyflyoge  yt  ys. 
Of  fcrve  yt  wel  agen  God,  and  ylef  me  ys  mefTiger, 
And  thou  flal  thy  wylle  abyde,  as  ycham  ytold  her.. 

Alfred  upon  this  engaged  in  battle  with  the 
Danes,  and  j^ained  a  compleat  victory.  -  In 
confequence  of  this  Cuthbert  was  looked 
upon  as  a  -f-  guardian  angel ;  and  he  feems  to 
have  been  efteemed  a  particular  patron  of  the 
Saxon  foldiers. 

The  fame  hiftory  is  told  at  large  by  the 
Abbot  of  Rievall ;  by  William  of  Malmf- 
bury,  p.  276 ;  and  Simeon  Dunelmenfis, 
p.  71.  who  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Cuthl^rt: 
and  from  thefe  it  is  retailed  by  Serenus  Creily, 
p.  753,  4.  AfTer  Menevenfis,  who  lived  at 
the  time,  mentions,  that  the  battle  wai 
fought,  divino  nutu ;  but  fays  nothing  of 
Cuthbert  and  the  viiion.    Nor  does  the  au« 

<  L  #•  the  nature* 

t  IS^  Oens  Septentrionaliuin  Anglontm  tutelaris  ba« 
kbai^r.    Bal^  p.  9%. 
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tbor  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  take  notice  of 
it.    However  fuch  a  ftory  being  propagated, 
got  the  faint  great  *  eftecm  :  and  it  muft  not 
be  wondered  at,  if  be  was  invoked  at  the 
battle  of  Haftings  5    as  he  was  fuppofed  to 
have  been  particularly  averfe  to  the  Norman*. 
Even  after  the  conqucft,  when  William  the 
Conqueror  wa$  at  Durham,  with  fome  of  his 
principal  friends,  and  they  all  doubted  of 
St.-  Cuthbert's  fandlity ;   he  is  faid  to  have 
vindicated  his  honour  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner.    John  Bfompton,  p.  972.     Alfo  when 
his  church  in  the  fame  place,  through  fome 
tumults  raifed  by  the  Normans,  had  like  to 
have  been  biirnt,  it  was  in  a  like  extraordi- 
nary manner  preferved.     Simeon  Dunelmenf. 
p.  38*  1.  43.     He  died  about  the  year687* 

T   U   R    G    O   T    T   E. 

Oh  Turgottc,  wherfoccr  thie  fpryte  dothe 
haunte,  &c.  p.  267.  v.  591. 

This  perfon  feems  to  have  been  of  note  in 

-  his  time ;  and  is  accordingly  fpoken  of  with 

great  refpedl.     He  lived  in  the  reign  of  the 

•  In  confequence  of  it,  by  the  liberal  donations  of 
feveral  Saxon  princes,  the  patrimony  of  St.  Cuthbert 
became  very  extenfive,  as  we  may  learn  from  Gs^mden, 
P*  933*  ^^^  inftance  fee  in  Roger  Hoveden,  p.  6j^. 
being  a  gift  of  King  Richard  the  Firft  :  alfo  p.  667. 

6 .  Conqueror, 
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Conqueror,  and  of  his  fon  Rufus ;  and  fur* 
vivcd  to  the  fifteenth  year  of  King  Henry  the 
Firft*     He  was  ♦  Archdeacon  of  Dorhaait 
anno  1087  ;   and  Prior  of  the  monaftery  ifi 
that  place :  and  was  invited  by  Malcolm  the 
Third  to  be  Archbifhop  of  St,  Andrew's  ; 
where  he  prcfided  eight  years.   Among  other 
things   faid  of  him  by  Bale,  we  haye  the 
following  hiftory.   -j-  Turgottus  Dunelmenlls 
Monaflerij  fecundus  Prsefes ;  Decanus  et  per 
discefim  Primarius,   multarum   rerum  pe- 
ritus  vir  crat :   et  in  operationibus  externis 
fobrius,    prudens>    et   modeftiilimus.— >Vit& 
functus  eft  anno  a  noflri  Meflis  nativitate 
'1115.     His   great  worth    was    particularly 
known  to  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Malcolm 
above  mentioned,    and  the  (ifter  of  Edgaur 
Atheling :  and  it  Was  by  her  advice,  that  tbfe 
king  fent  for  him  to  Scotland.      He  miift 
have  anfwered  the  hopes,  which  had  beeh 
conceived  of  him  by  that  prince;  as  we  have 
the  follQwing  hiftory  tranfmitted  in  his  fa- 
vour by  Heftor  Boethius.     J  Poft  haec  Wil- 
helmus  Anglorum  Rex  Normannusviti  func- 
tus eft,  anno  regni  vigefimo,  et  falutis  iioftrb 
fupra  millefimum  odtogefimo  fexto,  &c.   Eo* 

•  Simeon  Dunclmcnfis,  p.  53,  54.     Sec  Hifti  Ang, 
Script.  Decem.  •»  ^ } 

t  Bale,  p.  169* 
t  P.  a6o,  I. 
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dem  anno  Malcolmus,  dir utp  veteri  Donel- 
mcnii  tcmplOf  novi  fundamenta  jecit  5  Wil-> 
helmo  ftcrs  illius  ledk  Ej^ifcopo,  et  Turgoto 
Priorci  vifofafM^Hiiimocrudiufiimoquei  qui 
pckft  aiiqoantum  temporis  ianAi  Andreas  fac- 
tus  Epifcopus,  Titam  Margarets  tt  Malpolmi 
Regis  confcripfitj  vcrnacula  quidem  lingua, 
ice.  Idem  Turgotusi  ubi  aliquamdiu  maxiono 
ciim  frudu  muQus  Aium  adminiflxaflctt  ritsL 
4efiin^us9  ct  in  Donelmiam  delatus,  ubi  pri- 
orat&s  officium  antea  geflerat,  fepultu^  eiL 

Simeon  *  Dunelmcniis  has  given  a  much 
larger  account  of  his  life :  and  fays,  that  he 
wa$  of  a  creditable  family ;  and  intimates, 
whi^  is  very  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  he  was 
BO  friend  to  the  Normans.  He  was  ia  his 
yo&th  one  of  the  hoflages,  which  the  Con- 
queror demanded  for  the  fecurity  of  fooM  of 
the  wcftern  provinces ;  on  which  account  be 
hfld  been  kept  under  a  guard  in  the  cafUe  at 
Xincoln*  But  he  found  means  to  efcape ;  and 
got  on  hoard  a  Norwegian  (hip  upon  the 
coaftj  where  he  for  a  time  hid  himfelf.  It 
unfortvnately  happened,  that  in  this  very 
ihip  vraot  over  perfons,  whom  William  had 
ient  .to  treat  with  Olaye  King  of  Norway^ 
Turgot  was  difcovercd :  but  by  his  addrefs 
ib  vroo  open  the  people  of  the  ihip,  that 
they  would  not  fufFer  the  Normans  to  do  any 

♦  Simeon  Dunelmcnf.  Dc  Gcftis  Reg,  Aug.  p.  206. 
.     •  '  thing 
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thing  to  fais'prejudice*  When  ihey  came  (o 
land,  he  was  prefented  to  Olave;  and  be^ 
faaved  with  fo  much  difcretion,  and  was  of 
fo  much  ienrice  to  the  people  of  the  conntrjr; 
that  after  fome  time  he  was  fent  home  loaded 
with  preients.  But  encountering  with  a 
ftorm,  he  was  fhipwrecked,  and  loft  all  his 
wealth.  He  upon  this  took  to  the  church, 
about  the  year  1074 :  and  was  afterwards  ad* 
mitted  as  a  monk  by  Aldwin,  who  had  been 
Prior  of  Winchclcomb,  and  was  now  of 
Durham.  This  was  performed  at  Werc- 
mottth :  ibi  ^AldwinusiTurgoto  moBachicum 
habitum  tradidit.  About  this  time  there 
was  uncommon  reverence  ihewed  to  the  me* 
mory  of  St.  Cuthbert ;  and  to  his  remains, 
which  had  been  depoiited  by  Bilhop  Aldan 
in  the  church  at  Durham.  Neither  Aldwia 
nor  Turgot  were  behind  hand  in  zeal  towanis 
this  perfon.  And  Walcherus,  who  was  bi-^ 
(hop,  about  this  time,  purpofed  to  have 
built  a  monaflery  for  the  foie  receptioti  of 
the  faint's  body  1  but  was  prevented  by  deaths 
being  (lain  in  a  popular  tuqsult.  Turgot  hav- 
ing for  eight  years  prefixed  at  the  fee  of  St; 
Andrew's,  grew  at  laft  difquieted,  on  account 
of  fome  things  not  anfwering  to  his  wiilbes ; 
and  purpofed  taking  a  journey  to  Rome  fw 

*  Simeon  Dunclm.  Hift.  Ecclef.  Dunclxneof.  L.  3* 

C.  t2.  p.45.  • 

the 
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^e  advice  of  Pope  Pafchalis.  But  he  grew 
too  vnzk  in  body  for  fuch*  an  expedition  t 
and  having  requeued  to  retire  to  Durham^  he 
let  out  accordingly  ;  and  flopped  £rft  at 
Weremouth.  Towards  this  place  he  bore  a 
great  affedfcion  2  as  it  was  here  that  he  firil 
received  the  monk's  habit  at  the  hands  of  his 
beloved  mailer  Aid  win «  Here  he  performed 
mafs^  and  then  proceeded  to  Durham.  His 
illnefs  feems  to  have  been  a  flow  fever,  which 
held  him  for  two  months,  when  he  died.  In* 
tra  manus  Fratrum  fuorum  animam  exhala- 
ynt,  6cc. — impetrato  munere  a  Deo,  quod  fe-» 
dulo  rogaverat,  ut  apud  facrum  Cuthberti 
corpus  animam  redderet.-^Obijt  autem  anno 
ab  incarnatione  Dominica  M«  C,  xv.    Simeon 

Dunelm,  P-*53*  ^^  ^^^^  7*  8* 

The  following  works  are  attributed  to  him 
by  Hedor  Boethius,  aqd  by  Bale« 

The  Hiftory  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland* 

The  Chronicles  of  Durham. 

The  Annals  of  his  own  time. 

The  Life  of  King  Malcolm  the  Third. 

The  Life  of  Margaret  his  Queen. 

They  mention  other  writings,  which  are 
not  (pecified.  The  Hiflory  of  his  own  time, 
according  to  the  very  learned  Mr.  Selden,  is 
fufpe^d  to  be  the  fame,  which  goes  under 
the  name  of  Simeon  of  Durham ;  who  is 
fupppfed  to  have  unjuflly  taken  the  honour 

*        of 
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of  it  to  himfelf^  and  put  it  off  for  his  own« 
Leland  mentions,  that  Turgot  was  buried 
with  Aldwin,  and  Walchcr,  and  that  the 
tomb  remained  in  his  time.  ^  Sepulchra  Epif* 
coporum  Dunelmcnfium  in  Capitulo,— Tur- 
gotus  Epifcopus,  Aldunus,  ct  Walkerus  ia 
uno  tumulo. 


BATTLE    OF   HASTINGS. 

I  am  perfuaded,  that  the  original  poem  of 
the  Battle  of  HaAings,  was  by  the  hand  of 
the  pcrfon,  concerning  whom  I  have  been 
treating.  How  far  it  may  have  been  altered 
by  Rowley,  is  uncertain.  A  great  change  may 
liave  been  wrought  by  him  :  and  other  alter- 
ations may  have  been  made  afterwards  by  the 
perfon,  through  whofe  hands  we  more  im- 
mediately receive  it.  Yet  after  all,  there 
are  flrong  marks  of  originality ;  numberleis 
curious  allufions  ;  with  references  to  pad: 
hiilories ;  which  are  many  times  irretrievable. 
That  Rowley  had  fuch  a  compofition  before 
kim^  from  whence  he  copied  the  principal 
parts  of  the  poem,  feems  I  think  to  be  inti- 
mated in  that  invocation  to  Turgott,  wherein 
he  acknowledges,  that  at  times  he  had  been 
greatly  indebted  to  him. 

♦  Itin.  v.8.  p/7. 
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Oh  Turgotte,— — 

Whereer  thou  art,  come  &  my  mynde  eiileme 
Wyth  fuch  grcete  thoughtes,  as  dyd  with  thee  abyde. 
Thou  fonnc,  of  whom  I  oftc  have  caoght  abeeme. 

p.  267.  V.  591, 

In  thefe  verfes  he  plainly  acknowledges  his 
obligations  to  Turgott ;  though  he  docs  not 
prccifely  tell  us,  how  deeply  he  may  have 
been  indebted ;  nor  wherein  the  obligation 
principally  lay.  He  however  owns,  that  he 
had  been  often  obliged.  Indeed  he  was  in 
every  refped;  fo  far  removed  from  the  perfon, 
to  whom  he  addreiTes  himielf ;  and  was 
otherwife  fo  totally  unconnected  with  him  f 
thftt  all  invocation  had  been  idle ;  and  in  a 
manner  impoilible ;  had  not  the  other  led  the' 
way ;  and  treated  of  the  fame  fubjeft. 

There  arc  other  reafons,  which  lead  mc  to 
think,  that  among  the  Mff.  of  Rowley,  then 
were  writings  of  Turgott ;  or  at  lead  copies 
from  fome  of  his  compoiitions :  and  more* 
over,  that  they  were  fubfcribed  Turgottus 
Dunelmenjs.  Otherwife  I  cannot  conceive, 
what  could  have  induced  Chatterton,  who 
was  of  Briftol,  to  choofe  this  title  for  his 
own  fignaturc;  and  uniformly  to  fubfcribe 
himfelf  Duneimenfis  Bri(toIienfis.  This  is 
the  title  fubjoined  to  many  of  the  compo- 
iitions fcnt  abroad  by  him,  efpccially  to  thofer 
which  he  thought  proper  to  mark  as  his  own. 
Hence  I  am  perfuaded,  that  among  the  writ- 
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ing^  in  Rowley V  poflcflioa,  and  afMrwkfds 
depofited   in    Rcdcliff  Tower,    there  were 
tranfcripts  from  the  compofitjons  of  Tuf- 
^tus  Dunelmcnfis  ;  and  from  hence  GhaN 
terton  aflumcd  his  title.     There  were  parti- 
cularly lbn>e,  which  related  to  the  Battle  of 
Haftings.     In  the  MenK^res  of  Sir  Wiltiaitv 
Canynge  by  ♦  Rowley,  which*  I  think,  may 
be  provftd'  to  be  a  genurne  \^drk,    thi^  » 
plainly  intimated.     In  coo^Hence  of  whichl^ 
we  find,  that  the  accouirt  of  thi«  battle  >8- 
very  particular,  arid  abounds  with  references 
to  ancient  and  abftrufe  hiftory.   Someof  thelc^ 
may  be  explained  and  autheaticated :  oUiers 
are  too  remote  and  obfcure  to  admit  of  any 
etplamatioa :  yet  there  is.  notreaiba  to  ima* 
fine,  but  that  they  are  well  founded.     Uj)oi> 
the  morniiDg  of  the  engagement,  a  joil,  de-^ 
feriptibn  iis  given  of  the  ov€r  fecurity  of  the 
Englifh;  who  had  been  walSaiUng  in  drink ; 
^  were  fbr  the  moft  pant  intoxicated ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  of  the  decency,  which,  p^e•^ 
vailed  in  the  oppofite  army ;  and  of  the  reH«« 
gious  concern,  which  appeared  in  their  lead- 
er, the  Duke  of  NornMndy.     The  matin- 
bell  and  maft-fong  are  very  properly  reijiepi- 
bercd.  The  author  takes  notice  of  the  brown- 
bills,  in  which  the  Englifii  particularly  con- 

*  See  Tra^  publifbed  under  the  name  ef  Thomas 
Cbatterton, 

6  fided. 
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fidedf  and  of  the  bows  of  the  Normans  ; 
which  then  feem  to  have  been  firfl  known  in 
thefe  parts  :  and  by  which  the  advantage  viras 
at  laft  gained.  They  were  foon  adopted  by 
the  £ngli0i,  who  in  a  ihort  time  excelled 
their  mafters  in  the  ufe  of  the  long  bow :  and 
by  me^uis  of  it  obtained  many  important  vic- 
tories. The  author  very  properly  makes  the 
Kentiih  men  take  the  lead  in  the  commence* 
Qlent  of  the  engagement,  for  the  van  was 
always  the  poft  affigned  to  thein  in  all  bat^ 
ties  :  a  piece  of  hiftory  not  very  obviousj 
yet  founded  in  ♦  truth. 

The  Kcntylb  men  inoe  fronte  for  ftrengt  renowned. 

p.  243.  V.I  12* 

The  name  of  Saint  Cuthbert  being  fo  of-* 
ten  repeated,  agrees  well  with  the  times ;  and 
with  the  hiftory  of  the  perfon,  from  whom  I 
fuppofe  the  poem  to  be  borrowed.  There 
appears  a  like  fitnefs  and  propriety  in  other 
articles :  fuch  as  the  Duke  of  Normandy« 
when  he  advanced,  fmging  the  famous  fong 
of  Rowland. 

This  Willyam  Taw,  and  foundyngc  Rowland's  fonge^ 
He  bent  his  yron  interwoven  bowe.      p.  249.  v.  241, 

All  this  is  confonant  to  true  hiftory ;  and  iis 
mentioned  by  Matthew  Paris,     -j-  Tum  Ro* 

*  Johannes  Salilburienfis  in  Folychratico^     Rapin* 
Y.  i.  p.  141. 
t  Matthew  Paris,  p.  3. 
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lafidi  carmine  inchoato^  ut  animos  inilitani 
accend6ret^  prselium  commlfit.  When  Ha- 
rold kills  a  perfon  of  great  ftature,  and  he 
tumbles  dead  at  his  feet ;  his  fall  is  compared 
to  that  of  an  high  building. 

So  fell  the  myghtie  tower  of  Standrlp,  whenne 

It  feke  tbe  furie  of  the  Dani(h  menne.     p.  213.  r.  59'. 

We  know,  that  in  the  north  there  were  num- 
berfefs  caftles  built,  to  prevent  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Scots  and  Pidls.  Many  of  thefe 
were  taken  and  ruined  by  the  Danes  ;  by 
whom '  the  provinces  in  the  north  were  very 
early  infefted.  And  though  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  this  particular  fad,  nor  was  it  in- 
deed of  fufficient  confequence  to  be  inferred 
in  hiftory ;  yet  the  town  of*  Stand  rip  exiftsj 
and  is  fituated  not  far  from  Raby  Caille,  in 
the  county  of  Durham.  Here  we  may  rea- 
fonably  fuppofe,  that  the  above  mentioned 
tower  ftood  ;  till  it  was  undermined  and 
mined  :  the  overthrow  of  which  might  well 
be  recorded  by  the  people  of  thofe  parts.  It 
was  a  natural  circumftance  for  a  poet  to  al- 
lude to^  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
to  whofe  church  the  manor  belonged.  Of 
this  place  we  have  an  account  in  Lambard, 
taken  partly  from  the  Chronicon  Lindisfar- 
nenfe,  together  with  his  own  comment.— 

*  It  is  now  called  Standrop  :  and  was  once  a  market- 
town.    Sec  Camdon^  p*  939. 

•   •    -  Q^  Aftir 
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♦  jiftiT  that  Aldanus^  and  bis  njoandringe  tfiftin 
had  repofed  the  r cliques  of  their  great  patron^ 
St 4  Cuthaertj  and  tuilded  fomewbat  at  Dur-- 
ham  J  then  begged  they  hardy  not  for  cant  els  of 
cbefe,  as  other  poore  men  doe ;  but  for  large  coro- 
ners of  good  countries y  as  al  their  profejfion  ufed: 
and  obteyned  of  King  Canute  (whom^  they  per-- 
fuaded  to  go  five  myles  of  his  way  barefooted  to 
fee  St.  CuthbertJ  the  manor  of  Standrop^  with 
all  the  apendances  thearto. —  This  Standrop  is 
a  market  town,  and  had  a  CoUedge  valued  at 
1 26  poundes  by  year.  Leland  fpeaks  to  the 
fame  purpofe«  -f-  Canutus  Rex  dedit  St. 
Cuthberto  Stanthorpe  et  Raby  cum  alijs  tcr- 
ris.  We  find  the  fame  mentioned  by  Simeoi^ 
of  Durham  :  Manfionem  Standrope  cum  om- 
nibus fuis  appendici}$  libere  in  perpetuunx 
pofiidendum  (dedit  Rex  %  Canutus.) 

From  thefe  particular  and  pointed  references 
I  am  led  to  think,  that  the  poems  concern- 
ing the  Battle  of  Hailiogs  originated  in  the 
north.  They  were  new  modelled  by  RoW"» 
ley ;  and  he  may  for  the  honour  of  his  coun- 
try have  introduced  the  Briflowans,  whonx 
he  oppofes  for  bravery  to  the  Renters :  and 
he  may  poflibly  have  inferted  thofe  lines  about^ 
the  Hygra  and  Severn^with  other  little. hif- 

*  Lambard,  p.  334. 

t  Itin.  vol.  viii.  pars.  2*  p*  X0« 

X  De  Ecdef.  Dunelmenfi.  p«  33* 
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tories^  which  correfpond  well  with  his  fitua- 
tion.  But  ftill  I  think  it  is  plain,  that  he  hod 
an  original  poem  from  whence  he  copied: 
and  he  points  out  the  poet  by  acknowledging 
his  obligations; 

*  Oh  Turgottc,  whcrcfoecr  thlc  fprytc  dothe  hatfntft^ 
Whither  wyth  thie  lov'd  Adhelmc  by  thic  fydc. 
Where  thou  mayftc  hcare  the  fwotie  nyghte  larke 
chaunte, 

Orre  wyth  fome  mokyngfebrooklette  fWetelic  glide; 
♦  ♦•♦♦♦ 

Whcrecr  thou  art,-  come  and  my  mynde  enleme, 

Wyth  fiich  grecte  thoughtes  as  dyd  wyth  thee  a- 
byde. 
Thou  fonne,  of  whom  I  ofte  have  caught  t  beeme. 

Send  me  agayn  a  drybblette  of  thie  lyghte. 
That  I  the  deeds  of  Englyfhmenne  maie  wryte. 

From  thefe  authorities,  as  well  as  fronl 
fome  particulars  in  the  language  of  the  poem; 
I  itn  led  to  think,  that  it  was  of  Saxon  ori- 
ginal. Arid  I  am  of  the  fame  opinion  about 
the  plays  of  Godwin  and  ^lla.  Great  changea 
may  have  been  fince  brought  about  in  refpeffc 
to  the  didtion  ;  and  a  new  colouring  in  many 
places  have  been  added :  yet  there  flill  re- 
main ftrong  marks  of  their  great  antiquity. 
In  (hort,  I  am  perfuadcd,  that  Rowley  made 
a  large  collection  of  obfolete  writings,  both 
in  profe  and  verfe  *,  which  he  committed  to 
that  repofitory,  from  whence  thefe  poems 
were  taken.     They  feem  to  have  Been  of  dif- 

♦  P.  267.  v.  591. 
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ferent  ages,  as  well  ^s  of  difFcfctit  farts  of 
the  kingdom  ;  ffom  the  Conqueft  down^ 
tvard  to  his  own  time.  And  if  we  may  judge 
from  thofc,  which  remain,  they  rniift-  have 
been  a  mod  valuable  calledtion  :  all  which 
Were  once  in  the  hands*  of  Chatterlon-  He 
would  have  faithfully  produced  them  to  the 
World.  But  his  veracity  being  queftiohed^ 
and  his  pride  repea-tedly  hurt,  it  prodiKed  in 
him  an  unconquerable  refentment :  and  there 
is  reafon  to  think,  that  he  configntd '  the 
greater  part  of  them  to  the  flames.  Thus 
have  we  by  fomc  very  juftifiable,  but  unfor- 
tunate, fcruples  been  deprived  of  an  inefti- 
mable^  trcafiirc.  » 


MAtRAVAL  and  POWYS  LAND; 
alfo  HOW^EL   AP  JEVAH* 

Mention  is  made  of  a  perfon  of  tonCt^ 
quence  from  Wales,  who  fought  on  the  fide 
of  Harold  in  the  battle  of  Haftings, 

ftowcl  ap  Jevali  camt  from  Matraval.   p.  itt.  ir%  ^9i^, 

He  is  in  another  place  ftiled  tie  noble  Flower 
ofPowys-landy  p.  231.  v,  453,  and  he  brought 
with  him  a  friend,  named  Merwyn  ap  Teudbn 
It  is  lo  be  obferved,  that  Matraval  was  once 
a  place  of  confeqiience,  being  the  chief  feat 
%i  the  princes  of  Powys :  and  the  country 
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«botit  it,  whiph  was  upon  the  Severn  m 
Montgomerylhire,  was  ftikd  Powys-fvand* 
It  is  mentioned  by  Giraldus  Cgnjibrcnda, 
p»  8jS  :  and  called  Ppwifia.  It  is  alfo  taken 
notice  of  by  Camden,  when  he  is  fpeakjng 
pf  the  place  above  mentionoj,  Matraval, 
near  Lhan  Villin.  Th's  Matbraval  (fo  he 
exprefles  it)  lies  five  miles  to  the  ivefi  oftbi  Se-- 
vem:  and  (wbicb  injome  degree  offer ts  tbe  an^ 
fiquity  of  it  J  though  it  be  now  but  a  bare  nami, 
vas  once  tbe  royal  Jiat  of  the  princes  of  Posvys; 
and  is  alfo  noted  in  author Sy  ^ho  tell  us ^  after 
(befe  princes  left  it^  j^obert  Vipmt  an  Englijh^ 
pan  built  a  cafile  there. — TChe.  princes  of  Powyt^ 
defcended  from  the  third  fon  pf  Roderick  tb( 
Great f  poffcffed  this  country^  with  fome  others p 
(ill  tbe  time  of  Edward  tbe  Seconds  p.  78 1  • 
and  78  3*  Powel  fpeaks  to  the  fame  purpoie, 
when  he  treats  of  Matrava}  or  Powys:  the 
fum  of  which  is  contained  in  a  treatife,  bor- 
rowed from  Mr.  Humfrey  Lhoyd.  ^be  fe^ 
foni  kingdom  was  Matbraval. — ^0  this  be- 
longed the  countrie  (f  Powys  i  and  the  land  be^^ 
twitct  Wy  and  Seaverne  :  which  part  had  upon^ 
tbe  fouth  and  wefi  South  IVaks.^-^This  part 
calkd  Powys  was  divided  again  into  Powys 
jFVfiv  Md  Powys  1Venwynns>yn.  p.  1 1 . 

The  name  of  Howel  ap  Jevah  feems  to 
have  been  fometimes  exprefled  ap  Jevaf,  aa4 
<f  Jwy?!$bfi  (t  pcpvrs  in  GMd«f  i  but  is  t)y 
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ilim  appropriated  to  a  perfon^  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Second.— Hoe- 
•lus,  Filius  Jorveth  de  urbe  Legionum.  p.  876. 

The  name  is  howeyer  to  be  found  in  earlier 
times  :  for  when  the  Great  Howel  Dha, 
Lord  of  Powys,  and  King  of  all  Wales, 
jdied,  he  was  fucceeded  in  part  of  his  domi- 
nions by  his  relation  Jevaf.  After  the  death 
cf  Howel  Dbaj  hisfonnes  did  divide  South  Wales 
land  Powys  between  them :  and  Jevqfand  Jagq, 
the  fecond  and  third  fonnes  of  EdvaJ  Foel,  ruled 
North  Waks.'^In  thofe  denes  "Jago  and  Jevaf 
iy  force  and  firength  ruled  alt  Waks  as  they 
thought  good.  Powell's  Hift.  of  Wales, 
p,  59,  60.  The  fon  of  this  Jevaf  was  named 
Howel  ap  Jevaf;  and  reigned  after  him  about 
the  year  980.  Of  the  fame  family  was  the 
Howel  ap  Jevah,  Lord  of  Powys  Land,  men- 
tioned in  the  poem :  as  is  apparent  from 
that  circumftance,  from  his  being  a  lord  oJF 
^he  fame  diftri^. 

It  may  be  afked,  how  it  could  poffibly 
come  to  pafs,  that  a  prince  of  this  country, 
with  his  companions,  (hould  be  found  iii 
Hairold's  army,  fighting  for  the  Saxbns,  a- 
gainft  whom  they  had  a  national  antipathy. 
We  are  told  indeed,  that  Howel  had  killed 
a  man ;  and  had  therefore  retired.  But  this 
would  not  neceffarily  make  him  engage  in 
fights  00^  be  fo  zealous  ia  the  3axon  ciabie. 
'  Wc 
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We  find,  that  he  was  fummoncd  by  H^roldj^ 
that  he  came  at  his  call ;  and  was  captain  pf 
his  body-guard. 

Howel  ap  Jevah  came  from  Matraval, 

Where  ke  by  chance  bad  killed  a  noble's  fon ; 
iUid  oow  was  come  to£ght  at  Harrold*8  call» 

And  now  in  battle  he  much  good  han  done. 
Unto  King  Harold  he  fouglite  mlckle  near. 

For  he  was  yeoman  of  the  bodte  gitard  ^ 
And  with  a  targyt,  and  a  fighting  ipear. 

He  of  his  boddie  han  kepte  watch  and  waj;d. 

p.  2j[8*  V.  i8x# 

This  connexion  may  feem  unnatural  $  but 
the  reafon  of  it  was  this.  From  the  death 
of  Howel  Dha  there  had  been  continual  ani- 
mofities  between  the  people  of  North  and 
South  Wales  ;  and  many  cruel  battles  had 
been  fought.  At  laft  Griffyth  ap  Lewelyn, 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  got 
poflcflion  of  the  whole  kingdom :  and,  be- 
ing elated  with  his  good  fbrtuney  he  made 
many  inroads  into  Herefordihire^  and  the 
neighbouring  *  countiesL.  Upon  this  the 
King  of  England  fent  Harold  the  fon  of 
Goodwin^  who  with  a  deet  of  fhips  failed 
from  Briftol;  and  coafted  the  weftcrn  part 
pf  +  Wales.  And,  -being  joined  by  his  bro^ 
ther  Toftie  with  *  force  by  land,  he  worftcd 

f  Powers  Hift.  of  Wales,  p.  93,  4.  See  Matthew 
^f  Weftminfter,  p.  427.  Simeon  Punclmenfis,  p.  iSj* 
Florence  of  Wprceftcr,  p..  632. 

t  P9Wcl>  p,  iflo, 
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the  Welch  in  feveral  encounters,  and  dif* 
treffed  them  greatly,  *  Some  time  after  he  got 
together  a  large  power,  and  entered  into 
South  Wales :  where  he  fo  alarmed  the  na- 
tives, that  they  fent  him  the  head  of  their 
King  GrifFyth,  and  fwore  fealty  both  to  King 
Edward,  and  to  him, .  -f-  Cui  Edwardo  et 
Heraldo  Comiti  fidelitatem  illi  juraverunt ; 
et  ad  imperium  illorum  mari  terraque  fe  forq 
paratos*  We  therefore  need  not  wonder  at 
finding  a  nobleman  of  Wales  attending  upon 
jEi  Saxon  King :  Howel  ap  Jevah,  mentioned 
in  the  poem,  muft  have  been  a  defcendant  of 
Howel  Dha,  by  being  a  Lord  of  Powys- 
Land ;  and  alfo  from  his  name ;  by  which  a 
former  king  of  that  family  had  been  called. 
The  J  perfons  fubftituted  by  Harold  as  go- 
vernors in  North  Wales,  after  the  death  of 
GrifFyth,  were  defcendants  of  Howel  Dha ; 
fo  that  Howel  ap  Jevah  muft  have  been  their 
relation,  and  in  the  fame  intereft;  And  what 
that  intereft  was  may  be  feen  in  ||  Giraldus 
Cambrenfis,  where  theie  perfons  are  fpoken  of. 
Hi  non  Principes,  fed  Domini,  in  fu&  quifque. 

•  Powcl.  p.  103. 

t  Simeon  Dunelmenf.  de  Gcftis,  &c.  p.  192- 

%  Meredyth  the  ion  of  Owen,  by  fome  faid  to  haw 
been  the  fon  of  Howel  Dha^  fucceeded  to  the  government 
in  South  Wales  ;  and  Blethyn  and  Rywallon,  the  Tons 
t>f  Conwyn  in  North,  all  three  in  alliance  with  Harold, 
and  appointed  by  him.   •  See  Powel's  Hift,  p%  iCft« 

g  Girald.  Cambreniis,  p.  877 1  notes. 
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regione^  didi :  funt  et  Regum  Anglue^ad* 
vcrfus  Cambriae  Principes  fcrc  fcmper  fecuti 
funt  partes.  If  they  would  join  with  the  Sax- 
ons againft  their  own  country ;  we  may  ima- 
gine,  that  they  would  not  fcruple  to  engage 
againft  foreigners.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  find 
two  Welch  chiefs  in  the  army  of  Harold* 

O     S     W    A     L     D. 

The  poet  fpeaking  of  Kenewalcha,  the 
Lady  of  Adhelm,  a  noble  S^xon,  dwells 
long  upon  her  beauty,  and  accomplishments  : 
and  deicribes  her  jperfon  and  appearance  io 
fome  very  fine  lines. 

Majeftic,  as  the  grove  of  okes ,  that  ftoode 
Before  the  abbie,  buylc  by  Ofwzld  King« 

Second  Batt.  Haftings,  p.  259.  v.  431. 

The  perfon  of  whofe  abby  the  poet  makos 
oiention^  is  the  fame,  who  for  his  piety  was 
ftiled  St.  Ofwald;  and  who  built  the  mooa^ 
tery  of  I^indisfame.  He  fucceeded  Ofric  in 
the  kingdoms  of  Deira  and  Bernicia»  which 
were  united  under  *  him.  They  comprc-^ 
hended  what  was  afterwards  called  the  king-^ 
4otii  of  Northumberland  :  which  coniifted 
of  all  the  provinces  north  of  the  Humbeh 

*  Chron.  JobaBromton,  p.  785.    Genraf.  Durober* 
tuadisp  p.  1635.    Henry  Huatin^on.  Lt  3.  p.  jjp^  i« 

He 
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tic  was  a  zealous  propagator  of  Chriflianitjr 
in  thefe  counties ;  where  it  had  been  in  a 
manner  cxtinguifhed.  This  cWas  efFe(5led  by 
the  help  of  Aidan,  a  monk  ,of  Scotland ; 
.;whom  he  Jpiad  invited  to  his  affiftance :  and 
by  this  man  and  his  aiflSxiates  the  gofpel  was 
preached  again.  In  confequence  of  this  in  a 
little  time  the  king  is  faid  to  have  reflored 
Chriflianity  throughoujt  his  kingdom  :  and 
accordingly  muft  have  built  many  places  of 
worfhip.  Among  others  was  that  above 
mentioned,  which  confifted  of  a  monaftery 
and  church  in  the  ifland  Lindisfarne,  of  which 
Aldan  was  made  *  bjiihop  about  the  year  685. 
Concerning  the  fate  of  this  place^  we  have 
the  following  account  i^  Lambarde.  Af- 
ter having  mentioned  the  building  and  efta? 
blifhing  of  the  church  under  Aidan,  he  tells 
us,  that  it  was  in  a  ftate  of  improvement  tQ 
the  time  of  Bedc :  but — witiin  fifty  yeart^ 
lifter  the  Danes  landed  in  this  He  i  Jpbiled  and 
fulled  downe  the  churche^  and  put  t$tbeJkoarek 
num^  woman,  and  cbUde.  Notwitbfiandinge  tbt 
Byfhcps  Sea  remayned,  and  after  a  while  Jucl» 
frionies  as  efcaped,  affembled  to  the  place  armu. 

*  Concerning  thefe  hiftories,  fee  Bede,  Hiftf  Eccleil 
L.  3-  c.  ¥•  p.  170.  Malmfbury  de  Pontif.  L.  3.  p.  275. 
Henry  of  Huntingd.  L.  3.  p.  330.  Serenus  Crefly^ 
I'*  15'  ?•  349*  Matth.  Wcftminft.  p.  115.  Seeefpe- 
xially  Simeon  Dunelmenfii :   de  Dunclmcxifi  EcdeC 
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jiut  ir  they  bad  rejied  other  Jifty  yeares^  they 
bearde  that  Inguar^  Hubba^  Half  dene ^  and  fun* 
dry  other  Capitofnes  of  the  Danes,  ynth  an  i?i- 
finite  nomber  if  fouldiqurs,  tweare  lajided  in  phi 
readme.  Hereupon  Eardulf  fi^en  Pyfiop  toke  up 
the  bodies  of  Aidane,  Cuthberf,  und  the  reliques 
irffundry  other  religious  and  noblemen  %  and  wan-^ 
dered  about  a  new  habitation  infuchf  wife  as  in 
Durham  is  before  declared,  (fcp  p.  84.)  ^hus 
fbe  Holy  lie,  which  was  the,  mother  of  nil  the  re^ 
Hgioufe  places  in  that  part  of  the  realme,  ber 
came  a  handmayde  to  Durham,  which  was  no^ 
thing  but  a  rude  grove.  For  after  the  Seafet-- 
fled  at  Durham,  it  was  made  a  cell  of  that  riche 
monajlerye,  beinge  itfelfe  in  yearly  valew  not  above 
£^g  poundes,  p.  145'. 

Though  the  monaflery  of  Lindisfarne  is 
jthe  only  OQe  fpecjlficd  to  h^ve  been  built  by 
Ofwald :  yet,  a$  be  invited  monks  from  all 
piu^ts  of  Britain ;  and  they  came  in  great 
pumbers  upon  his  invfjta^ion ;  he  muft  ne- 
ce£&rily  have  provided  religious  houfes  for 
their  receptionji  And  as  all  places  of  this 
nature  upon  his  coming  tp  his  kingdom  wtn 
in  an  abfolute  ftate  of  *  ruin;  it  is  natural 
to  fuppofe»  that  many  9f  them  were  rebuilt 
by  him*     In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he 

*  Concerning  monafteries  in  thefe  parts,  fee  Harps* 
Md— •Septimum  Saeculum.  De  Cxnobijs  NorthtimWriae 
r»- 10516,7, 8, 9. 
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gained  a  great  vidory  over  Cadwalla  and 
Penda,  at  a  place  called  afterwards  Hcavcn-r 
field,  near  Haguftadcfliam  in  Northumber- 
land. It  is  faid  to  have  been  obtained  by  a 
iniracle.:  and  the  field  wa3  denominatedi 
Heavenfield  from  the  event.  Bede  takes  no- 
tice of  it ;  and  fays,  that  in  after  times  th* 
brethren  of  the  church  at  *  Haguftade(ham 
or  Hexam,  by  which  I  underftand  the  monks 
of  the  place,  had  a  cuftom  of  going  yearly  to 
Heaven-field,  and  praying  for  the  foul  of 
Ofwald.  From  hence  we  find  that  there  was 
a  church  eredted  in  this  place  :  and  Richard 
Prior  of  Hexam  tells  us,  that  it  was  dedicated 
lo  St.  Andrew;  and  built  forty  years  after 
that  of  Lindisfarne.  c.  i.  p.  290.  There 
was  alfo  a  monaftery,  according  to  Lambarde, 
\vhich  was  dedicated  to  Saint  Peter ;  and  he 
farther  adds,  that  Hexam  was  once  a  bi/hop'6 
fee.  p.  143. 

'  I  have  dwelt  upon  thefe  circumftances  at 
large :  becaufe,  though  Ofwald  did  found  a 
monaftery  at  Lindisfarne,  the  fame  as  Holy 
ifland,  yet  as  it  was  a  place  of  fmall  extent^ 
and  furrounded  by  the  fea,  I  cannot  well 
fuppofe,  that  the  (lately  oaks,  mentioned  by 
the  poet,  grew  there.  I  imagine,  that  fomc 
other  monaftery  is  alluded  to :  and  poiSbly 
|hat  of  Hexam*    If  the  trees  fpokea  of  were 

^  •  L.  3.  C.  2.  p.  163, 4i  ' 
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rtatives  of  this  fpot,  we  may  conclude,  that 
they  were  dcmoli(hed  by  the  Danes  in  the 
general  devaftation,  which  they  brought  upon 
the  northern  provinces.  Among  other  places, 
Lindisfarne,  Weremouth,  Babbenbufgh,  andf 
Hexato,  arfe  knrownto  have  repeatedly  fuf- 
fered. 

If  the  words  of  the  poet'inftead  of  art 
ahhief  built  by  Ofv^aliKingj  had  been,  an  ab^ 
tie,  built  TO  Ofwald  King,  the  circumftanceS 
Might  have  been  moreeafily  illuilratcd  hy 
Jiiftory.  For  there  were  many  monafterics 
and  churches  erefted  to  his  memory,  and  d6- 
noniinated  from  him.  Such  a  one  was  fitua*^ 
ted  in  Glonccrterfliire,  and  we  have  th?« 
fhon  account  given  of  it  by  Leland.  iTSk 
priory  of  Saint  Ojwald  Jiood  north  north  tibtft 
from  Glouctjier  abbey  upon  the  Severne  rtp&. 
Btbeldredus,  Earl  of  Marches,  and  Etbelfedtt; 
bis  noble  wife,  daughter  to  Edward  the  Firftf 
before  the  Conqueji,  founded  originally  tbis^bouji ; 
inftituting  Prebendaries  in  it :  and  thither  tranj^ 
lated  from  Bardney  the  body  of  St.  Ofwdd, 
Kir§g  of  Northumberland.  Itin.  vol.  iv.  part  21 
p.  78.  The  like  is  to  be  found  in  the  Chro- 
nicle of  John  *  Bromton.     But  as  moft  ot 

the 

*  Hoc  anno  (906}  Dux  MercianttBt  Etkelred^lh 
&  uxor  fua  Elfleda,  olTa  Saoai  OlwaMi  lUgis,  tt 
Martyris,  ex  Bardeoay  moniiihario  Uikkfeywtt   ufque 
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HIBERNIES    WOOD. 

Majeftic  as  Hibernies  HoHe  Wood, 
Where  fainftes  and  foules  departed  tnzjShi 
fynge.  p.  259.  v,  433. 

We  have  here  another  reference  to  an  an- 
cient grove :  the  fcite  of  which,  I  bdievc,' 
may  be  more  eafily  determined  than  the  for- 
mer. I  once  imagined^  that  it  might  liavc 
been  in  the  province  of  Kildart :  as  this 
feems  of  old  to  have  been  the  cpfidencc  of 
fpme  qf  the  Druids :  and  there  waii  probably 
in  the  times  of  paganifm  a  temple,  in  which 
the  priefts  preferved  a  perpetual  fire.  For 
when  a  monaftery  was  ereftcd  upon  it$  Tulnsy 
the  fame  rite  was  maintained  :  and  the  nuns 
of  St.  Bridget  took  it  by  turns,  day  and 
night,  to  attend,  that  this  fire  might  never 
be  *  extinguished,  Befides  as  Dare  and 
Darch  are  faid  in  the  Iri&i  language  to  figaiff 
an  -f-  oak,  I  imagined,  that  the  name  of  Kil* 
dare  might  have  a  reference  to  that  objeA. 
But  notwithftanding  thefe  appearances^  I  aot 
perfuaded,  that  the  place  alluded  to  was  in 
a  different  part  of  the  country ;   and  more 

•  Giraldus  Cambrcnfis,  p.  729. 

t  Dearc-abhal,  an  oak-apple,  fee  the  Iriih  Didion. 
of  Obrien.  An  Oak,  Darach,  Darag.  Galic  Didion. 
of  the  Revd.  Mr.  Sbaw. 

5  eafily 
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Afily  to  be  afcertained.  The  facred  wood  of 
Hibemia^  was  undoubtedly  that  at  Dear-* 
march ;  where  St.  Colomb  is  faid,  before  hd 
pafled  over  to  Britain,  to  have  founded  a  ce«« 
lebrated  monaftery  ;  which  feems  to .  have 
been  the  moft  famous  of  any  in  Ireland* 
We  have  a  fhort,  but  curious  account  of  it 
afforded  us  by  Bede.  Fecerat  autem  (Co* 
lumba)  priufquam  Britanniam  veniret.  Mo-* 
nailerium  nobile  in  Hiberni^  j  quod  a  copi& 
RoBpKUM  Dearmach,  lingui  Scotorum, 
hoc  eft  Campus  Roborum,  cognominatur* 
Ex  quo  utroque  Monafterio  perplurima  ex« 
inde  monafteria  per  difcipulos  ejus  et  in  Bri-; 
tanni&f  et  in  Hiberni^,  propagata  funt*  L.  3^ 
C4  iv*  By  the  Sooti  the  author  means  th« 
Irfc  people  of  Ireland  :  among  whom  Dear 
and  Dearch  fignified  an  Oai.  At  this  day 
an  oak-*apple  is  Dearc-abhall ;  as  may  be  feei^ 
in  the  Irifh  Dictionary  of  O'Brien.  Bede  in 
the  parage  above  makes  ufe  of  the  words  ex; 
quo  utroque  monafterio^  becaufe  he  had  be^ 
fore  mentioned  another  religious  houfe 
founded  by  the  fame  perfon.  One  was^  as 
Ihavcihewn,  at  Dearmach  in  Ireland:  the 
other  in  the  province  of  Bernicia^  called  Can-- 
iidaCafa^  on  account  of  the  white  ftones,  of 
which  it  was  conflrudted. 

Some  have  imaginedi  that  the  Irifh  monai*- 
tcry,  alluded  to  above,  was  lituated  at  Der^^ 

R  rough 
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fottgh  in  Leioller  ;  but  Adamamms  inA  ifORi 
bim^  Mr.  O'Halloran^  m&A,  that  it  wsH^im 
UlftcFy  where  was  cbe  Dear- mack  befbi?e 
iMiitioned.  They  moreover  iay>  that  the 
ngion  wa»  called  Daire-CoUum-Chille :  hf 
which  is  denoted  a  place  fituated  near  thci 
Oak  grove  of  Columba.  All  this  is  aoalo- 
gous  to  the  Dear-mach  of  Bede :  which  is  « 
compound  of  Deare^  or  I>carchy  an  Oai^ 
and  mach  z  plain. 

We  may  from  hence  correal  a  miftake  in 
Henry  of  Huntingdon ;  who  QMntions^  thaC 
this  monaftery  was  at  Armack^  confequ^ntly 
in  a  diiferent  part  of  Ireland*  At  kaft  fo  it 
appears,  as  the  text  now  Aandsv  "^  EraC 
^tem  et  aliud  monafterium  nobile  ia  Hiber-* 
Hid  de  Armacby  id  eft  Campus  RoBORUMi 
But  this  is  manifcf^ly  an  error  of  ibme  trai^ 
icriber ;  who  has  ^ubftituted  the^  terms  de 
Armach  for  Dear-macb^  the  name  mentioned 
above  by'Bede  :  whom  the  hiftorian  certainly 
copied. 

From  thefe  data  I  think  we  may  perceive 
the  true  place,  to  which  the  poet  alludes^ 
when  he  fpeaks  of  the  Holy  Wood  of  Ui« 
hernia.     He  adds— 

Where  fainAes  &  fouls  departed  mafles  fynge*   '■ 

.  •  •  -■ 

•  See  the  Hift.  of  Inland  by  Mr.  O'HaUonnkWrh  > 
P'  79- 

♦  Li  3'  p.  350.- 
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The  awfulnefs  of  groves  and  foreffs  niadd 
people  in  the  times  of  paganifm  imagine,  that 
they  were  frequented  by  deities  :  and  that 
ftrange  cries  and  voices  often  proceeded  fromi 
them/    Virgil  takes  notice  of  this  notion* 

Vox  quoque  per  tucos  vulgo  exaudita  filentes 

Ingens,  et  fimulacra  modis  pallentia  miris 

Vifa  Alb  bbfcurum  noflis.  Georg.  L.  i.  v.  476; 

Livy  alfo  makes  mention  of  the  God  Aius 
Locutius^  to  whom  altars  were  raifed  on  ac- 
count of  a  mighty  voice,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  heard  out  of  the  wood  Arfia.     After 
Chri/tianity  took  place,  the  fame  notions  in 
many  parts  ftill  prevailed  :  and  thefe  receifes 
Were  attended  with  a  religious  horror.    That 
this  in'  fome  degree  obtained  in  Ireland,  we 
may  infer  from  the  teftimony  of  our  pofct 
above :  and  it  alfo  appears  from  the  hiftory 
of  Saint    Patrick,    of  whofe    coming    thd 
Druids  foretold  :  and  infant  voices  wete  faid 
to  have  been  heard  in  the  woods  of  Foch-i 
hidh,  invoking  him  to  come  among  them; 

Salutarls  crat  Hiberni« 
Adventus  Patricij  ad  Fochlaidios.- 
Audiebat  k>nge  vocem  invocanCtuai' 
Infantum  de  fylvis  Fochlaidb.   . 

Ittt'pttft  of  an  hytnn  fuppofed  to  have  bdeii 
cothpoftd  in  the  year  434,  by  Fieco  an  Irifll 
*  Biihop,  in  honour  of  the  Saint  above. 

•.Tranflated   by  Qoloqel  Vallancey.  •  See  his  Irilk 
Gnumnar.  p.  167. 
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GOODRICK'S    ABBY. 

The  poet  haviag  compared  the  majeftk 
appearance  o£  the  Lady  Kenewalchae  to  ad 
ancient  and  awful  grove  of  trees,  proceeds 
to  defcribe  the  beauty  of  her  {hape  by  a  com- 
parifon  of  the  fame  nature,  taken  from  that 
iymmetry  and  regularity,  which  elms  of  a 
fine  growth  are  known  to  exhibit.  Noi 
muft  references  of  this  fort  be  deemed  un- 
natural. *  Theocritus,  having  likened  Helen 
to  a  mare,  and  to  a  furrow  in  a  ploughed 
field,  enlivens  his  fimilitudes  by  compariag 
her  to  a  cyprefs.  Our  Englifh  poet  fpecifie^ 
the  fituation  of  the  trees,  which  he  mentionSj 
by  faying,  that  they  were  at  the  abby  oi 
Goodrick.     His  words  are  as  follow* 

t  Tapre  as  candles  layd  at  Cuthberts  fliryne  ; 
Tapre  as  elmes,  that  Goodrickes  abbie  flirove* 

Of  the  attachment,  which  Turgott  had  tt 
8aint  Cuthbert,  I  have  already  taken  notice 
on  which  account  we  need  not  wonder  at  th* 
repeated  allufions  to  the  worfhip  and  fanAit 
of  this  perfon.  He  was  Prior  of  Durhtoc 
where  Cuthbert  was  enflirined,  and  efteeine 
die  patron  faint.  From  a  writer  fo  circum 
ilanced  as  Turgott  appears  to  have  been^  thd! 

*  Idyl.  18.  V.  29.      t  Battle  of  Haftings,  p.  259.  v.  441. 
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references  are  very  natural  and  proper ;  which 
would  be  unaccountable  in  another  perfon  of 
a  different  fituation.     The  abby^  which  is 
afterwards  mentioned,  and  was  fo  diftinguifh- 
ed  for  its  grove  of  trees,  may  have  been  that 
of  Croyland ;  as  the  region  around  it  abound- 
ed with  woods.     To    this   monaftery   one 
Goodrick  belonged,  when  Jnguar,   Hubba> 
and  Halfdean,  made  their  inroads  into  the 
eaftern  provinces  of  the  *  kingdom.     Among 
other  places  Croyland  fuffered  moft,  being 
reduced  by  their  barbarity  to  a  ftate  of  ruin. 
This  happened  about  the  year  870,  in  the 
reign   of  Ethelred,  the  brother  of  Alfred^ 
After  this  misfortune,  fome  of  the  monks^ 
who  had  efcaped  in  the  neighbouring  woods, 
returned :  and  having  rendered  the  place  in 
fome  degree  habitable,  they  chofe  Goodrick 
Abbot,     -f-  Eruderato  ergo  monafterio  toto 
cum  longo,  maximoque  labore,  et  de  cineri- 
bus,  ac  alijs  immundiflimis  fordibus,  juxta 
poffibilitatem  temporis  expurgato,  de  paftorc 
inter  eos  eligendo  invicem  colloquuntur :  ce- 
kbratdque  ele£tione,  venerabilis   pater  Go« 
DRicus  omnium  confenfu,  licet  invitus^  et 
multum  renitens,  abbas  tandem  eft  efie£fcus. 
This  may  poflibly  be  the  abby  fpoken  of  1 
and  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  Good|:ick*s 

*  Ingulphus,  p.  866.  f  Ibid.  p.  867* 
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^bby :  afi4  I  have  accordingly  laid  this  ac? 
eount  before  the  reader»  that  he  may  deter«> 
tniM.  I  muft  own»  I  fometimes  have  beeii 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  the  tbby  of 
Wlnchelcomb  in  Gloucefterfliire.  It  wai 
prpStcd  aqpo  796  by  Kenelm  King  of  Merc£i| 
and  feems  to  have  been  of  great  extent ;  ai 
there  originally  belonged  to  it  no  lefa  thaii 
three  hundred  monka.  It  fijfFered  by  the 
Dane^  equally  with  that  above,  but  was  re^ 
ftored  in  the  time  of  King  Edgar,  by  Of? 
wald,  Biihop  of  Winchefter.  One  of  the 
fbbots  of  this  monaftery  was  named  Goodrkk^ 
Vvho  lived  in  the  time  of  Turgott  y  and  had 
been  appointed  by  Bifhop  *  Aldred  in  the 
year  1054.  It  is  very  probable  that  Turgott 
^  was  acquainted  with  this  perfon  ;    and  he 

'  might  otherwife  have  a  regard  for  the  place  i 
for  his  beloved  friend,  and  patron,  Aldwin, 
belonged  to  this  monaflery,  before  he  came 
into  the  north :  and  there  is  room  to  fuppofe, 
that  he  bad  been  a  monk  under  Goodrick, 
We  have  the  following  account  of  Aldwin's 
poming  to  Durham  from  the  writer  before 
quoted,    't  Qualiter  Aldwinus  de  Wincenr 

t  See  Simeon  Dunelmenfis  dc  Geftis  Reg.  Ang. 
I).  187.  Mortuo  Godwino  Wincelcumbcnfi  Abbate, 
^Idr^dlis  Wigornenfis  Epifcopus  —  Godricum  God- 
panni.  Regis  Capellani  filium,  loco  ejus  Abbatem  con- 
^ituit.    '  • ' 
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cimb  cum  duobus  fratribus  it  Eovefli&ni  ia 
Nortb*nhymbriam  adiranerit:  ct  qaomodo 
ab  Epifcopo  Walcbcro  fufoepti  (snt,  et  fr uc* 
l;^ficaveriat.  His  temporibus  quidatn  in  pro* 
mctt  Mcrcionim  Preibiter,  ac  Prior,  ta 
Mojitfterto^  quod  in  Wincelciimb  fltum  cft^ 
hftbitu  ct  aAione  monachus,  vocabulo  Ald^ 
win,  faabitabat :  qui  voluntariam  pauperCateiii 
tt  mundi  coatemptum  cundlis  fecali  hoao^ 
fibiia  prastulerat.  Hie  didicerat  ex  hiftorid 
Anglorum,qiiod  provinciaNorthanymbroniua 
cttbris  quondam  choris  Monachorum,  ac 
miiltis  conftipata  fuit  agminibus  SanSoruni^ 
fbc.c  quorum  loca,  videlicet  monafleria,  licet 
jlun  in  folitudinem  iciret  redada^  defideravil: 
triftre  :  ibique  in  ad  imitationem  illorum 
pAttpeftoi  vitam  ducere.  Pervehiens  ergo  ad 
BoTe^atnetife  monaflerium,  defiderium  fuual 
^tttbufdam  fratribus  patefecit :  e  quibus  duoft 
txkoi  in  fui  propofiti  focietatem  fibi  ^  adjunxit. 
In  this  manner  Aldwin  with  his  two  compa- 
nions came  to  the  province  of  Durham :  an4 
•fettled  firft  at  Gyrva,  or  Iharrow.     After  g 

*  The  fame  hifkory  is  given  by  John  BrooUon.  He 
Ays  that  the  aflociates  of  Aldwin  were  from  Lincoln : 
and  adds  Horum  nomina  fuerunt  Aldwinus,  Alfwinus^ 
€t  Reynefridus.  Ex  his  tribus  tria  funt  in  regione  North- 
timbrorum  Monaftcria  inftaurata.  p.  973.  £vej[kaln  was 
in  Worccfterfliire,  in  the  way  of  Aldwin  to  ]Durhatti  c 
and  thit  wais  undoubtedly  the  plac^»  from  wbeiiee  he  ha4 
feis  aflbpates ;  and  not  from  Lincoln* 

R  ^  whiU 
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while  he  was  invited  by  the  Bi(hop  to  come 
to  Durham  itfelf :  which  fummons  he  ac- 
cordingly obeyed,  and  was  gracioufly  re- 
ceived. In  this  journey  he  was  accompanied 
by  Turgott  i  who  feems  to  have  firft  known 
him  at  Iharrow ;  and  to  have  kept  up  his 
regard  for  him  ever  after.  ♦  At  Aldwinus 
de  Gytvcnfx  monafterio  egrediens,  comitem 
itineris  et  propoiiti,  in  clerical!  adhuc 
habitu,  habuit  Turgotum ;  amore  tamcn  et 
a£|a  vitam  Monachorum  "f  imitantem. 

From  the  account  above  given,  it  is  pofliblo 
that  the  place  called  the  Abby  of  Goodrick 
may  have  been  that  of  Winchelcomb  i  of 
which  this  Goodrick  was  Abbot ;  and  to 
which  Aldwin  had  once  belonged :  and  the 
trees  alluded  to  mud  have  been  a  grove  be- 
fore that  monaftery.  I  haVe  mentioned,  that 
Winchelcomb  was  originally  very  ample  an4 
fplendid  :  but  in  the  time  of  King  Edgar  it 
was  in  a  ftj^te  of  ruin,  having  fuffered  greatly 
by  the  ravages  of  the  Dan^s.  It  was  after- 
wards in  fome  degree  rcftored  by  X  OfwaW 
Bifliop  of  Worccfter.  The  poet  feems  to  fpcak 
of  the  trees,  with  which  the  monaftery  w^s 

•  Simc6n  Dunelm,  p.  45, 

t  He  was  afterwards  fliorn,  and  received  the  monafiic 
Jiabit  at  Wcrcmouth. 

t  See  William  of  Malmfb^ry,  de  geftis  Pontif.  L.  4^ 
p.  293. 

iheltcred, 
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ihelteredt  as  having  txi&cd.  '  By  which  wt 
may  fuppofe^  if  this  be  the  place  alluded  td^ 
that  they  fufFered  in  the  general  calaaxity, 
and  were  cut  down  by  the  Danes. 

There  is  another  monaftery,  which  perhaps 
may  be  thought  to  have  fome  faint  preten* 
fions.     In  thefe  dark  refearches  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  fpeak  with  a  thorough  degree 
of  certainty.     All,  that  can  be  done,  is  to 
produce  the  befl  evidence  afforded;  and  to 
leave  the  whole  to  the  determination  of  the 
reader.     The  monaftery  to  which  I  allude, 
was  that  of  *  Finkhale,  or  -j-  Finchale,  near 
Durham.     It  had  its  name  from  one  Good* 
rick,  an  hermit;   who  chofe  it  for  a  place 
of  retirement,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Firft.     He  was  edeemed  in  thofe  days,   a 
perfon  of  great  fandlity :   and  his  cell  was 
held  in  uncommon  repute.    It  became  after- 
wards an  appendage  to  the  church  of  Saint 
Cuthbert  j  and  was  erected  into  a  priory  by 
Hugo  de  :|;  Puteaco  ;    who  made   Thomas 
the  facrift  of  Durham  Prior  of  it  in  the  year 
1196.     The  region  hereabouts  was  thick  co- 
vered with  trees  ;  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
upon  this  account,  that  the  hermit  Goodrick 
nhofe  it  for  his  hiding-place.     William  of 

*  See  Lambarde  Topograph.  Hift.  p*  1x5^ 

t  So  expreiTed  by  Camden,  p.  949. 

%  Called  alfp  fiifgb  de  Pttdfey.  See  Canden,  p.  947! 

Newbuiy 
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Newburjr  fpeaks  of  it,  and  fays—-*  metno^ 
ratus  quidem  Iqca^  syltosus  eft:  fed  mo^ 
dicam  habet  planiciem.  A$  the  monkt(h 
life  was  held  in  mucli  e(teem>  Goodrick  in 
consequence  of  it  is  fpoken  of  witli  great 
f  refpedt  i  and  particularly  by  Matthew  Pa- 
lie.  He  ftiles  him  %  Venerabilis  Heremita 
Oodericns :  and  mentions  the  place  of  hia 
refidence.  §  San^us  Godericus  apud  Fin^ 
^ale  vitam  heremiticam  inchoavit.  He 
odiSf  that  he  died^  ||  cum  annos  fexaginta  in 
heremo  apud  Pinchale  peregiflet.  The  con^ 
ftru€tion  of  this  monaftery  was  after  the  time 
of  Turgott :  fo  that  this  reference  to  the  abby 
muft  have  come  from  Rowley :  if  this  be  the 
place  alluded  to.  He  was  a  prieft,  and  on 
antiquary :  and  as  he  tells  us^  that  he  was  at 
Durham ;  he  may  podibly  have  vifited  a  place 
fo  very  *♦  near,  and  of  fuch  reputed  fandity^ 
M  Finchale.  In  confequence  of  this  he  may 
jbave  introduced  it  in  the  poem. 

*  GuU.  Neubrigens.  I^.  2.  c.  20.  p.  170. 
t  Idem,  ibid. 
J  P.  117.  1.  30. 
§P.64.  1.55. 
P  Ibid.  p.  119,  and  I20« 

^^  It  is  not  above  two  miles  from  Durham  upon  tl^ 
fiver  Wcfc. 
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FURTHER   OBSlERVATIONS. 

Wc  may  perceive  from  the  evidences^ which 
^ave  beea  produced,  how  much  thefe  little 
hiftories  illuftrate  the  poem,  though  they 
may  not  always  arife  to  a  proof.  Many  of 
them  apparently  point  the  fame  wayi  and 
have  a  manifeft  reference  both  to  perfons  and 
occurrences  in  the  northern  provinces  of  die 
kingdom  :  and  by  thefe  means  they  feem  to 
afford  fome  indication  of  the  hand,  by  which 
^ey  were  originally  produced.  They  like- 
wife  favour  much  of  the  age,  when  monkery 
was  at  its  height ;  and  when  it  prevailed  fo 
far,  as  that  a  regular  priefl  was  fcarcely  held 
in  any  eflimation.  I  have  taken  notice  of  one 
Adhelm,  a  noble  Saxon ;  who  is  reprefented 
as  a  particular  friend  of  Turgott.  His  hif- 
tory,  fliort  as  it  may  appear,  will  afford  a  far- 
ther confirmation  of  what  I  have  been  faying. 

Oh,  Turgottc,  whcrefoccr  thic  fpryte  dothc  hauntc, 
)Vhither  wyth  thie  lov'd  Adbelmc  by  thie  fyde,  &c.  . 

p.  267.  V.  591. 

The  pcrfon  upon  inquiry  fecms  to  have 
been  a  Northumbrian,  and  probably  of  a  no- 
ble race  :  the  third  king  of  that  country  was 
of  the  fame  name  :  as  was  alfo  the  father  of 
|da;  and  other  perfons  of  confequence.  This 

appears 
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appears  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle^  p.  ^3* 
and  may  be  likewiie  feen  in  Simeon  Dunel- 
menfis,  L*  i.  c.  13.  p.  7.  and  other  writers. 
He  is  rcfprefcnted  as  much  devoted  to  the 
Worfhip  of  Saint  Guthbert ;  as  his  fire  had 
been  before  him.  This  iire  is  highly  fpoken 
of  by  the  poet  :  and  yet  his  chief  merit 
feems  to  have  arifen  from  his  having  beftow- 
cd  all  his  fortune  upon  the  church  of  Dur- 
ham, and  the  faint  above ;  and  left  his  foa 
to  the  wide  world  for  fubfiftencc. 

Adhelm,  a  knyghte,  whofe  holie  deathlefs  fire 
For  ever  bended  at  St.  Cuthbert's  fliryne  ; 
Whofe  breaft  for  ever  burn'd  with  facred  fjrre^ 
And  een  on  erthc  he  mygbte  be  calld  dyvine  ; 
To  Cuthbert's  churche  he  dyd  his  goodes  refygne. 
And  lefte  hys  fon  hys  Gods  and  fortunes  knyghte,  &Ct 

p.  256^  v.  391. 

He  is  faid  to  have  had  for  his  ^vife  Renewal- 
chae,the  daughter  of  Adcred ;  a  lady  of  whom 
we  have  fpoken  before ;  and  whofe  excellence 
the  poet  celebrates  very  highly. 

He  married  was  to  Kenewalchae  fair. 

Indeed  he  expends  more  time  in  fpeaking 
of  her  appearance  and  beauty,  than  is  well 
decent  for  a  difciple  of  Cuthbert ;  and  one 
devoted  to  celibacy  and  a  cloyfter.  But  there 
may  have  been  a  rcafon  for  this  panegyric, 
though  not  at  this  diftance  of  time  to  be 
difcovered.    The  name  Adercd  was  expre0ed 

by 
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hy  different  writers  Edered;  Edred,  Edere-« 
dus :  and  there  was  a  Biihop  of  *  Durham 
fo  called,  as  well  as  fome  other  perfons  of 
note.  Kenewalch  alfo,  from  whence  the  fe^ 
minine  Kenewalchae  came^  was  the  name  of 
a  *f-  Weft  Saxon  king. 

EL      M      S. 

As  the  author  mentions  the  Elms,  which 
grew  before  the  abby  of  Saint  Goodrick,  fome 
may  poflibly  make  an  objeftion  to  this ;  and 
Infift,  that  no  trees  of  this  fpccies  were  in 
England  at  the  time  alluded  to.  For  I  am 
fenfible,  that  it  is  a  common  notion,  that 
Elms  are  not  indigenous  ;  but  have  been  in- 
troduced at  no  great  diflance  of  time%  But 
the  opinion  feems  to  me  to  be  by  no  means 
well  founded :  and  I  think,  it  may  be  proved 
from  references  made  to  thole  trees  in  hif- 
tory ;  and  from  various  places  of  antiquity, 
which  have  been  denominated  from  them. 
Such  are  Elmham,  Elmfley,  Elmhurft,  El- 
met,  Elmin,  Elmeden  :  to  which  others 
might  be  added  of  nearly  the  fame  purport. 
Hollinfhed  wrote  above  two  hundred  years 
ago ;  and  fpeaking  of  the  various  produdls  of 

*  See  Simeon  Dunelm.  p.  34,  and  p.  i8i. 
t  Matth.  Wcftminft.  anno  638.  p.  120.  WUl.  Mal- 
Bicfl).   C.  2.  p.  K«  t 
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the  ifland,  he  takes  notice  of  Elms :  and 
&ems  to  mentioa  them,^  as  natives  of  the 
country.  Ddcript.  of  Brit.  to),  i.  p.  213. 
Turner  alio,  who  publiflied  his  Herbal  in  the 
reigii  of  Edward  the  Sixdb,  fpeaks  of  thefe 
trees^  and  defcribes  them :  but  gives  no  inti« 
mation,  that  they  were  imported,  p.  169. 
Plot  takes  notice  of  two  Elms,  which  were 
mentioned  to  have  been  in  two  places  in  Ox- 
fordj,  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  of  his  fon  Edward  the  Sixth.  One  of 
which  is  particularly  fpoken  of  as  an  old  tree 
in  thofe  times.'  L.  6.  p.  169.  Hift.  of  Ox-^ 
fordfliire.  If  we  allow  a  century  for  the 
growth  of  fuch  an  Elm,  we  mufl  date  it  from 
1440,  or  1450. 

In  refped  to  places  denominated  from  theft 
trees,  thofe  ftiled  Elm  ley,  and  Elmfley,  are 
of  the  fame  analogy,  as  thofe  called  Oakleyt 
Aihley,  Apfley,  Boxley,  Berkley.  By  ^ 
is  fignified  a  land,  ground,  or  place  in  ge- 
neral. And  as  Oakley  denotes  a  place  of 
oaks  I  AJhley,  a  place  of  ajh-treesi  Afjley  of 
afpSj  &CC  :  fo  E/mley  and  Elmjley  relate  to 
places,  where  elnis  grew.  Elmham  in  Nor-* 
folk  was  in  the  times  of  the  Saxons  a  Bi- 
{hop's  See;  which  was  afterwards  tranflated 
to  Thetford.  This  place  is  faid  to  have  been 
denominated  from  Elms.  It  is  on  this  ac* 
%  count 
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coiiDt  by  Biihcp  Bale  itiled  Wmttum.  He  14 
fpoakiftg  of  two  biihopriclqs  beixig  fouodttt 
at  Elmham  and  Ehiawicli,  aad.earpteflct  lum?* 
k\£  in  the  foHowing  nMiinar..-r-*^  Al  biftom 
loenenfts  Eqcldia^t  xol  divt£oiie  EpifcoptCiks 
Ctn^tskUum  Angk>rum»  Bedwinum  EpijfecH 
pttm  Dunwico^  urbi  aniiquUSma^  &c««^-<kH 
figoat :  Eccanx  vcco  Uloi^tQt  pogo  alioqui 
igndbiU.  There  feems  to  haye,  been  an  Elca^ 
\sh  ift  Worcoftacflbtire,  as  w«  find  from  a  MC 
quoted  by  Hcame>  -f  C*^^*  Dimiffiomi-^ 
qui  concedit  Lyfingus,  in  WigQjTftil  civiate 
Epifcopus^  &c. — fuo  fxdeU  homiei^gelriQ 
i  manlaa  in  I0CO9  queoi  illius  tevras  iblk^ket 
Blmleh.  Tocitant.  Eln^ky  caftle^  w^cb 
ftoqd  upon  the  Hredon  hills  va  Woircefterihiret 
is  fiippdfedito  have  received  its  n^me  >}ppft 
thd  fame  account. 

There  was  a  place  of  great  aotiq^ty  cgUjBtdl 
Elmfley  in  the  North  Riding  of  YorkiObife  j 
whkh,  as  Camden  intin^te3»  was  Q^  Qftoicd 
ifom  a  wood.  It  flood  in  a  partAimkr  dak» 
mentioned  by  .William,  of  Newbury^  as^  a 
place  of  folitude  and  hoiror.  %  Cswrnkm 
«nagioes,  that  this  was  the  Ulmetum  of  B¥de# 
In  another  place  ||  he  fpeaks  of  Elmet;  which 

^  B^9U9  de  Script.  Britan.  Cent.  Dec.  p.  29. 
t  Hcmingi  Chartulx  Ecclef.  Wigorn.  v.ii,  p.  599* 
X  Camden.  Brit.  p.  912* 
|[  Ibid.  p.  862* 

feemi 
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feems  to  have  been  a  diftridt  in  the  Weft  Rid-' 
ing  of  the  fame  province.  ||  I'be  country  f^r 
Jme  link  way  about  Winnmnfield  was  anciently 
called  Etmety  i.  e.  the  grove  of  Elms,  wbicb 
Edwin  King  of  NortbumberUmd,  the  fin  rf 
EJla,  brought  under  bis  dominion.  Bede  fays^ 
that  out  of  the  fire f  wbicb  burnt  tbe  royal  viUa 
Donqfeldp  one  altar  was  faved,  being  offtone; 

*  and  was  kept  in  tbe  wood  Elmet.  It  is  to  be 
obferved^  that  Bede  takes  notice  of  two  places 
in  this  part  of  the  world ;  one  of  which  he 
fliles  *  Ebnin,  and  the  other  Elmet.  Elmin 
was  in  the  province  of  Bernicia,  where  a  royal 
palace  was  eredted  in  the  room  of  one,  which 
had  been  deftroyed ;  and  where  Paulinas  firft 
preached  the  gofpcl. — [•  "^  o^ep  paef  pop)K>n 
jetimbpeb  on  )>spe  frope,  Se  man  £lmen 
hatr,  Elmet 9  called  Sylva  Elmete,  was  a  dif- 
ferent place  from  this,  and  ftood  in  another 
province.  I  take  this  latter  to  have  been  the 
foreft,  ftiled  Ulmetum  by  the  Romans :  though 
they  are  both  named  from  the  fame  objed» 

,  the  fpecies  of  trees,  concerning  which^we  have 
been  treating.  Elmet  was  part  of  the  region^ 
which  furrounds  Leeds  in  the  Weft  Riding 

I  Camden.  Brit,  p*  862* 

*  Elmin  in  fome  copies  was  exprefled  Melmift :  but 
Lambarde  obferves,  that  it  was  an  error,  p.  104I 

t  Bede.  L«  2.  c«  14. 


lif  Yorkihirc :  ind  according  to  that  ctiributf 
antiquary  Thore&y^  was  once  of  great  extent* 
The  limits  of  it»  he  owns,  could  never  Jbe 
truly  determined.  *  To  confefs^  fays  he,  the 
truths  alt  my  endeavtmrs  and  enquiries  are  fruit-- 
lefs  in  reJpeSi  to  the  boundaries  thereof:  places 
at  a  confiderable  di/iance  being  fo  denominated.  I 
Jball  therefore  confne  n^felf  to  four  places  I  viz. 
Berwid  in  Ebnet^  Ledfiam^  Ledfton^  and 
Skerburn  in  Elmet^  which  feem  to  have  had  a 
peci^iar  relation  hereunto.  This  traS  received 
its  name  from  the  great  nvoods  of  Elm^  that 
then,  and  many  ages  after^  (bounded  here  :  where 
douAtlefs  was  Bedes  Sylva  Elmeta.  And  that. 
fogr4at  a  traSlJhould  be  denominated  from  trees  ^ 
"mitt  be  no  furprize  to  fuch^  as  have  obferved^ 
that  even  whole  counties  have  beenfo :  as  Berk^ 
ftnre.  \  Ita  vocatur  a  Berroc,  fylva  ubi 
buxus  abundantifllme  nafcitur :  and  Buck* 
ingham,  Fagorum  Villa,  frotn  beech-trees , 
thesi  called  buccan.  The  Elm  was  info  high  re^ 
putation  among  the  ancients,  that  it  was  fome- 
times  carried  in  the  moji  folemn  %  triumph. 

We  are  informed  by  that  venerable  anti- 
quary §  Lambarde,  that  Weft  Smithiield  at 
London  Was  once  called  the  Elmes :  at  leaf): 
he  thinks,  that  it  is  the  place,  which  occurs 

♦  Topog.  of  Leeds,  p.  132. 

t  Bp.  Gibfon^s  Reg.  gen.  nom.  Locorum. 

X  Bp.  U(her'«  Annals,  p.  608.  quoted  by  Thorcfby. 

5  P.  173- 
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fb^  denominated  in  Matthew  Paris.  It  is  o£ 
m^  great  confequence  in  refped  to  the  pine^ 
fent  fufa^&f  whether  this  was^  the  identidal 
fpot  fo  called*  It  is  fufficieot  to  my  piir*- 
poie,  tp  (hew  from  foch  aothority,  that  thcre^ 
was  a. piece  of  ground  clofe  to  the^city,  whic^^ 
bad  been  named  from  £&m»  Bat  npdiuig- 
can  prove  more^fatisfadtorily,. that  thet6  Were^ 
elms  in  ancient. times,  thaiv  the-Saxoiis'-hiaMr^ 
ing  a  name  for  them ;  by  which  the^-  are* 
fpecifipd  in  their  writing^.^  Th^  ^rpri^d^ 
this  tree  £lm-rpeq> ;  and  ibmetimc»•Bhx^; 
the  very  term»  of  which  we  n)ake  afe<  at  this* 
day.  Evelyn  mentionsi  in  his  Sylva^  iStiat 
he  had  once  doubted^  whether  ElihS'  were^ 
ind^enous.  But  we  are  told  in  a  note,  that 
they  were  afluredly  natives :  and  of  this,  it- 
is  faid,  we  may  be  certain  from  there  being 
near  forty  names  of  places  in  this  kingdom, 
which  are  denominated  from  this  fpecies.of 
tree.  Moft  of  thefe  names  are  to  be  found 
in  Doomfday  Book.  One  of  the  moft  re*, 
markable  places  of  this  fort  was  Durham, 
called  Dun^elm  :  whence  came  the  Latin 
Dunelmum  and  Dunelmenfis.  Dun^elm^,&g* 
nifies  t6e  Hill  of  Elms :  with  which  (pecie» 
of  trees  the  place  feems  to  have  been  fo  oc- 
cupied, when  they  came  thither  to  found  the 
firft  church,  that  it  was  not  habitable :  ib 
that  the  people,  who  firft  purpofed  to  fettle 
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there,  when  they  removed  from  Lindisfafn^ 
had  much  trouble  in  clearing  away  the  tim- 
ber :  for  the  place  was  totally  covered,  ex- 
cepting in  one  fmall  opening.  That  they 
were  principally  Elmsy  I  infer  from  the  name 
above.  Simeon,  who  was  denominated 
Dunelmenfis  from  this  very  place,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  tranfaftion.  ♦  QblL^ 
liter  locus  ille  habitabilis  fadtus  fit.  Coffhx« 
tans  fandtiflimi  Patris  Cuthberti  corpus  uijii* 
verfus  populus  in  Dunelmum,  locum  qiiideixt 
naturi  munitum,  fed  non  facile  habitabile» 
invenit ;  quoniam  denfifGma  undique  iylva 
totum  occupaverat.  Tantum  in  media  jp3a<^ 
nities  erat  non  grandis,  quam  arando,  ct  fc* 
minando  excolere  confueverant — &c.  Lam* 
barde  fuppofes  the  place  to  be  named  from 
Dun  and  Holme ;  by  the  latter  of  which"  terafis 
is  denoted  a  wood  in  general :  as  if  the  nalM 
were  properly  Dun-holm.  But  Simeon,'  a 
far  more  ancient  writer,  who  was  of  the  place, 
ezprefles  it  always  Dun-elm^  and  the  church, 
Bunelmenfisy  from  Duri'-elm.  It  is  likewife 
thus  reprefented  by  the  poet  Johnftone* 

Arte  fituque  loci,  munita  Dunelmia^  falve. 
Qua  floret  fandtae  rclligionis  apex. 

•  L.  3»  c.  2.  p.  ^%k 
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THE    BLUE    B  R  U  T  O  N, 

AS.  the  blue  Breton,  ryfingc.  from  the 
wave^ 
Like  fea-gods  feeme>  in  moil  majeAic 
guife. 
And  rounde  aboute  the  rifynge  waters  lave. 
And  their  longe  hayre  arounde  their  bo- 
die  flies. 
Such  majeftie  was  in  her  porte  difplaid. 
To  be  excelld  hie  none  but  Homers  martial 
maid.  p.  257.  v.  405. 

Thefe  lines  feem  to  have  been  retouched 
by  the  tranfcriber :  as  I  am  inclined  to  think 
ftom  the  miftakes  in  the  former  part,  and  the 
modern  caft  of  the  latter.  Inftead  of  the  blue 
Bruton,  it  fhould  be  blue  Brutons  in  the 
plural,  as  is  manifeft  from  the  context.     It 

S  4  is 
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is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fame  word 
occurs  twice  within  too  fmall  an  interval  to 
be  allowed.  We  read  of  a  perfon  rifing  from 
the  wave ;  and  in  the  next  line  but  one  we 
find  rifing  waters.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
martial  maid  of  Homer  is,  I  /hould  think,  too 
trite  and  modern  to  be  admitted  as  genuine. 
We  may  however  be  aflured  from  the  nature 
of  the  miftakes^  that  there  was  an  original^ 
which  has  been  in  fome  degree  tranfpofed; 
^nd  upon  the  model  of  which  the  laft  lines 
^crc  formed.  Perhaps,  inftead  of  rifyng  wa- 
ters in  the  third  line,  we  fhould  read  fwifyng  : 
for  to  fwize  denotes  the  found  of  waters  either 
Funning ;  or  otherwife  put  in  motion.  The 
author  of  Pierpe  Plowman,  fpeaking  of  a 
bourn  or  rivulet,  fkys 

As  I  lay  and  leanid  and  Ipkid  on  the  water, 

I  flombred  into  a  fleping,  itfwyfed  (o  mcrye.        p.  i. 

The  poet  in  the  paflage  above,  is  fpeaking 
of  the  fair  Kenewalcha :  concerning  whpfe 
ejfcellence  mention  had  been  made  before. 
He  compares  her  noble  appearance  to  that  of 
the  ancient  Britons,  when  they  took  their 
paftime  either  in  rivers,  or  in  the  fea.  There 
is  great  beauty  as  well  as  propriety  in  this 
fimilitude,  more  perhaps  than  may  at  firft 
appear :  and  the  lines,  as  well  as  the  conr 
ception,  are  very  noble.  It  is  to  be  obfcrv-1' 
ed,  that  the  Britons  of  old  wore  their  hair 

very 
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Ycry  long  :  and  at  the  fame  time  painted  their 
bodies  with  the  juice  of  an  herb,  called  glaf- 
tum,  and  vitrum.  This  afforded  a  fine  blue 
colour;  which  by  being  admitted  beneath 
the  Ikin,  could  never  be  effaced.  Cxfzr 
fpeaks  of  their  painting  themfelves ;  as  allb 
of  their  long  hair,  *  Omnes  fe  Britanni 
▼itro  inficiunt,  quod  caeruleum  efficit  co- 
loren)  :  atque  hoc  horribiliori  funt  in  bello 
afpeAu  :  capilloquc  funt  promiflb  —  &c. 
The  herb,  of  which  they  made  ufe,  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  who  ftiles  it  glaftum. 
Simile  plantageni  glaftum  in  Gal  lid  vocatur ; 
quo  Britannorum  conjuges  nurufque  toto 
corpore  oblitas.  L.  22.  C.  i.  He  fpeaks  as 
if  the  cuftom  had  been  appropriated  to  the 
women,  whereas  it  was  equally  common^ 
with  the  men:  who  indeed  are  more  fre- 
quently mentioned  for  this  praftice.  They 
Had  not  only  *f-  figures  of  animals  delineated 
with  much  care ;  but  alfo  circles,  and  lines 
in  all  dire£tions.  And  as  thefe  were  intended 
by  way  of  ornament,  they  went  in  great  mea* 
furc  X  naked,  that  they  might  exhibit  them 
in  all  places.     Indeed  no  people,  who  paint 

*  Comment.  L.  5*  TlAfruJ^i  tt^u  rurcif  it  B^nT^fft 
Xf^ifPTf^  yA«ry.  fuTof  /*  tri  ro  y\ttTof  muovw  %p«i«9 
kTifyA^oiiu^p*    Caefaru  Com.  Vetas  Vcrfio  Graeca.  L.  5* 

p.  Il6«  .'  '  »         *:     ' 

t  Herodian.  L.-  3. 
t  Ibid. 

their 
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their  bodies,  are  ever  clofely,  or  uniformly, 
vcfted.  As  thefc  blue  marks,  by  being  thus 
expofed,  mufl  have  been  liable  to  dufl  and 
foil ;  nothing  could  fet  them  off  to  more  ad- 
vantage, than  a  perfon's  plunging  into  the 
water,  and  then  rifing  again  above  the  Sur- 
face* And  this  was  a  conftant  pra&ice  of 
the  ancient  Britons  ;  who  according  to  Dion 
*  Caffius,  were  continudly  fccn  in  groups 
bathing  in  lakes  or  rivers.  The  whole  there- 
fore of  this  fine  comparifon  is  perfedly  con- 
fonant,  in  every  minute  article,  to  the  hifloiy 
of  the  people  fpoken  of.  Kenewalcha,  as  a 
beauty,  muil  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  fine  hair : 
and  all  pcrfons  of  a  delicate  texture  have,  from 
the  bluenefs  of  their  veins,  an  azure  tint  com- 
municated to  their  complexion.  Hence  no- 
thing could  be  more  jufl,  than  to  compare  a 
perfon  of  this  appearance  to  a  blue  Briton, 
emerging  from  the  water,  where  he  had  been 
bathing,  with  his  long  hair  floating  upon 
his  fhoulders.  Thefe  references  to  ancient 
biftory  are  as  juft,  as  they  are  curious* 

MINSTREL'S    S  O  N  G- 

The  MinftrcFs  Song  in  the  Tournament. 

I  .cgnie  now  to  the  explanation  of  fome 
other  ancient  matters  in  diflferent  parti  of 

*  L.  26.  p.  1281. 

thicft 
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thefc  poems.  In  the  fong  above,  the  poet  is 
defcribing  the  Norman  King  William,  cither 
the  father,  or  fon,  going  to  hunt  in  fomc 
large  forcft :  and  makes  mention  of  his  knights 
following  him  in  proper  ftate.  He  manifbftly 
writes  with  ^reat  diflatisfadion :  and  defires 
the  king  to  purfue  his  game ;  to  be  contented 
with  deftroying  th«  favage  herds ;  and  not  to 
embrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  men.  He 
particularly  warns  him  to  abftain  from  bro- 
ther's blood  : 

Forflagen  attc  tbic  fcctc  lett  wolvynns  bee, 
Lett  thie  floes  dxenche  tbeyre  blodde,  bott  do  ne  bre- 
drenn  flee. 

The  fong  feems  to  be  far  more  ancient,  than 
the  ppem  in  which  it  is  introduced.  I  once 
imagined,  that  it  alluded  to  the  preparations 
mode  by  William  Rufus,  againft  his  brother 
Robert  of  Normandy;  whofe  title  to  the 
crown  of  England  had  been  revived  about 
the  year  1089  ;  and  was  efpoufed  by  many 
of  the  moft  powerful  barons.  But  the  firft 
line  of  the  poem  feems  plainly  to  point  out 
the  conqueror  :  and  all  the  ciTcumftances 
muft  relate  to  him. 

William  the  Nonnaxmes  floury,  bptte  Englondes  tjiorne. 

The  time,  when  the  poet  makes  him  fet  out 
upon  bis  expedition,  may  have  been  the  par-* 
ficular  (eafoQ,  when  his  half-brother,  the 
biihop  of  fiayeaX;^  bad  deceived  him ;   and 

7  was 
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was  flying  out  of  the  land.     The  king  was 

greatly  exafperated  againft  him :  nor  was  it 

known,  how  far  he  might  carry  his  rcfcnt-; 

mcnt.     It  i€  certain,  that  he  never  forgave 

him.     The  biihop  had  been  guilty  of  cruel 

extortions ;  and  was  got  to  Poftfmouth,  in 

order  to  fly  to  Rome.     William  fet  out  in 

.good  time  to  fecure  htm;  and  accordingly 

feized  him,  juit  as  he  was  leaving  the  coaft. 

But  after  all,  the  purport  of  the  poem  may 

be  more  general,  than  I  have  fuppofed.    It 

nv^y  poffibly  relate  to  the  Engliih  at  large ; 

who  had  very  good  reafon  to  be  fliled  the 

brethren  of  the  Normans,  and  particularly  of 

the  Conqueror;  being  in  many  refpedts  allied 

to  them.    The  king  had  founded  his  preten- 

fions  to  the  crown  upon  fuch  relation.     The 

propriety  of  the  admonition  about  blood  and 

cruelty  is  in  either  refped  the  fame. 

*  Forflagen  vrytb  thi^  floe  lette  wylde  bea^  bee, 
Feefte  tbec  upponiie  tl^eire  fieihe,  doe  ne  thie  Bre* 
drenn  flee. 

This  fort  of  reqiieft  is  repeatedly  made :  and 

I  (hould  thiqk,  that  it  related  to  the  arbitrary 

proceedings  of  the  conqueror ;    and  to  his 

afts  of  cruelty  towards  the  people ;  who  were 

irritated  upon  that  account,  and  often  ihewed 

their  refentment.    It  is  to  be  obferved,  that* 

towards  the  latter  part  qf  his  reign,  the  king  ^ 

grew  yery  fufpicious  and  feverfe.     There  had 

♦  P.  34-  V.83. 
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been  fome  cpnrpiracies  again  ft  him :  and  in 
confequence  of  them  he  had  alienated  the 
lahds  of  many  perfons  ;  and  had  proceeded  to 
the  lopping  off  of  limbs,  and  putting  out 
the  eyes  of  thofe,  whom  he  efteemed  his  ene- 
mies. Numbers  like  wife  had  been  put  to 
death*  His  fondnefs  for  hunting  was  carried 
to  a  great  cxcefs ;  which  he  continually  pro- 
fecuted  in  the  foreft  of  Itene^  in  Hamplhire ; 
called  afterwards  the  New  Foreft.  The  mak- 
ing of  this  foreft  was  looked  upon  as  an  a& 
of  great  injuftice,  and  even  facrilege ;  on 
account  of  the  many  parishes  defolated  ;  and 
churches  in  confequence  of  it  ruined.  The 
Englifh  writers  (hew  great  feverity  upon  tf)i« 
head ;  and  the  words  of  Matthew  Paris  are 
very  remarkable. — Amabat  enim  feras  Rex 
ferus,  quafi  pater  ferarum.  p.  i2*  Thefe 
circumftances  feem  to  be  covertly  alluded 
to  in  the  poem.  The  king^  it  is  true,  at 
his  fetting  out,  is  reprefented  as  gallantly 
equipped  for  the  chafe  :  yet  the  writer  (hews 
great  difTatisfadiion  and  bitternefs  through 
the  whole.  It  was  natural  for  the  Englifli 
to  diflike  a  foreign  prince;  by  whom  they 
had  been  kept  in  fuch  an  abjedt  ftate  of  de- 
pendance :  and  from  whom  they  had  expe* 
ricnced  fo  many  inftances  of  cruelty.  And 
though  the  poet  defcribes  him  in  truly  royal 
ftate  ;  yet  he  makes  him  attended  in  his  pro- 
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gtcfs  with  every  thing  frightful  and  ominous* 
With  this  clue,  I  think,  the  fong  of  the  Min- 
ftrel  may  be  eafily  uilderftood.  In  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  which  are  remarkably  fine,  the 
king  is  defcribed  as  taking  his  way  through  a 
dark  fbreft,  in  order  to  begin  the  chafe. 

Tbrowe  the  merke  (blade  of  twyftehde  trees  be  rydes. 
The  flemed  owlett  fiapps  her  everfpdckte  wynge ; 

The  lordynge  toade  ynn  alle  hys  pafles  bides ; 
The  berten  nedcrs  att  hymm  diarte  the  ftynge : 

Styll,  ftyll  be  pa{&S  onn,  hys  fted«  aftrodde, 

Ke  bedes  the  daungeroUs  waie,  gyff  leadynge  untoe 
bloodde. 

The  conclufion  is  to  the  fartae  purpofe,  and 
the  poetry  very  fine, 

Wyth  murtherr  tyred  he  fleyngs  hys  bowe  alyne  ; 

The  ftagge  is  ouchd  wythe  crowncs  of  lillie  flowers : 
Arounde  theire  beaulmes  theie  green  verte  doe  entwync 

Joyous  &  revelous  in  the  green  woode  bowers. 
.Forflagen  wythe  thie  floe  lette  wylde  beaftes  bee, 
Fcefte  thee  upponne  theire  flefbe  :  doe  ne  thie  Bre- 
drenne  flee. 

When  I  confider  the  feverity,  with  which 
thefe  lines  are  attended;  and  the  bitternefs, 
which  is  every  where  to  be  difcovercd  ;  I  am 
induced  to  believe,  that  the  whole  proceeded 
from  forae  perfon,  who  thought  himfelf  and 
his  friends  .^  particularly  aggrieved.  Now, 
though  the  whole  nation  fufFtred  greatly  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Conqueror ;  yet  the  peo- 
ple of  the  north  experienced  more  than  others 

his 
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l)is  hodile  purpofes^  aod  refentment.  Oft 
which  ai^count  I  am  perfuaded^  that  this  (a^ 
tire  originated  in  thofc  parts ;  and  that  it  \v*a« 
the  compofition  of  Turgott,  the  Prior  of 
Dorham.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  king 
had  been  greatly  exafperated  again  ft  the  pe©*- 
pfe  of  this  province  :  and  his  brother  the 
Bi(hop  of  BayeuXj  whom  he  fent  to  quiet 
fome  difturbances  in  thefe  parts,  laid  waflt 
moft  of  the  country,  which  lay  north  of  the 
Mombcr^  The  province  of  Durham  in  par- 
^ciklfir  was  reduced  to  a  wildemeTs :  fo  that 
fbitthc  fpace  of  nine  years,  it  lay  in  a  manh» 
her  defblated.  Odo  Baiocetifis  Epiicopus, 
qui  tunc  a  Rege  fecendus  fuerat,  et  multi 
cum  eo  Primates  Regni,  cum  multa  armato** 
rum  manu  Dunelmum  venerunt ;  et  dum 
mortem  Epifcopi  (Walcheri)  ulcifcerentur, 
terram  pere  totam  in  folitudinem  redegerunt: 
miferos  indigenas,  qui  fuS  confifi  innocentia 
domi  refederant,  plerofque  ut  noxios  autdccol* 
lari  aut  membrorum  detruncatione  prajcepc- 
runt  *  dcbilitari.  The  Northumbrians  had 
confederated  with  the  Danes,  and  incurred  the 
Conqueror's  difpleafurc  greatly  :  fo  that  at  laft* 
he  marched  againft  them  in  perfon.     'f  Quodt 

*  SLmeon  Dunelm.  L.  4.  C.  24.  p.  48. 

t  Idcna.  de  Gcft.  Reg.  Ang.  p.  198,  9.  See  John 
Bromton  :  ad  annum  ic68.  p.  966.  Dunelaieniis^  Sc- 
tlcfia  fa&a  eft  quafi  fpelunca  latronum.  .    { 
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obi  Regi  Willielmo  innotuit^  exercitu  tnct 
congrcgato  in  Northynbriarti  efFerato  propera- 
vit  animo^  eamque  per  totam  hiemcm  de«« 
vaf{:are/  hominefque  trucidare,  et  multa  alia 
non  ccilabat  agere.  For  Gxty  miles  between 
York  and  Durham,  they  did  not  leave  an 
houfe  *  (landing.  Upon  this  a  -f  famine  en- 
fued,  fo  that  people  are  faid  to  have  died  in 
heaps.  They  did  not  fpare  the  churches : 
and  at  Durham  the  king  is  faid  to  have  vio« 
lated  the  fhrine  of  St.  Cuthbert :  and ,  watf 
only  withheld  by  a  miracle  from  offering  the 
greatefl  indignities.  The  monks  at  laft  de-^ 
ierted  the  cathedral,  and  carried  the  body  of 
their  faint  away;  fecreting  it  in  di^rent 
%  places.  All  thefe  aifts  of  cruelty  and  yio-> 
lence  muft  have  rendered  the  Conqueror  ab*- 
horred  by  the  people,  who  had  fufFered  fo 
feverely  from  him :  and  as  nothjng  could 
exceed  their  zeal  for  St.  Cuthbert,  the  vior 
lation  of  his  church  and  jQirine  mud  have  ne- 
ceflarily  been  held  in  the  greateft  abomina*- 
tion.  But  indeed  the  ilaughtcr  of  fo  many 
innocent  perfons  mufl  have  made  the  Con- 
queror's name  dcteftable  to  the  people  of 
Durham.     Hence  I  am  led  to  thinks  that 

•  Malm(bury,  p.  103. 

t  Simeon  Dunelm.  p.  42.    Roger  Hovedon,  p.  451. 
X  Sim.  Dunelm. .  p.  38*    1.  43.     John  Bromtoo,- 
p.  972.  1.  43. 
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his  poem  was  written  from  the  heart  by  one, 
vho  had  fuffered  from  thcfe  adls  of  vio- 
cnce :  and  that  the  author  of  the  compofi-> 
ion  was  Turgott,  the  Prior  of  that  place ; 
who  was  afterwards  archbifhop  of  St.  An- 
[rew's.  He  mufl  at  that  time  have  been 
ipon  the  fpot;  and  confequently  a  witnefs 
o  the  defolation  of  his  country  :  and  to  all 
he'miferies^  and  indignities,  which  enfued. 
it  muft  accordingly  have  felt  for  the  church, 
30  which  he  belonged ;  and  for  the  people, 
Rrho  fo  grievoufly  fuffered.  Hence  arofe  that 
Severity  in  the  poem,  and  the  particular  ad* 
monition  to  the  mighty  hunter— 

Forflagen  wyth  thie  floe  lette  wylde  beaftes  bee, 
Fcefte  thee  iipponne  theire  flcfche :  doe  ne  thie  Bred- 
lenne  flee. 

The  language  is  far  more  ancient,  than  that 
Mrhich  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Rowley : 
though  perhaps  modified  by  him. 


GREEN     VERTE. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  introduce  a  few 
itmarks  upon  fome  of  the  terms  in  this  poem; 
as  they  deferve  our  attention.  I  will  begin 
with  a  part  of  the  lail  flanza,  as  it  was  fo 
lately  under  the  eye  of  the  reader^  The 
poet  here  takes  notice,  that  at  the  end  of  the 

T  chafe. 
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chafe^  the  perfons,  who  have  been  concerned 
in  it,  now  enjoy  a  repaft;  and  adorn  fSieir 
heads  with  a  fort  of  garlands,,  which  are 
compofed  of  green  verte. 
Aroundc  thcire  heaulmes  thcie  gran^vertt  doc  entwjrfte. 

We  have  here  two  wordjs,  which  feem  to  be 
nearly  of  the  fame  purport.  This  has  led 
me  to  imagine,  that  what  is  expreflcd.^^^- 
verte^  fhould  be  rendered  green  wortey  qr 
rather  gron  worte,  the  fame  as  ground  wortc, 
from  gron  and  grun,  /olum.  But  it  may  be 
faid,  that  the  fcene  of  the  poem  is  in  a  foreft: 
and  verte  is  a  well  known  foreft  terni  (^  great 
antiquity,  and  occurs  in  all  the  foreft  laws, 
and  charters.  It  was  in  Latin  exprefled  «;/- 
ride;  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  charter  pf' 
liberties  granted  1 2 1 5  by  King  John,  ♦  Nul- 
lus  Caftellanus  vel  alius  teneat  pldcitum  de 
foreftd,  five  de  viridi,  five  de  venatione :  fed 
quilibet  foreftarius  de  feudo  attachiet  plaidta 
de  forefta,  tam  de  viridi,  tam  de  venatione. 
Again  in  Additamentis.  -f-  Inquiratur  etiam, 
qui  fecerint,  vel  facere  confueverint,  vaftum 
vel  deftrudtionem  de  viridi^  vel  de  venatione. 
iJpon  this  the  author  of  the  gloflary  ^&irdp 
us  the  fbllowing  obfervations.  ¥et  virkk 
intelligunt  leges  foreftse  noftrates^  qtuequid 
frondes  fert,  aut  folia  viridia,  ubi  pafcaatiiri 

*  Matt,  Paris,  p.  260.  1.  57.  f  P^  154* 

«ttt 


HMlt  ubi  leg^tuf  cef  vi  damsque.  This  word 
irinde  was  in  Eng]i(h  exprefTed  verte :  and 
Jbtcame  in  common  life  with  people  in  all 
forefts  and  chafes.  It  iignified^  we  find^  both 
the  grafs  of  the  ground^  and  the  leaves  of 
ftees  and  flirubs  :  in  (hort^  whatever  ferved 
for  browfe  and  fodder^  and  for  (belter  to  the 
deer.  Thofe,  who  had  the  care  of  thele 
things  intruded  to  them, were  ftiled  Verderers: 
a  name  in  ufe  at  this  day  \  and  very  well 
known*  The  perfon  above  mentioned  takes 
farther  notice  in  the  fame  gloflary  of  the  dif- 
ferent forts  of  verte.  He  firft  informs  us, 
^t  the  term  is  the  fame,  as  the  French 
verd  and  the  Latin  viride :  and  among  the 
different  fofts  of  verdure  he  fpecifies  Over-- 
vert 9  neatber-vert^  and  green- hue.  As  my 
notion  about  the  antiquity  of  the  poem  is 
particular,  it  may  be  bbjedted,  that  the  foreft 
kws  are  more  recent,  than  the  times,  when 
I  iiippofe  the  original  to  have  been  planned* 
It  is  very  true  :  but  the  terms  were  many  of 
them  antecedent  to  thofe  laws.  Verte,  how- 
ever cxpreffed,  is  a  pure.  Saxon  word,  pipe, 
berba :  and  over-vertc,  aeither-^verte,  and 
green-hue,  are  all  of  the  fame  original :  all 
true  Saxon  terms  ;  and  prior  to  the  Normaa 
laws. .  In  ihort,  the  ancient  term  has  been 
confounded  with  the  more  modern  :  for 
grcca-^ertc  in  the  common  acceptation  is  re- 

T  a  dundant> 
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dundant ;  each  term  being  of  the  £une  fignL- 
fication.  This  makes  me  fufpeA,  as  I  before 
intimated^  that  what  is  rendered  green^^erte, 
was  in  the  original  green-worte,  or  gron- 
worte^  analogous  to  ground- wort:  by  which 
is  iignified  the  herbs  and  flowers  of  the  fielcU 
with  which  the  king  and  his  company 
crowned  themfelves. 


DELIEVRETIE. 

Williamm,  the  Normannes  flowre,  botte 

Englondes  thorne. 
The  manne,  whofe  myghte  delievretie  hadd 

knite^ 
Snette   oppe  hys   long  ftrunge  bowe,   & 

(heelde  abornc.  P-  3i-  v.  43. 

Delievretie  fcems  to  have  been  an  ancient 
term^  from  the  verb  delivrer,  (afFranchir)  and 
fignifies,  adiivity^  freedom,  dexterity,  and 
addrefs.  It  occurs  differently  modified  in 
feveral  old  authors.  It  is  faid  of  a  peribn  in 
theMfl".  K.C.C. 

♦  Dehverly  was  he  dyt  uch  day  at  morrwe. 
t  Dehverly  on  the  morrwe  the  day  gan  dawe. 
X  A  douti  man  and  deliver  in  dedus  of  armes. 

♦P.  II.  t  P.49-  tP*S3* 

The 
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The  like  is  to  te  foraid  in  the  verfion  of  Ga- 
win  Douglas. 

•  The  zounkcris  tho  of  Troy  and  Sicilly 
Gan  ftertin  al  on  fut  dilivirlj. 

Deliverly,  nimbly ^  cleverly^  from  deliver^ 
nimbte  Z'giYis  :  quae  vox  nondum  prorfus  exo- 
Icvit.  GloiT.  ibid.  By  tbe  man^  wbofe  mygbte 
diUe9>retie  bad  knite,  we  are  to  underftand,  tbe, 
per/on^  to  wbofe  prowefs  aSiivity  and  dexterity 
"were  Jiiperadded.     To  knit  is  to  join. 

t  I  vol  bep  bis,  to  wlipto.  that  I  am  knit. 
S    N    E.  T    T    E. 

4 

The  word  Snette  in  the  notes  is  interpreted 
bent :  but  people  feldom  bent  their  bows,  be- 
fore they  got  to  the  place,  where  they  were  to 
ufc  them.  The  word  fecms  to  be  of  quite  a 
difierent  purport.  It  is  certainly  a  provincial 
term  for  fnatched  :  juft  as  fcrat  is  often  ufcd 
fbr  fcratched  x  fet  for  fetched,  Evander 
when  he  is  informing  Eneas  of  the  ancient 
ftate  of  Italy,  mentions  the  favage  life  of  the 
£rft  inhabitants :  who 

Thare  fudc  of  treis  did  in  vroAixi  fet. 

Gawin  Doug.  !•  8*  p.  252* 

^  P.  ii^2.  l.'so^  t  Chaucer,  v.  uagS- 

T  3  The 


The  fame  term  i$  ufod  .by  Robert  Of  Oloil^ 

cefter. 

Heo  flode,  &  bi  thogt  hem  beft,  &  Qzhlc%/iittjamw^ 
I.  /  fetched.  p.  14J.  1.  5, 

Analogous  to  the  word  ihctte*  wc  &ttdjtret 
ufcd  by  pur  author  ioxj^retcb  ;  p.  8.;^.  r,  154, 

And  fbtt  and  cngyiie  alk  tlhe  bmmaa  wiiSo. 
So  twitte  is  ufcct  in  the  firftEcto^iiifc  fOf  rufrStch, 

From  her  galled  necke  did  twitte  the  c^?y;)e  tm^J* 

The  meaning  of  tiie  Itnest  alxmt  whac^  we 
are  concerned,  feems  to  be  this.  William, 
^he  pri4e  of  the  Normans,  but  the  banc  of 
England  ^  the  man,  whofe  prowcfs  was  joine4 
with  addrefs,  and  a£tiyity,  fnatched  up  his 
long  bow,  and  called  h|6  knights  ^0  attend 
huQ  to  the  chafe. 


A    B    O    R    N    £• 

Snetlc  oppp  hi6  long  ftrunge  bowe  &  flieelfk 
abbrne. 

This  is  interpreted— ivr«^/;  but  I  4^ 
pot  fee,  why  i^  is  taken  for  a  participle.  His 
fhield  aborne  may  poffibly  mean  nothing 
more  tjian  his  awburn  (hield.  Awburne  from 
awb9ur%  Fceoch ;  t^own    of  a  tan  cqlwn 

Johnfon's 
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fqti^fk&xi's  iyi€L  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  meet  in  old  poexns  with  accounts  of 
irawn  billsy  brtmn  blades,  and  brown  ar- 
mour^ 

There  dwelt  a  Lomi)ard  in  the  tdwn, 
A  dougbtie  tbfA  of  great  renowne. 
And  he  gathered  a  great  hoafl. 
And  rode  foorth  with  great  boaft ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  good  fauchowne^ 
That  was  raitde  of  fteele  brounu. 

The  Hid.  of  Bevis  of  Hampton, 

Thus  it  is  faid  of  Sir  Lionel  in  la  Mort 
tf  Arthtire— 

Sir  Lyonel  he  gonne  to  tene. 

And  haftiljr  he  made  hym  bo#ne  \ 
To  Laimcelotte  with  herte  kene 

He  rode  with  belme  and  fword  irotvfu^ 

This  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  :  but 
I  ha^  fometiitoes  thought,  that  the  line  was 
WH  truly  copied  :  and,  that  inftead  of-— 

hys  loDg-ftrunge  bow»  &  fteeld  aiome, 
Wc  ihould  read— 

hys  long  ftrunge  bow>  &  fheeld,  and  j^nnr; 

When  a  perfon  was  preparing  for  the  fieldt 
or  llae  lifts,  the  things,  with  which  he  was 
gpnerally  prefented  by  his  fquire,  or  by  the 
hfinHf  were  his  fpear,  his  fhield^  and  his 
bo£ii  or  byrn ;  which  laft  was  a  fort  of  corilet* 
IBfata  is  ihewQ  nianifeftly  by  our  author  a  few 
pa^t  before  i  wh^re  the  herald  fayf^  that  he 

T  4  rouft 
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muA:  go  to  the  knights,  who  were  to  engage^ 
and  prefent  them  with  thefe  things.  ■ 

I  fonne  of  honnoure,  fpencer  of  her  joyes, 
Muft  fwythen  goe  to  yeve  the  fpeeres  arounde, 
Wyth  advcntayle,  and  borne.  p.  29,  v.  ii,  I2« 

Here  inftcad  of  the  fhicld  he  mentions  the 
adventayle,  or  helmet ;  and  then  fiibjoins  the 
tome.  Of  the  adventaile  I  have  fpoken  be- 
fore. What  is  here  called  a  borne,  is  fome« 
times  cxpreffed  hum,  and  byrn,  from  the 
Saxon  Bejm-Thorax.  Byrn,  Bj^n-homa ;  /o- 
rica.  Byjmpija,  loricatus  miles.  See  Sax.  Di^« 
by  Lye  and  Manning,  Appendix,  In  G. 
Douglas  it  is  exprefled  Bimye. 

He  in  his  breiftplait  ftrang,  &  his  birfiye, 
Ane  fouir  iWerd  beltis  law  doun  by  his  the. 

p.  230, 1.44. 

It  is  in  the  glofTary  expounded — a  kind  cf 
corjletf  or  brigandine  ujed  in  old  time  :  from  tbi 
old  French  brugne  or  brunie :  thorax^  lorica. 
See  Du  Cange  — Byrn,  and  Byrnan  :  alio 
Brunea,  and  Bronea.  He  interprets  it :  1o« 
rica.  Gloff.  Lat.  Theotifc.  Thorax  :  militare 
ornamentum,  lorica,  brunea.  Bronea.  Ta- 
bul.  Cefaurienfe :  cum  caeteris  debitatibus^ 
et  caballis,  et  bronea,  et  csetera  arma.  Ag 
the  Conqueror  was  going  only  to  the  chaie^ 
and  not  to  battle,  we.  find  him  furniihed 
with  a  bow  inftead  of  a  fpear^  as  being  m^fc 
ncceflary  for  that  purpofe.  This  bow  is  ftile4 

— hi« 
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•^hiB  \on%  Jlrunge  bow  :  which  I  fufpef):  to 
be  a  falfe  reading.  People  going  to  the  field 
did  not  firing  their  bows  at  a  diflance :  but 
waited  till  they  came  to  the  place  of  opera« 
tion.  I  fhould  therefore  thinks  that  the  ori« 
ginal  was  — his  long  Jironge  bow ;  oxjirange 
bowy  which  is  of  the  fame  purport^  and  ana« 
logous  to  the  breijlplate  ftrang^  cjuoted  above 
from  G.  Douglas. 

F     L     E     M    E     D. 

T\i^  femed  Owlet  flapps  her  eve-fpeckte 
wynge. 

This  by  the  tranfcriber  is  interpreted  in  the 
notes — frighted.  But  the  true  meaning  is 
the  wanderings  xh^  fugitive ^  owl.  The  word 
is  derived  from  the  Saxon  plcma,  and  plyma, 
profu^s.  See  Sax.  Didt.  by  Lye  and  Man« 
ning.  Tofleme  is  to  drive  2LV/2Ly.  Enur  cynj 
aplymbe  ur  -ffibpij  »J>elinj.  Chron*  Sax. 
p.  151.  1.  8.  In  the  verfion  of  Gawin  Dou- 
glasy  ^neas  fpeaks  to  Pallas^  the  fon  of  Evan- 
der,  concerning  the  Trojans,  who  were  driven 
from  their  country. 

Quos  illi  bello  profugos  egere  fuperbo* 

Quhilk  flemyt  of  our  realme  newly  agane 
^    Vnto  the  King  Eyander  al  feik  we. 

L.  8.  p.  244.  1. 23. 

Under 
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Under  the  iame  acceptation  it  occurs  in  Da* 
wiA  LfVidfty. 

Abel  lay  llanc  upon  the  gfouad  : 
Curft  Czin  Jkmky  and  vagabond. 

Flcmed,  banijbed.  While  he  flemcd  was, 
^-^Wbile  he  moos  banijhed.  GlolT.  to  Rob.  of 
Cloucefter*  In  the  laws  of  King  Ethelred^ 
No,  13^  it  is  faid^  Et  omnis  flima  fit  flima 
in  omni  terra,  qui  fucrit  in  una.  Johan. 
Bromton,  p.  897.  Flima,  vox  Saxonica, 
fugitium  fignificat.  Gloff.  In  the  ftorie  of 
William  Canynge,  the  river  Severne  is  faid 
to  X02S  fiemie  oer  the  fands,  p,  278.  v.  12* 
This  jlemie  is  the  fame  as  the  Saxon  Jlema 
above :  by  which  is  fignified  vagabundu$^^— 
^be  itumderingjiream  roared,  as  it  paiTed  oa« 
fvard.  From  hence  we  may  perceive^  that 
^hen  the  tranfcriber  could  obtain  intelligence 
concerning  the  purport  of  any  word,  he  very 
orudeotly  adopted  it.  But  when  no  fvueK 
{^Sibooe  could  be  procured,  he  proceeded  by 
gp^fs  :  forming  his  opinion  by  the  context, 
%  diefe  means  we  are  often  treated  with 
fonjedurest  which  are  very  remote  fcom  the 
truth.  It  likewife  (hews,  that  he  had  not 
opportunities  of  applying  uniformly  to  Dic- 
tionaries :  for  this  word  is  to  be  found  in 
Kerfey;  who  explains  flemed  by — daunted  ot 
frighted^  JBut  even  Kerfey  does  not  come  up 
IQ  the  truth.    And  here  it  ma^  be  obferv^ 
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Skboer  £ .  tbiaft  we  may  ikkly  trtsfl  to  ^vnt* 
for  tfaesT  aQth€geit3r  dhoui  my  ancieni  tfirm  s 
but  concerning  the  purport  of  it,  at  jcxplainocl. 
by  them,  we  have  often  reafon  to  doub(.  1 

L   O  R  D   Y   N  G  E, 

The  lordynge  toade  ynn  all  hya  pa(fis8  bidcSt 

There  fccms  here  to  be  another  great  mif- 
take  of  the  tranfcribep;  who  interprets  A^ 
^^  tbade^  by  the  ioadjianding  upon  6is  bind 
^  ^s.  But  who  ever  few  a  toad  in  thi* 
ftrange  attitude  ?  By  lordyng  is  fignificd  dufi 
and  havy ;  any  tfaiag  Aupid^.  and  that  "wXl 
lioegtft^'olKtif  one's  wa^.  i«  was  ^re  gtiie^f 
rally  cxpreffcd  lourdan :  and  we  accordingly 
read  in  Lye^s  additions  to  Junius — lourdan^ 
bardtis^  ftupidus^  hebes.  Q.  lovrdant.  9  }ot:rfd% 
It  is  ftill  ufed  in  ibme  parts  of  Eniplind; 
$md  exprcifedy  hurdy.  Aiccordij)|;ly  liay 
%$»  howtdy^  Quffgifl^  frotn  the  ^Treirch.  k^r4f 
ipocrSi  igi^^ftts,  -f-  Lp^rdafft^  li^vu^iAt  Mk 
duK.  EMt.  aad  Soiffh  ^oi^try  w<>rfH.  p>.  f  o^ 
When  ihten  tb?  poet  i^ 

Tlie^iordjuige  imi4^  yna  alle  1|]rs  {k^As  bidc«» 

*  He  found  this  probably  hr  Skinner. 

the 
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lii<!  mieaning  is,  that  the  dulh  beavy^  btmpijb' 
toad  abode  in  every  place,  through  which  the 
king  pafled.     It  was  conftantly  in  his  way, 
wherefocvcr  he  turned. 


BERT  EN    NEDERS. 

The  berten  neders  att  hymm  dartc   the 
ftynge. 

*  The  viper  or  adder  was  by  the  Saxons  fHied 
nebbp,  and  nebbep :  and  by  the  Englifh  writ-*, 
ers,  who  came  after  them,  nedder.  Robert 
of  Qloucefler,  fpeaking  in  praife  of  Ireland, 
feys—  . 

'  For  mdres  ne  other  wormes  ne  mow  ther  be  noght^ 
And  gcf  he  beth  thider  bi  cas  from  other  jlondes  j- 

broght 
Heodyeth,  &c;  p*43*I*ii- 

The  £une  is  to  be  found  in  Chaucer,  s.  9660*; 
Like  to  the  rnddn  in  bofom  flie  untrewe.  _ 

A  nedder,  coluber.  Northumb..  Ray's 
county  dialedls.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  in  his  learn* 
ed  obfervations  upon  Chaucer  obfefves,  that 
the  word  Newt  has  certainly  been  formed  by 
a  corruption  from  an  ewt  or  eft :  and  he  adds 
'-^perhaps  nedder,  n:  Saxon,  may  have. been 
formed  in  the  fame  way  from  an  adder.  The 

5  Mr.  T/rwhitt'^  Oioff.  to  Cbavccr.  r.  5^  p.  138^ 

wor4 
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word  in  Teutonic  is  adcfer^  without*  Ae  ini- 
tial n  :  which  makeis  his  .opinion  highly 
probable. 

BERT    E    N. 

This  word  in  the  notes  is  interpreted  ^^« 
fonous :  but  I  imagine,  that  the  tranfcriber 
proceeded  here,  as  in  other  inftances,  by 
guefs;  thinking,  that  it  was  an  epithet  the 
moft  applicable  to  a  ferpent.  Bertin  is  pro- 
bably a  contradlion  of  beretin^  and  relates  to 
colour.  It  denoted  any  thing  which  had  a 
dark  gray ;  or  rather  an  obfcure  and  difagree- 
\able  brown  appearance.  Berretinus,  cine- 
reus;  leucophaeus.  Du  Cange.  He  quotes 
for  it  a  paflage,  containing  the  words — tuni- 
cas—non  ber retinas,  aut  grifeas,  et  ad  nigre- 
dinem  tendentes.  It  was  the  fame  colour^ 
as  the  Grecians  ftiled  leucophaeus,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny :  and  is  thus  interpreted 
by  Harduin.  Leucophaeus  color  fufcus  eft, 
mixtufque  ex  albo  nigroque.  L.  24.  p.  344. 
notas  Harduini. 

T    Y    N    Y    A    N. 

The  poet,  fpeaking  of  Sarum  and  Stone- 
henge,  fubjoins  the  following  account  of  it, 
p.  224,  V.  305* 

Where 
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Of  Ccfar  conquered^  and  bis  mighty  hqfte  : 
And  how  old  Tyhyan,  hecromancing  kynge. 

Wrecked  all  hys  fliyppynge  on  the  Britrifli^cotfli^ 
And  made  him  in  his  tattered  barkes  to  flie. 
Till  Tynyans  dcth  apd  opportunity. 

Caefar  gives  an  account  of  two  ftorms^  by 
wkifrk^  hk  Cbippiog  Aiffered  Jredtly^  The 
Jattcr  wm  of  tnoft  tcoQibqueace :  ts  his  whole 
fleet  was  fftzity  damaged ;  «nd'  fbrty  fliips 
^?^cre  ilitirely  loft.  Thu«  far  the  poet's  ac- 
oowit  is  Goofornmble  to  hiftory :  and  ^e  {np^ 
^pkatib  retr^t  of  Ccefar  in  his  tattered  birks 
/ttaal^  likewife  to  be  well  founded.  See  Ca^- 
Skl^  Com.  L.  4,  and  5.  We  are  tkb  iax^ 
^fortned  by  our  own  hiftotians,  that  there  was 
Aich  a  perfon  as  Tynian ;  who  by  Matthew 
4Si  Wcftminfter  is  ftilcd  "Tennottcius:  p.  37^ 
hy  Caxton  I'enancius  :  Chron.  Fol.  176.  and 
he  is  mentioned  by  Fabian  and  others.  Ge^ 
<»fFf^  of  Monmouth,  fpeafcing  of  the  firft 
^encounter  of  Caffibelane  with  the  Romaofif 
AjSi  aderant  etiamduo  nepotes  ejua,  Andro- 
geosy  et  Temdancius,  Dux  Comubias.  C.  3. 
p.  24.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fon  of 
King  Lud ;  and  to  have  reigned  himfelf  after 
the  death  of  Caflibelane.  Thus  far  therefore, 
we  find  hiftory  to  be  confonarit  to  the  poet's 
account,  that  there  was  fuch  a  perfon  as 
'fynian  :  that  he  lived  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
vafion  of  the  Romans ;  and  that  he  was  a 

king 
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king  of  the  ccmntry.  fiot  that  he  iras  at  that 
time  an  old  man,  and  that  by  his  magic  the 
ftorm  was  raifc4,  by  which  the  Roman  navy 
fuffcrcd,  does  not  agree  with  the  commonly 
received  accounts.  It  is  an  hiftory  probably 
taiken  from  a  romantic  dcfcription  by  fomc 
bard  of  Wales.  All  the  Britifli  accounts  of 
Aefe  times  are  extravagant  anO  fabulous? 
and  never  uniformly  related. 


DYNEFARE, 

In  the  Battle  of  Haftings  the  poet  men- 
tions a  noble  Saxon,  who  was  in  fbme  degree 
related  to  a  prince  of  this  title. 

Yonge  Ilgelrede,  a  knygte  of  cornel  lemien^ 
Affin'd  unto  the  kynge  of  Dymfarre. 

p.  216.  v/i3r. 

It  may  poffibly  have  puzzled  many  people, 
to  find  out,  who  this  prince  was  5  and  where 
his  territories  lay.  I  muft  confefs,  that  I 
was  for  feme  time  in  a  ftate  of  fufpence ;  be- 
fore I  could  recolledt  the  true  hiftory  of  the 
place,  from  whence  this  king  is  denominated: 
looking  round  at  a  great  diftance,  for  that, 
which  was  more  immediately  undef  my  eye. 
What  the  poet  expreffes  Dynefarre  was  the 
fame,  which  was  more  truly  rendered  Dyne-' 
ijore ;  and  by  the  Welch  Dincoour.     It  was 

in 
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in  South  Wales ;  and.  one  of  the  three  pkc6s 
of  royal  rcfidcnce,  where  the  Welch  mo- 
narchs  kept  their  cckirt.  This  we  may  leara 
from  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  who  ipecifies 
thcfc  three  places.  Tres  enim  fuerant  Wal- 
lis  totius  Curias  principales  :  Dincvour  in 
Sudwallia :— Aberfraw  in  NorwaUii ;  Peng- 
wern  in  ^  Powifia.  p.  884.  As  it  was  a 
place  of  fuch  eminence^  it  gave  name  to  the 
whole  region,  of  which  it  was  the  capital* 

Powel  having  given  a  defcription  of  the  two 
northern  principalities  of  this  country,  adds* 
^—Now  remaineth  the  lafte  kingdome  of  Wales, 
called  Dinevowr  I  wbicb  although  it  was  the 
greatefiy  yet  was  it  not  the  beji^  as  GiraUus 
witnejfeth :  cheejiie  bicaufe  it  was  much  molefted 
with  Flemings  and  Normans  i  and  alfo  that  in 
divers  parts  thereof  the  lords  would  not  obey 
their  prince^  &c.  p.  17.  In  other  refpeAs  he 
ipeaks  of  it  as  a  fine  country. 

It  is  faid,  that  Roderick  the  Great,  about 
the  year  870,  firft  divided  Wales  into  three 
kingdoms  :  though  many  think,  that  it  was 
from  the  beginning  parted  put  in  this  man- 
ner. However  Powel  in  his  account  abides 
by  the  former  opinion  :  and  gives  us  the 
following  hiftory  of  the  event.     He  tells  us^ 

•  He  fays  the  fame  in  another  place.  F'uerunt  enim 
antiquitus  tres  principales  in  Wallisi  Curiae.  Dinewm 
in  Sttdwallii>  &c.— -p.  847. 

that 
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that  Rhoderick  before  his  death  divided  ^hc 

kingdom  in  the  manner  before  mentioned  s 

and  that  he  gave  Aberfraw>  or  North  Wales, 

to  his  eldeft  fon  Anarawd :  Cadelh^  the  fc- 

cond  fon,  had  Dinewour,  and  South  Wales  j 

and  Merwyn,  the  third,  had  the  country  of 

Powys.     But  after  his  deaths  Cadclh  feized 

upon  Powys-land  and  Mathraval  3  which  he 

kept  from  the  right  heirs  by  force.  Powel> 

p.  35.     Dinevour,  or  South  Wales,  confided 

properly  of  fix   counties  :    and  fometimes, 

by  the  addition  of  Radnorfhire,  of  feven. 

Of  this  we  are  informed  by  the  fame  writer^ 

in  his  extrad  from  Humfrey  Lhoyd.     TAe/e 

fixjinres  being  fubjeSi  to  the  territorie  of  Dyne-^ 

njowr  with  Radnorjhire^  which  was  belonging  to 

X/LathravaU  df^  now  comm:nlie  called  South 

IVales  :  which  countrie  is  both  great  and  large ^ 

"Twith  manie  faire  plaines  and  vallies  for  come  5 

^igh  mount aines  and  rocks  5  full  of  pafiure  for 

battel:  great  and  thicks  woods ^  with  forrefts  \ 

^nd  parks  for  red  deere  and  fallow  ;  clear e  and 

deepe  rivers  full  of  fijhy  &c.  p.  21. 

It  is  faid  of  Egelrede,  the  Saxon,  that. he 
wjs  affined  to  the  king  above  mentioned  2 
Wbtch  relation  was  probably  by  a  marriage 
into  that  prince's  family.  Who  the  perfon 
was  to  whom  he  was  thus  related,  may  be 
with  great  probability  made  out  :  for  the 
king,  who  reigned  at  the  time  alluded  to  in 

U  the 
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SHOONE-PYKES. 

Nc  browded  mantell  of  a  fcarlette  hue  f 
l^cjboon-pykes  plaited  o'er  with  ribbande 

geerc. 
Ne  coftiie  pafaments  of  woden  blue. 

Storic  of  Matter  Canynge.  v.  43* 

This  is  a  piece  of  hiftory,  with  which  I 
fhould  not  imagine^  that  the  tranfcriber  was 
at  all  acquainted.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  given 
us  the  true  purport  of  the  term  (hoon-pykes  > 
and  explains  them  by  Jhoes  lottb  piked  toes. 
He  farther  tellg  us,  that  the  pikes  were  re- 
trained to  two  inches  by  3  Edw.  4.  c.  5.  It 
is  very  certain,  that  they  had  beeji  for  a  great 
while  increafing,  till  at  laft  the  pikes  were  fo 
long,  that  they  were  forced  to  be  fupported 
by  'filver  chains,  and  other  helps,  according 
to  the  eftate  of  the  perfon,  who  kept  up  to, 
the  fafhiori.  Stowc  tells  us-— Anno  1463. 
29.  April,  began  a  parliament  at  Wefiminfire: 
in  the  which  was  ordained— that  no  man  ibeare 
Jhooes,  cr  bootes,  having  pikes  paffing  *wd  intbes 
in  length  :  or  Jhoemaker  to  make  them  above  that 
fize.  Chron.  p.  417.  He  fpeaks  of  it  after- 
wards more  fully,  when  he  treats  of  the  tranf- 
adlions  of  the  year  1465.  //  was  proclaimed 
thorgwout  England,  that  the  beakes  or  pikes  of 
"   "       •  Jboone 
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^yQ)Oone  or  boots  JhouUe  not  pajfe  two  inches,  upon 
^ame  ofcurfmg  by  the  clergy ,  and  forfeiting  20s. 
Mo  be  paydy  one  noble  to  the  king,  another  to  the 
^orwainerj  in  London.    And  for  other  cities  and 
townes  the  like  order  was  taken.     Before  this 
time  and  f  nee  the  year e  of  our  Lord  1382,  the 
pikes  ofjhooes  and  boots  were  offuch  length,  that 
they  werefaine  to  be  tyedup  to  their  knees  with 
cbaines  of  fiver  ^  gilt :  or  at  lea/I  wfthflk  laces^ 
p.  419.      Camden  quotes  from  an  hiftory, 
which  he  calls  Eulogium,  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofc.     T^heir  Jhoes  and  pattens  are  fnowtid  an4 
piked  more  than  a  finger  long,  crooking  upwards-, 
which  they  call  Crackowes,  refembling  the  diveVs 
clawes ',  which  are  faftened  to  the  knees  with 
cbaines  of  gold  and  *filver.     The  clergy  gave 
^lto  this  extravagant  faihion^    as   we  learijt 
from  '  the  author  of  Pierce  Plowman's  vi- 
fion. 

Proude  prieftes  come  wyth  him,  mo  than  a  thoufand 
In  paltokes  &  fikedjhoesj  &  piflers  long  knives,  p*  1 14* 

PARAMENTS.  ibid. 

This  word  in  the  notqs  is  interpreted  robtt 
of  fcarlet  as  may  be  feeo  in  the  tragedy  of 
^lla^  p.  79.  V.  52.  and  in  the  gloifary.  Ac-- 
cording  to  Du  Cange^  it  is  taken  in  a  more 

^  Camden's  Remains,  p.  232.  See  Holinihed.  v.  3. 
p.  668. 

U  3  cxtenfivc 
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extenfiv*  fignification«  Pararaentiun^  appa^ 
rgtus^  fivt  bellicus^  live  aliiit  quiviv  i  rerum 
necciTariarum  copia^  inftru6tio.  The  word 
is  again  introduced  by  Rowley  in  the  English 
Metaniorphofes^  v.  36. 

Eftfodns  the  gefttlft  Locfyhc  wis  pdfiHl 
Of  fwitie,  ana  vdfted  ill  ^ttt  pdramtMe. 

This  too  is  fappofbd  by  the  Iraftfcriber  to 
have  been  a  garuleftt :  and  it  is  accordingly 
iAterpreted  a  princely  rohe.  Bu»t  he  fcems  to 
have  been  iniftakcn.  For  in  this  pisicc  it 
appears  rather  to  have  been  a  fuggeftum,  or , 
thrdne,  where  kings  at  the  commencement;  of 
their  reigns  were  inwfted  with  all  the  enfigns 
of  royalty.  Du  Caoge  quotes  Hincmaruj. 
ilhemenfis,  who  is  advifmg  the  prince,  to 
whom  he  writes  concerning  the  disorders 
committed  by  foldiers :  and  he  begs  to  hav« 
them  reftrained  by  the  king's  perfonal  \n^ 
jundlions.  He  concludes  with  ihefc  words — 
ct  antequam  de  Paramento  veftro  ad  manfi- 
ones  redeant,  commonete  eos  fecundum  fapi-* 
cntiam  vefftmm.  Again-**Ut  fi  tates  not,  qui 
antea  banc  admonltionom  non  audierint,  i^s 
quotidie,  c^uando  ad  par^m^sntmra  ^^nim  ve-? 
-ncrint,  relegctt.  Upon  -this  Dft  Cange  ob- 
ierves— paramentuM  ^i^etur  efle  trib^iqal  fMK 
ratum^  feu  ado^natiun.  When  it  is  t^enrefere 
faid  by  the  poet,  that  Locrine  upon  his  fuc- 
ceeding  to  the  kingdonii  was  veiled  in  tbe 

paramente. 
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p^Tzmtnttf  it  does  oot  ncceflarily  mean—'i^ 
roie:  but  it  alludes  to  the  *  throne,  in  which 
he  was  •  crowned,  and  likewife  veiled  with 
every  ornament  fuitable  to  his  dignity.  The 
word  occurs  in  two  different  acceptations ;  of 
which  the  tranfcriber  was  not  at  all  aware. 


WODEN    BLUE.   ibid. 

He  was  probably  not  acquainted  with  the 
purport  of  this  term,  as  he  has  no  where 
giytn  his  opinion  concerning  it.  Woden 
bliir  is  that  colour  obtained  from  the  herb 
called  woad,  which  is  ufed  in  dying.  It  is 
the  fame  as  was  of  old  filled  glaftum ;  an4 
which  is  mentioned  by  Du  Cange.  Glaftum^ 
Gallis  herbs  genus,  quo  Britanni  tingendis 
corporibus  ufi,  ut  au£tor  eft  Csfar.  L.  5.  d; 
bcUo  Gall,  et  Plinius.  L.  20,  22.  c.  27. 
p.  a67,&c.-*I  have  fpoken  of  it  before. 

HOKED4Yand  HOKETIDE. 

This  is  the  name  given  to  an  ancient  fefti^ 
val,  the  origin  of  which  is  very  uncertain ; 

•  To  my  car  there  feems  to  be  a  difFerence  in  fenfe  be- 
tween a  perfon's  being  faid  to  be  veiled  in  a  parament  ^ 
4ttd  in  ibi  parament.  The  words  in  0  parament  meaa 
JUIJ  rfii  rfjlaff.    In  tbf  parament  fignifies,  if$  the  throm. 

U  4  npf 
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Tior   is  the  purport  of  the   term    afluredly 
known.     Wc  find,  that  it  is  more  than  ohee 
'  mei^tioned  in  this  colleftion  of  poems. 

As  maftic  dogs,  at  HoS^idt  fct  to  fyghtc. 

Firft  Batt.  of  Haft.  p.  226/ v.  3.;8. 

Browne  as  the  nappy  ale  at  HoSiyde  game. 

Second  Batt.  of  Haft.  v.  422. 

Orre  Cornylh  wraftlers  at  z  HoUydepxtit. 

ib.  V.  486. 

All  our  Etymologifts  fuppofe,  that   this 
fcftival  was  obferved  in  commempratich  of 
the  Danes  being  ia  one  day  deftroycd  thrpiigh 
the  kingdom.     This  is  faid  to  have  been  gut 
in  execution  by  order  of  King  Ethelred,  tnc 
fon  of  Edgar,  in  the  year  ioo2-      Accord- 
ingly Spelnjan  affords  qs  this  account  of  it, 
Hocday,    Hokeday,    Ho^uefday,    fcftivitaSt 
quam,  derifis  ejeftifque  Danis,  Angli  (ut  ex-^ 
a(5tis  Regibus  Romani  fugalia)  annue  in  lae^ 
titianqi   celebrabant  :    qua:   nee   hodie    apud 
mediterraneos  penitus  exolevit.     Lambardus 
(in  itinerario  Cantij,  Tit.  Sandwich)  didlumr 
putat  quafl  Jjucxruefbasj,  id  trft  dies  Martis 
irriforius — &c.     Origo  rei  inde  videtur  pe- 
tenda,  quod  iEthclredus  Rex  fub  armorum 
luftrandorum  fpecie,  uno  eodemque  die  per 
univerfum    regnum   Danos  omnes    occidit: 
ut  teftantur  I^.  L.  Edvardi  Confeflbris,  ca.  35, 
I   omit   the  various    etymologifes   given  by 
Spelman,  as  well  as  thofe  by  Skiitner^  Du 
-    .  "  Caojc, 
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Cangc,  and  otticrs.    I  fhall  only  obferve,  that 
they,  and,   I  believe,  moft  modern  writers 
upon  the  fubjedt,  fuppofe  the  feftival  to  have 
been  inftituted  on  account  of  the  flaughter  of 
the  Danes.    But  this  feems  on  many  accounts 
impofliblc;  however  in  later  times  aflerted, 
and  believed.     That  there  was  a  cruel  and 
unwarrantable  flaughter  of  this  people,  can- 
not be  doubted ;  though  it  could  not  be  fo 
general  as  reprefented  :  for  they  were  in  the 
provinces  of'  Northumbria,  and  of  the  Eaft 
Angles,  too  powerful  not  to  have  made  fome 
defeoce.     But  let  the  commands  of  the  king 
have  been  ever  fo  fully  executed,  yet  why 
fliotild  fo  cruel,  and  fo  ineffedtual  a  piece  of 
policy  be  commemorated  by  a  feftival  ?  What 
good  accrued  to  the  nation  from  it  ?  None  at 
all :  for  the  very  next  year  in  confequencc  of 
this  cruelty,  the  Danes  came  with  their  King 
Swain  at  their  head ;   and  over- ran  all  the 
weftcrn  provinces  with  fire  and  fword  ;  nor 
did  their  fury  ceafe,  till  they  became  mafters 
of  the  kingdom  :  which  misfortune  had  ne- 
ver happened,  but  for  this  inftance  of  Ethel- 
red's  cruelty.     Befides  this  extirpation  of  the 
Danes  is  exprefly  faid  by  our  beft  hiftorians, 
to  have  been  efFeftcd  upon  a  Wednefday  the 
13th  of  November,  which  was  the  feaft  of 
St.  Brice  :  but  Hockday  was  upon  a  Tuefday 
in  March  3  which  was  termed  Huxtuefday  and 

^indena 
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Sluindena  Pafcba.  This  feems  to  fhew>  that 
the  tranfadiion  fpojcen  of  could  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  feftival.  Add  to  this^  that  if 
there  had  b^en  ^qy  connc:^ioa  between  them^ 
l¥e  fliould  find  it  appe^  in  the  accounts  given 
of  this  event  by  the  fnoft  ^ciept  hlftpriansn 
Ipbey  naentipn  the  flaughfipr  of  the.  Danes  i 
but  not  one  of  thfm  take$  nolsi^^.of  apy^^^^^ 
memoration  beijig  infl)tv%t$df  K<}t.Jthe^'le9ft 
reference  to  this  Hoc|ctid)(  is  .to  J)e.£ofiiid::ii|| 
liny  of  them.  Thji9  WilKflRvpf  MftlAftofj^ 
enumerates  many  .in/^nces  of.  folly  ^nd-in^ 
humanity  in  Etheked  i  an4^  p^CticuI^Jy.h^ 
cruelty  towards  the  Danes  %  \yhich-|ie  hpj[4| 
In  4pteftation,  ^  Nan)  pr»teT  ApglQs^  qi}({| 
nullis  caufis  extantibus  eKhjAT^bat,  vie)  t^f^ 
fido  crimine  ppibus  emqngebat;  prster  JHr 
f^,  quos  levibus  fufpicionibus  omne$  uno 
die  ip  total  Anglia  trucidari  jufferat  \  yj^i  fuij 
videre  mi£sriam,  dum  quifque  cha,riiIimo$ 
hofpites,  quos  etiam  ar^tiilima  neceilitu49 
dujlciores  effecerat,  cogcretur  prodere^  et  am-^ 
plexus  gladio  detuibare,  Pr^&ter  h^BC  etian^ 
in  ,uxorem>  &c. — This  fearful  t;fftnt  is  taken 
notice  of  by  the  author  of  the  "f-  Saxon  ChrQr 
nicle;    by  Simeon  J  Dunelmenfis;    by  the 

♦  Dc  peftis  Reg.  Ang.  L.  2.  p.  64. 

t  Sax.  Chron.  p.  133.  1.  i.  anno  I002*  on  Bjiiciof 

X  Sim.  DuikIsi*  p*  165. 

Abbat 
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Abbat  of  *  Ricvall ;  by  f  Radwlphu^  M 
I>icetQj  by  $  Henry  de  Knyhton  ;  by  |[  Flo- 
rence of  Worceftcr ;  by  §  Matthew  of  Weft^ 
minfter ;.  ^nd  by  other  writcm.  Tb«  lift 
fDcntioDcd  biftorian  is  very  fuH  upon  thif 
head :  and  informs  us^  that  this  tnzSkcfc 
took  place  from  the  evil  advice  bf  one  HuxM^ 
aa  officer  in  the  kiog's  jarmy.  Tunc  Ktnc^ 
mm  medtocritcr  commotus  ejulBem  Htmse 
cofiliUo  piiiit  iiteras  in  omnes  regni  finea, 
mandans  naciodifaus  :finguli69  et  nniverfis^  nt 
£ri>  nni  die,  infeflo  fcilicet  San£li  Britij  £pi& 
oipi,  omikcs  Dani  per  Angiiam  conftiiMii  ' 
AiFtivD  impeto  morti  tcaderentisr. — Sicque 
paniy  qui  firmo  £edere,  paulo  airte  utrinqne 
Jimito,  cum  Anglis  pacifice  habitare  dcbuew 
xantt  opprpbriofe  nimis  fnnt  perempti ;  mu^- 
lieres  cumJifaeris  ad  donoonun  po&es  alli^B 
vnifeciabilita:  animas  effuderunt.  Cum  igitur 
iinjus  decreti  feartentia  apud  urbem  Londo- 
tiiarum  abfq^^e  mifcricwdfi.  exequeretur,  furr 
^geront  m^lti  Danorum  ad  ^uandam  **  Ecr- 
i:lcfiam  in  CTvitate^  ubi  omnes  fine^pictate^ 

t  JRi^dulUdeDiceto.  p.  46!'  1.  57^ 
X  — In  nofte  Sanfli  Bricij :  Xet  Swanus  Rc:x  c^cccra- 
itrliter  hoc  vindicavit.      H.  de  Knyghton..   p.  2315* 

I  ?lorent.  :d^ Worceftre.  ji.6ll.  J.  29. 
§  Matt«  Weft.  p.  200.  1.  44, 
»*  St.  Clemcal'i)  CWM. 

ipfis 
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ipfii  ailantes  'altaribus,  funt  perempti.  He 
proceeds  afterwards  to  inform  us  of  the  evils, 
which  came  upon  the  nation  in  confequence 
of  this  cruelty.  But  not  a  word  is  here 
mentioned  of  any  celebrity  eftablifhed  by 
way  of  memorial.  Indeed  it  was  almoft  im* 
pofiible  in  the  nature  of  things :  for  before 
that  day  next  year,  the  Danes  were  in  die 
hesu*t.  of  the*  kingdom:  fb  that  there  was  more 
reafon  to  grieve  than  to  rejoice. — Quod  Daci 
tranfmarini  audientes,  in  furorem  verfi,  duce 
Swaino^cum  innumerabili  exercitu  Angliam 
inttantes^  diifuii  funt  per  provincias,  et  dif- 
porfi,  non  ordini,  non  fexui,  non  stati  par«* 
centes ;  nee  ab  Ecclefiarum  vel  monafterio*- 
rum  facris  et  fandtuarijs  manus  facrilegas 
continentes*  Abbas  Rievallis.  p.  362,  3^ 
1.  65.  Let  any  body  judge,  if  any  holyday 
could  be  eftablifhed  in  confequence  of  aa 
event,  which  entailed  fuch  mifery  on  the 
nation.  Hence  John  Rofs,  and  Speed,  fup^ 
pofed  the  memorial  to  have  been  on  account 
of  Hardiknute,  the  laft  Daniib  king.  But 
he  died  at  Lambeth  on  the  6th  of  June :  how 
can  his  death  relate  to  a  feftival  in  the  middle 
of  March  ?  And  how  comes  it,  if  it  were 
fo,  that  not  one  of  the  more  ancient  writers 
ihould  have  mentioned  it  ?  See  J.  Rofs# 
p.  105,  6»   -Speed,  p.  392.     It  is  moreover 

*  St.  Clement's  Danes. 
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to  be  obferved,  that  as  thofe,  who  fpeak  of 
the  flaughter  of  the  Danes,  take  no  notice  of 
Hocktide^  or  any  feftival :  fo  Matthew  Parisr, 
who  fpeaks  of  Hock-day,  makes  no  mention 
of  the  Danes.  Hence  I  think,  we  may  be 
aflured,  that  there  was  no  relation,  nor  cor- 
refpondcnce  between  the  two  circumftances. 
The  feilival  is  mentioned  more  than  once  by 
the  hiflorian  above  (M.  P.)  and  from  hence 
we  may  learn  fomething  about  the  time  of  the 
celebrity.  The  firfl:  inflance  occurs  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  the  Third.  *  Anni 
quoque  fub  ejufdem  circulo,  die  videlicet 
lonas,  quse  ipfum  diem  prscedit  proximo, 
quam  Hokedai  vulgariter  appellamus,  fecit 
Dominus  Rex  omnes  Londinenfes  a  minimo 
ufque  ad  maximum  voce  prseconid  convocari. 
Again. — ^  Circa  idem  tempus,  fcilicet  ia 
quindena  Pafchse,  qux  vulgariter  Hokediy  zp-- 
pcllatur,&c. — Again — %  Et  poft  diem  Martis 
que  vulgariter  Hokedaie  appellatar,  fadtum 
eft  Parlamentum  Londini :  Rex  enim  multis 
ct  arduis  rebus  folicitabatur.  We  do  not  from 
thefe  extrads  find,  that  this  feftival  had  anjr 
reference  to  the  murder  of  the  Danes  :  nor 
indeed  have  we,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  any 
account  of  its  Original .  The  author  how^ 
€ver  of  the  GlofTary  fuppofes^  that  it  did  rd- 

•  P.  834^  anno  1252.  f  P.  90^-  L  39.      ^  :  ^. 

X  P.  963.  1. 43. 
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kte  to  this  hiilory,  and  mentions  a  cuftbfl% 
which  prevailed  in  xnoft  parts  of  England^ 
fbr  womeh  uppn  this  day  to  Aand  in  the  pub«r 
lie  ways  with  ropes»  and  flop  peopk»  wiio 
ptiflcd  by ;  and  beg  a  gratuity  from  thcm^ 
The  whole  was  carried  on  with  jokes  and 
laughter.     This  the  author  thinks  wafl  done 
by  way  of  commemoration.     Ditm  obferva* 
titm  tradunt  in  memoriam  omnium  Daoorum 
dl  die  clanculo»  et  limul  in  Anglia,  ubi  turn 
dominabantur,  a  mulieribus  fere  occiforum^. 
Bat  not  one  hi  dorian  gives  the  leaf):  fainU 
that  any  women  ^vere  partakers  in  this  loaf* 
fkcre :  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  honour 
t)f  the  fex,  that  they  were  not  in  the  leaA 
concerned  in  it.     The  ceremony  of  ihrnding 
in  the  public  ways  with  cords,  and  flopping 
people  and  afking  for  a  piece  of  money,  has 
no  relation  to  the  objefl,  which  it  is  fuppoied 
to  r  commemorate.     All  that  we  can  learn  i« 
that  the  feftival  was  ancient^  and  held  upon 
or  near  the  15th  of  March  :  and  the  feafi>a 
Xeems  to  have  been  in  great  meafure  allotted 
to   feftivity  and  caroufing.     The  common 
people  had  their  fports  of  different  forts, 
Xuch  as  wreflling,  baiting  of  the  bull ;  and 
6ther  manly  amufements.    One  peculiar  cuf- 
torn  among  the  women  has  be^  mentioned 
above :  and  it  is  farther  faid  of  them,  that 
when  tley  Hopped  any  perfon,  with  their 
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eords>  dicy  ufcd  to  beg  a  gratuity,  which  thtf 
expended  upon  pioiis  ufes.  Plot  fpeaks  of 
this  celebrity  as  Itill  fubfifting  in  Oxfordfhire,* 
when  fie  wrote.  He  ftiles  it  *  Hoc-day,^ 
Hockday,  Hokeday,  Hoketidci  Hokemon- 
day,  and  Hoketuefday;  and  fuppofes^  as 
others  have  done,  that  it  was  in  memory  0/ 
the  great .flaughter  of  the  Danes.  He  men- 
tions, th  it  there  were  two  Hokedays  obferved 
in  bxfordfliire,  the  one  for  men,  and  the 
other  for  women  ;  which  lattef  he  fays,  was* 
the  more  folemn.  Upon  this  day  they  had 
ibpes  and  chains,  with  whi  h  they  ftoppei 
paflengers,  and  exadled  a  fmall  piece  of  moneys 
With  part  of  this  they  regaled  themfelves ; 
and  beftowed  the  remainder  upon  pious  ufes^ 
The  whole  probably  is  the  remains  of  ia 
cthuic  cuftom :  for  March  was  looked  upoii 
as  the  firft  month  of  the  year ;  and  there  wercf 
particular  ceremonies  and  holidays  obferved 
by  moft  nations  in  different  parts  of  the 
month.  Among  the  Romans  were  the  Hi- 
laria ;  and  the  feftival  of  Anna  Perenna : 
which  laft  was  upon  the  fifteenth  of  the 
month  At  this  feafon  they  drank,  both  mea 
and  "  omen,  in  larger  cups  of  wine  :  and  for 
every  cup  wiflied  each  other  an  additional 
year  of  life.  At  the  fame  tiriie  there  was  a 
deal  of  laughter  and  occafional  wjt,  though 
not  of  the  pureft  kind, 

•  Hift,  of  Oxfordfliire,  C#  viii.  p.  20X,  2. 
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*  inde^joci  veteres  obfcaenaque  diAa  feruntur. . 

-|-  Strabo  mention,  that  the  young  wo- 
men of  Babylon  ufed  to  fit  with  a  rope  rouiuL 
fheir  middle;  and  whoever  laid  hold  of  it  in 
order  to  gain  their  acquaintance,  they  de- 
manded a  piece  of  money  of  that  peribn, 
which  they  prefented  at  the  temple  of  Veyiius. 
Whether  the  Hockday  has  any  relation  to- 
thefe  aiicienC  ceremonies,  cannot  be  eafily 
determined ;  as  we  have  not  a  fufEcient  hif- 
tory  concerning  it.  There  are  many  differ- 
ent etymologies  of  Hockday  and  Hocktidc. 
Thofe  feem  to  be  neareft  the  truth,  v^ho  de- 
rive it  from  hock,  high.  Hockday,  qua& 
high-day.  Hoga,  hoghia,  hogium  et  ho- 
giim.  mons ;  collis.  Hoch  al.  hog :  Belg. 
hook:  altus ;  editus.  Spelman.  This  feems 
in  fome  degree  to  be  confirmed  by  its  being 
alfo  called  Hext-Tuefday ;  for  Hext  is  the 
fuperlative  of  hoch,  high :  and  anfwers  to. 
Irigheft  now.  John  Rofs  above  mentioned, 
orprcffes  it  in  this  manner,  p.  105. — In  cujus 
figntim  ufque  hodie  ilia  die,  vulgariter  di(ft4 
Hexfut/2lay,  lurdunt  in  villis,  trahendo  chordas 
partialiter  cum  alijs  jocis.  That  Hext-^TntC" 
day  fignified  Highcft  Tuefday,  may  be  known 
from  many  paffages  in  ancient  Englilh  wri- 

•  Ovid.  Faft.  L.  3.  v.  695. 

t  Lib.   i6.  p«  iq8i.      See  alfo  Herodotus.      L.  r» 
«.  199.  p.  94.     He  fays  the  rope  was  upon  their  heads^ 
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tcrs :  and  cfpecially  from  Robert  of  Glou- 
ccfter.    Thus  he  introduces  the  term,  where 
he  is  fpeaking  of  the  foundation  firft  laid  for 
Salifbury  Cathedral. 

•  Thcr  was  Pandulf  the  legate,  &  as  hext  of  cch  on 
He  leide  vive  the  verfte  ftoncs,  as  vor  the  Pope  that  otu 

Speaking  of  King  Edgar's  dream,  he  fays— 
f  Upe  the  hixte  bowc  tuiye  applen  he  fey. 
i.  e.  He  beheld  two  apples  upon  the  highefl  bough. 

From  hence  I  am  induced  to  think,  that 
by  ffofi-day  was  meant  the  AigA-day :  and 
by  J31fx/-tuefday,  the  hgiefi  Tuefday,  And 
as  I  before  mentioned,  I  imagine,  that  it 
was  an  ancient  celebrity,  which  was  obferved 
about  the  middle  of  March :  but  interfering 
with  the  preparation  for  Eafter,  it  was  poft- 
poned  till  after  that  Sunday ;  and  was  kept 
under  the  title  of  an  high  day  on  the  Tuefday. 
following.  In  feme  places  it  feems  not  to 
have  been  celebrated  till  the  fifteenth  day  after 
Eafter,  called  Quindena  Pafchae,  It  wa^  a,t 
this  feafon,  according  to  Dr.  Plott,  obferved 
in  his  time  by  the  people  of  Oxfordlhire, 

♦  P.  518. 

t  P.  283.  In  another  place  he  mentions.  King  Gur- 
mund  the  hcxte  king.  Rob.  of  Glouc.  p.  266.  Thretty 
of  her  hcxte  dukes,  ibid.  1.  io«     i.  e.  higheji. 
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CONVENT  and  MINSTER 

Of  our  Lady  and  Saint  Goodwyne. 

IN  the  Balade  of  Cbaritie  mention  is  made 
of  the  convent  of  St.  Gbdwine :  wfaidi 
in  the  profe  account  of  William  Canninge 
Rowley  ftiles  the  Minifter  of  oar  Lady  and 
St.  Goodwin  ^.    He  tells  us,  that  he  was 
employed  by  the  excellent  man,  his  £riend 
and  patron,  to  go  to.  the  piincipai  abbies 
and  priories  to  purchafe  for  him  pidures, 
and  other  curioiities ;  and  the  firft  place  that 
he  vifitedy  was  this  convent  of  our  Lady  and 
St,  Goodwine.      It  is  by  the  lieamed^Mr. 
Wartbn  fuppofed,  that  the  place  alluded  to 
was  at  Worcefter.     We  are  told  in  the  notes 
to  the  poem,  that  the  abbot  at  that  time 
was  Ralph  de  Bellomont :  but  from  whom 
this  intelligence  proceeded,  we  are  not  in- 
formed.     It  was  probably  annexed  to  the; 
original  manufcript  by  the  hand  of  the  au- 
thor.   Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  family 
of  the  Bellomont's,  of  which  family  were 
fome  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  had  been  be- 
nefadors  to  feveral  religious  houfes  in  this 
part  of  the  world.    At  Warwick  one  of  them 

♦  Mifcell.  in  profc  and  vcrfe,  by  T.  C.  p.  125. 
6  founded 
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founded  an  hofpital  for  lepers.  ♦  Domus  lepro- 
fonim  St.  Michaelis  WarWici  fundata  per  Ro- 
gerum  de  Bello-monte,  Comitcm  Warwilen- 
fem.  The  like  benefactions  were  conferred  upoa 
the  place  by  his  fon,  -f- Anno  D^}  m  c  lxxxiii. 
fundata  eft  domus  Johannis  extra  muros  pq: 
Gulielmum  Comitem^  filium  Rogeri  de  Bel^ 
looionte.  The  fame  'Roger  de  BellomonC 
built  alfo  in  this  city  the  convent  of  Auguftinc 
Friers^.  J  Rogerus  de  Bello-monte  induxit 
Cainonicos  Ordinis  S^.  Auguftini  in  ecclefiacif 
S,  Sepulchriy  quam  Henricus  de  Bello-monte, 
pater  ejus,  conftruxit  ad  petitionem  Hierofo- 
lymitarum.  Haw:  erat  capitalis  domus  hujus 
ordinis  per  Angliam  et  Walliam.  Putantquo 
Almaricum  hujus  loci  primum  Pricrem  ad 
Patriarchalem  fedeni  Hierofolymitarum  fuitfd 
tranflatum.  Thefe  hiftories  will  fcrve  to 
(hew  the  great  wealth  of  this  family ;  and 
their  liberality  to  the  church.  Concerning 
any  bcnefaftions  to  Worcefter  I  do  not  read. 
Thus  much  we  know,  that  there  was  in  this 
place  an  ancient  convent  dedicated  to  Saint 
Mary,  mentioned  by  Harpsfeld,  p.  769. 
which  may  pollibly  be  the  convent  fpoken  cf 

*'  Lelaivd.  Itin.  v.  4.  Append,  p.  161. 

t  Ibid.  p.  162* 

X  Ibid.  p.  i6i.  Concerning  the  BcIIomonts,  fee  alfo 
vol.  vi.  p.  63.  and  Dugdal«'$  MonaiUcon,  v»  i.  p«  289- 
359.  470.  51c.  598.  626.  724  ;  alfo  ia  V.  ii. 
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in  the  poem.  Worceflxiae,  quae  ct  Wigor- 
niae,  T.  S.  Mariae,  S.  Wolftani,  Stf  Catha- 
rinae,  fundavit  Sexwulphus  Epifcopus  Mcr- 
ciorum  A.  D.  680.  Ofwaldos  Epifcopus 
Wigorn.  Wolftanus  ibidem  Epifcop.  A.  D. 
1090. — Nigri  Monachi.  Redltus  annuus. 
j^.  1 386.  1 2  J.  10^.  In  the  Adlus  Pontificum 
by  William  Stubbs,  the  author  fpeaking  of 
the  death  of  Bp.  Ofwald,  fays,— 11  idus 
Marcij  migravit  ad  Dominum,  ct  Wygornia 
in  Ecclefia  S^f  Mariae,  quam  ipfe  a  funda- 
mentis  conftruxerat,  requiefcit.  p.  1699. 
We  find,  that  there  were  religious  places  at 
Worcefter  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  :  but  the 
perfon,  who  feems  to  fpeak  mofl  to  the  pur- 
pofe,  is  Lambarde,  where  he  is  treating  of  this 
place.  T'he  tcnvne  bathe  the  ryver  Severne  on 
the  weji  tberof,  and  bad  longe  fence  fbejides  the 
Bijhops  chairej  a  cajlle^  and  certeine  religious 
kuildingesy  that  is  to  fay y  S\  Maries  Abbay-^ 
&c.  p.  405.  This  is  the  fame  monaftery, 
which  is  mentioned  above  by  Stubbs  and 
Harpsfeld;  and  the  fame,  I  believe,  which 
is  alluded  to  by  the  poet.  As  the  family  of 
the  Bellomonts  had  been  fuch  benefadtors 
to  the  church,  we  need  not  wonder,  if  one 
of  them  is  mentioned  as  Abbot  of  a  rich 
convent  in  their  *  neighbourhood.     For  this 

*  Lewis  de  Bellonionte,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Se- 
cond, was  Biibop  of  Durham. 

monaftery 
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monaftcry  was*  very  "wealthy :  and  we  find 
above,  that  at  the  diflblution  the  annual  in*- 
comewascftimatedatX-1386,  12^.  lod.  The 
abbot,  in  confequence  cf  it,  is  rcprefentcd  by 
the  poet,  as  remarkably  fplendid  in  his  at- 
tire ;  and  haughty  in  his  demeanor. 

We  find,  that  the-monaftery  had  its  name 
from  our  Ladie  and  Saint  Godwin.     The  for*- 
mer  title  has  been  authenticated  by  the  evi- 
dence above  given :  but  concerning  St.  God- 
win I  can  obtain  no  intelligence.     We  find 
in  Capgrave  and  *  Screnus  Crefly  a  Saint 
Golwin,  who. 4s  faid  to  have  been  an  Armo- 
rican  i  and  to  have  lived  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury.    There,  was  likewife  a  Saint  -f-  Goven, 
who  was  of  Britifh  original :  apd  from  whom 
a  promontory  in  Pembrokefhire  had  the  name  . 
of  5t.  Goven's  Point.     Botli  St.  Goven,  and 
St.  Golwen  are  eafily  miftaken  for  Godwin. 
Leland  takes  notice  of  St.  Godwald^  who 
had  a  church  dedicated  to  him  at  Worcfcfter;  X    ' 
but  adds,  who  this  St.  Godwaldwasy  I  could  not   l 
certainly  learn.     As  he  .appears  to  have  l|pc^. 
one  of  the  tutelary  Saints  of  the  place,  Hrf; 
may  poffibly  have  been  the  fame,  who  in  th^^. 
tranfcript  from  Rowley  is  ftiled  ||  Godwiif. 

♦L.X4.  p.3ig.   tCamd.  p.  714,    J  Lel.^v.  iv.  p.^c^- 

\  Abbies  and  other  religious  boufes,  had  many  namcs^ 

being  dedicated  to  more  Saints  than  one  :  Of  this  we 

may  find  innuiperable  infta^ccs  in  Harpsfield,  Dugd^de, 

and  other  writers. 
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There  is  reafon  to  thinks  tbat  federal  nfiib^ 
ia  thefe  poems  hzvc  beta  not  truly,  copied : 
nor  has  the  tranfcfiber  in  common  words 
always  kept  up  to  the  truth.  It  is  a  point  of 
no  great  mpmentt  but  in  this  balljad  of  rCha*- 
rity^  he  fpeaks  of  St.  Godwin  s  cmvent :  but 
'not  nriany  lines  before  the  fame  word  is  cx«> 
^xdSh^  cGvent. 

*  •-«-*  &fle  by  a  patkwaie  fide. 
Which  dide  unto  St«  Godwin's  cwcnt  Ifdc. 

This;  I  imagtoe  was  the  tr^ie  reading  in 
both  places :  as  it  agrees  with  ^e  a&ge  of 
the  more  early  writers.  Thus  we  find  it 
rendered  in  the  vifion  of  Pierce  Plowm«i :  - 

t  And  al  the  covtnt  furth  came  to  welcome  the  tyrant. 

It  occurs  likewife  in  Robert  of  GloucefteCt 
%  And  of  the  bous  of  Teukelbury  thulke  nvini  yt. 

TEMPLE     CHURCH, 

Of  the  Temple  Church  at  Briftol. 

In  a  curious  tranfcript  from  Rowley,  an 
account  is  given  of  the  firft  building  of  this 
church,  which  was  undertaken  by  a  foreigner» 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  a  native  of  the  pla(;e« 
He  foretoldj  that  it  would  not  be  &cure  on 

•  P.  204.  V.  15.      t  Fol.aj2.     X  P.  433-  L  14. 
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atcmmt  <^  the  iaiV  v^n  wluclr  it  was  to 
figadfy  :^<i  concerniiig  whidx  he  had  great 
fu%tcieM«  Per  there  was  a  Qodon,  diat  ther 
viHt  CMace  ran^  thare:.  aad  that  the  ftreet  called 
Rki^jftreet  was  deneminated  from  that  cir-« 
cumftace  :  the  term  Rii  bemg  foppofed  ft> 
beldkeo:  a^  river.  In  coQ&qut nee  of  this^  the 
fauiiUtin^  long  before  it  was  fimihed,  gave 
way^  and  fu&k  j  and  could  not  be  compkat- 
ed.  After  ^his^  t&e  very  perfbn  who  had 
ihrirjt  h^t  A^ity^  waa  en^ployed.  He  by 
piI69^  dad  otb»?  vftdftiis  iecuced  the  founda^ 
tionf  and  then  rai6d  the  chucch  to  its  proper 
heights  Of  the  founcfetipn^  upon  which  the 
church  now  ftaads^^  people  very  lately  had 
ocular  demonfliration  r  for  the  old  gates  lead- 
ing to  the  Tenaple  Church  being  decayed^ 
the  worknfiea  wese  forced  to  dig^  in  order  to. 
fix  iooie  new  ones  :  and  wkhin  three  feet  of 
the  fiirface  they  came  to  the  ancient  ha&B^ 
which  was  of  fo  flrong  workmanihip,  that 
they  could  not  without  great  difficulty  make 
their  way  through  it.  They  did  not,  I  be- 
lieve, fee  the  piles  beneath :  for  the  water 
rofe  in  fiifch  quantities,  that  they  could  not 
rtach  ib  far.  We  have  a  curious  atteftatioa 
f^  the  fame  purpose  in  William  of  Worceftre, 
who  .lived  in  the  time  of  Rowley.  He  tells 
us^  that  in  the  ftreet  calle  le  Pyile^  as  you  pafs 
between  Stt  I^eonard's  church,  and  the  church 

X  4  yard 
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3ri3ird  of  St.  Stephen,  there?  were  fomfe  h(>«il<Mf 
built  5  and  in  digging  for  a  foundatidtt  -thfey 
found  the  foil  fo  weak,  that  they  wcre^b^  ' 
Jiged  to  go  47  feet  deep  :  in  doing  whi^li 
they  found  a  boat,  and  a  parfeel  of  ray-clotli^ 
which  had  been  buried  there  for  a  longleafon. 
They  came  alfo  to  a  large  ^tree*  p.  268^-  The 
opinion  concerning  -the  river  FrooiW  once 
running  where  that  ftrefcft  ilands,  is  farther 
confirmed  by  the  fame  aiitlior ;  which,*^  as  It 
is  fhort,  Iwill  give  in  hiB  own^  words*  **y3fo 
yate  of  St.  Leonard  underibig  feydciyrcb  cfoj^ 
feth  II  ^eys:  the  foutb-^eajl  way  ys  Bdidwyni 
Jtrete  goyng  to  the  bakke.  '  I'be  fecund  ii>'ay  is 
called  Pylle-Jlreet :  there-  of  old  dayes  rerike  lie 
^mater  called  Frome  by  Baldwyne  jlrete^f^  the 
hakky  fallyng  into  Avyn^wafer^  p.  177^  He 
mentions  both  Pylle  (or  Pile)  ftrect,  and 
Matfli-ftreet :  both  of  which  had  undoubt- 
edly their  names  from  the  circumftances  meh-* 
tioned  in  thefe  hiftorics.  f 

C   A   N    Y    N   G   E. 

It  is  faid  in  the  ^  Memoirs  concerning. 
this   excellent  ipcrfon,  that  in  the  year,  in 

♦  Itlnerarium  Symoni.s  Simeonis  ct  Willclmi  dc  VVoir- 
ceftre  a  Jacob  Nafmith,' A  M.  S  A  S.  editum  17^8'.  He 
wrote  1480.  -.    *  1 

+  See  MifcclL  by  T,  Chattcrton,  p.  119. 

which 
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trhidi  King  Edward  came  to  Briftow,  he 
was  recommeoded  by  that  prince  to  a  roar* 
rij)ge  with  a. lady,  whom  he  had  never  fecn  y 
and.who  was  of  the  Widdevilc  family,  more- 
commonly  ftiled  Woodvillc:.  This^was  a  no- 
ble match  for  him ;  as  the  head  of  the  family 
was;  the  Earl  of  Rivers ;  who  had  married 
Jaqmlina  of  Luxemburgh,  the  widow  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Bedford.  But  Canninge  was 
above  fuch  honours.  He  likewife  was  too 
knowing«not  to  fee  the  ihare,  which  was  laid 
fojT  himb  For  as  he  was  not  young,  and  at 
the  fame  time  immenfely  rich,  the  king  un- 
doubtedly wanted  to  match  him  to  one  of 
the  Woodvilles,  that  all  his  fortune  might  be 
entailed  upon  the  family,  into  which  the 
king  himfelf.had  married.  But  Canninge 
faw  into  this  artifice;  and  to  avoid  a  con- 
nexion, where  he  was  not  permitted  either 
fight  or  choice,  he  went  into  orders,  ^nd 
was  ordained  by  his  friend  Bifhop  Carpenter 
of  Worcefter.  The  king  upon  hearing  this 
was  angry  beyond  defcription,  and  refented 
Canninge's  behaviour  highly  :  fo  that,  as  we 
are  informed  by  the  author,  Canninge  was 
glad  to  prefent  him  with  three  thoufand 
*  marks,  in  order  to  avoid  his  future  ill- 
will.  This  was  an  immenfe  fum  for  thofe 
times,  and  almoft  incredible.     But  we  have 

•  SeeMifcell.  by  T.  Chatterton,  p.  126. 

authority 
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attfliofrity  i^  it,  in  the  trcatife  before  tattt*: 
tioned  of  William  of  Worccftre^  who  m* 
thcnticates  this  part  of  the  Aory,  pail  all  d|f* 
pnte«  ^  Item  idtra  ifta  Edwardas  Rex  quar* 
t^$  haboit  dc  didto  Wilehno  (Ganyngis)  in 
milia  marcacrum  pro  pace  finl  habendll.  Ta 
let  ns  know  farther,  how  well  able  dxis  bq^ 
tabk  porfon  was  to  pay  fach  a  £ne,  he  gi?eg 
us  an  account  of  his  trade  and  fabfiancej 
which  appears  truly  wonderfuL  The  reader 
will  ezcufe  the  latinity,  and  attend  cuody  ta 
the  information  affixded.  •fr  Dominus  Wit 
lelmus  Canyngis,  qui  fioit  Major  Lond  {Icga 
Briftowe)  5  vidbos^  per  odo  annos  cxbibmt 
odtingentos  hcHnines  ia  navibos^  occupotoa;:^ 
et  haboit  operarios,  et  carpentarios>  mafaftsy 
&c«  omni  die  ceatum  homines, 

Pe  navibus  habuit  Ic  Mary  7  ArJiafi 

Canyngys  de  >  * 

Le  Mary  Radcljrf,  pondere       500  doliat^ 
Le  Mary  et  John»  pondere       90Q  doliatar« 
Conflabat  fibi  in  toto  400Q 
marcas. 
he  Gal3rot  Naris^  pondere  50  ddiati 

!LreCateryn,   pondere  140  doliatt 

Le  Marybaty  pondere  220  doliat, 

Le  Margyt  dc  Tynly,  pondere  200  doliat* 
Le  lytylle  Nicholas^  popdere      140  doliat, 

♦  P.  99,  t  Ibidt 

u 
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li^KateryndeBofton,  pondere  220  dglist^. 
ht  navis  in  Ifeland  perdita?  ^    A  y  f 
circa  pondus  y 

He  had  given  before  a  fliort  account  of 
this    excellent    man ;    which   authenticates 
many  things  found  in  Rowley.     *  Dominiw 
Willelmus  Cknynges,  ditiflimus,  et  fapiedtif* 
limusj  mcrcator  Villae  Briftoliae,  Decanus  Ec- 
clefiae  Wcftbery,  obijt  17  die  Npvcmbris  an-» 
no  Chrifti  1474 :  ct  exal(ta)tus  fuit  in  or- 
dinc   prefbyteratAs  7   annis  :    et   quinquies 
Major   diifte  Vill«   fuit,    clcftus  pro  Re- 
publics didra  Vilfse.     This  was  the  perfon, 
idiom  Rowlqr  with  unfeigned  regard  ftiles— 
•f*  a  grete  And  good  man,  thefavouryte  of  GoJ^ 
the  Jrknde  of  the  chyrche,  the  compayonne  of 
kyngesj  and  tbefadre  of  hys  natyve  cittie.     By 
the  death  of  his  father  and  an  elder  brother, 
Jic  came  to  a  large  fortune,  by  which  means 
he  was  enabled  to  raife  his  brother  John  very 
greatly  in  life ;  fo  that  in  the  year  1456,  h<j 
became  Lord  Ma3ror  of  London. 

And  put  his  broder  into  fyke*  a  trade. 
That  he  Lorde  Mayre  of  Londonne  towne  was  made, 

p.  283, 

This  is  verified  by  the  lifts  of  the  Mayor* 
in  X  Fabian,  Stowe,  &c.     Of  Sir  WilliaiKt 

Canyngc's 

♦  Itincrar.  Will.  Wor.  p.  83. 
t  See  Rowley's  Memoirs  of  William  Canynge,  p.iI7* 
X  There  is  however  great  reafon  (^  think  thiic  his 

name 
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Canjnige's  going  into  orders   to  avoid  the 
marriage  propofed  by  King  Edward^  we  have 
the  following  evidence,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt.     *  It  is  certain^ 
from  the  regijler  of  the  Bijhop  ofJVorceJier^  that 
Mr.  Canynge  was  ordained  Acolythe  6y  Bijhop 
Carpenter  on  igti  of  September,   14&7;   and 
received  the  higher  orders  of  Subdeacon,  Deacon^ 
and  Prieji,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1467.  O.  S. 
the  2d  and  i^th  of  Aprils  1468,  refpeSlively. 
We  find  farther  from  William  of  -f-  Wor- 
cefter,  that  he  was  at  laft  ma^e  Dean  of  Weil-- 
bury  :    for   which  place  Bifliop  Carpenter 
feems  to  have  entertained  a  great  regard,  in 
fo  much,  that  he  chofe  it  for  his  principal 
place  of  refidence  ;  and  wanted  it  to  be  made 
a  Bifhpp's  See,  and  to  be  united  to  Worcefter. 
X  Johannes  Carpenter  voluit  in  titulum  aflu- 
mere,  u^  Epifcopus  Wigorn  :  et  Weftburi- 
enfis  diceretur.    Hie  ex  veteri  Collegio,  quod 
erat  Weftebiriae,   novum    fecit,    et    prsdijs 
auxit,  addito  pinnato  muro,  porta,  et  turri-^ 
bus,   inflar  Caflelli.     The  bifhop  died,  re- 
name was  not  John  :  for  Fabian,  who  lived  ip  the  fame 
century,  and  was  himfclf  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  men- 
tions Canynge,  who*  was  a  Qrocer,  both  as  Mayor  and 
Sheriff:  and  in  each  of  thefe  capacities  be  ftiles  him 
Thomas. 

•  Introdudlory  account  by  Mr,  Tyrwhitt,  p,  xxiii. 

tP.83. 

X  Leland's  Itin.  v.  viii*  p«  ioo<  . 

cording 
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cording  to  ^Godwin  at  North  week^  and  was 
buried  at  Weftbury.  The  fame  is  faid  by 
Leland.  Johannes  Carpenter  Epifcopus  Wi- 
gorn :  erexit  magnam  turrim,  id  eft,  the  Gate 
Houfe,  apud  Herthifbiriom.  Obijt  ad  North- 
wike  cpifcdpi,  et  fepultus  apud  Weftbyry 
prope  Brightftow,  ubi  fuit  alter  -f  fundator. 

W  I  D  D  E  V  I  L  L  E. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  family  of  King 
Edward's  Queen  is  in  the  paflage  above  ftiled 
Widdeville  :  but  in  Hall's  Chronicle  it  is 
%  Woodville :  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by 
Grafton,  HoUinfhed,  Speed,  Baker,  Rapin, 
and  other  Englifli  hiftorians.  But  thofe,  who 
have  looked  into  manufcripts,  find  the  name 
exprcffedWideville,  and  Widdeville  j  and  fo 
it  occurs  in  extrads  made  by  Hearne.  Thus 
in  the  annals  of  Wilhelm  of  Wyrceftre,  we 
find  among  the  perfons  knighted  in  the  Tower 
by  King  Edward,  upon  his  marriage  with  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  Gray,  two  who  were  her  bro- 
thers :  Richard  Wydevile,  and  John  Wyde- 
vile.  See  Liber  Niger  Scaccarij  per  T.  Hearne, 
V.  ii.  p.  502.     The  author  had  juft  before 

♦  SoeGodwin  de  Prxful.  and  Le  Neves  Fafti.  p.  298. 

t  Leland.  Itln.  v.  viii.  p.  99. 

X  It  is  found  rendered  both  Woodville  and  Woodvilc. 

mentioned 
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mentioned  the  latter  of  thcfe  pcrfons  with 
this  remarkable  hiflory  annexed.  Menfc 
Januarij  Katerina  duciffa  NorfFolciae,  juven- 
cula  aetatis  ^  fere  j^^,  annorumj  maritata  eft 

Johanni  Widevile,  fratri  Reginas^  aetatis  xx 
annoruni.  Maritagium  diabolicum  :  vin- 
di(£ta  Bernard!  inter  cofdem  poftea  patuit. 
ibid.  He  in  another  place  takes  notice  of  the 
other  brother. — Riccardum  fFuievi/e,  mili- 
tem,  fratrem  Reginas  Elizabethan,  p.  517. 
The  king  wanted  to  change  him  from  a  £bl- 
dier  to  a  churchman ;  and  to  appoint  him 
Prior  to  the  convent  of  St.  John  of  Jerufa- 
lem  :  but  feems  to  have  been  defeated  in  his 
purpofe.  The  name  is  here  rendered  Wide- 
vile;  and  fo  it  occurs  in  a  fragment  at  the 
end  of  Sprot's  Chronicle  :  concerning  which 
Mr.  Hearne  has  the  following  note.  De 
Nuptijs  Edwardi  iv  ac  Elizabethae  Widevilc 
vide  fragmentum  illud  vetuftum  ac  egregium, 
lingua  venacula  confcriptum,  quod  ad  calcem 
Thomas  Sprotti  cdidimus.  The  paflage  is  as 
follows.  On  the  xxvi  day  of  May  the  queene 
Elizabeth  nvas  croivncd  att  Wejlmonfire  v>itb 
folemnitej  ivherc  as  ivere  made  Kni'^tes  of  the 
Batb^  as  I  kncwcy  the  horde  Huras^  Sir  Bir-- 
telot  de  Rybaire — Sir  John  Wydcviley  brother 
to  the  queene  -,  alfo  Anthony  Wydevile^  brother 
to  the  queene.  p.  294.  and  p.  296.     A  perfon 

♦  u  c.  fcrc  oftoginta  annorum.  p.  5CI. 

of 
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of  this  name  is  mentioned  far  prior :  fee  Lib. 
Nig*  Scacc.  p.  a  1 3,  Upon  whibh,  the  fame 
writer  has  the  following  note.  Hinc  liquet 
Widviilorum  familiam  admodum  effe  antw 
()aam :  immo  longe  vetuftiorem,  quam  vo« 
Itierunt  nonnulli.  He  iays^  that  Dugdale 
could  not  find  any  of  the  family  higher  tham 
the  37th  of  Edward  the  Third.  But  it  is 
certain^  that  one  Hugo  de  Widevile  is  men« 
tioned  in  Doomfday  Book»  as  holding  hukfar 
in  Nor&ampton(hire. 

Now  as  dl  the  printed  hiftories  of  Eng^ 
land  exhibit  the  name  of  this  L^y^  and  thofe 
of  her  family,  in  a  difierent  ntantier;  how 
came  G«  to  vary  from  diem,  and  to  exprels  it 
^Widdcvile,  inftead  of  Woodville?    The^ 
^taibn  was,  becaufe  he  had  not  recourfe  to" 
any  printed  hiftory .   There  is  reafon  to  thbaik^ 
that  he  never  read  Stowe- or  Speed;  mnch'' 
le(^  Hall  or  Grafton.     It  was  from  a  Manu* 
fcript  that  he  drew ;  from  one  of  that  col- 
lection, to  which  we  have  been  fo  ihuch  be« 
holden. 

Sir  TIBBALD,   or  THEOBALD^ 
GORGES. 

One  of  Matter  Canyngc's,  as  well  as  Row- 
ley's, mod  intimate  friends,  was  Sir  Theobald 

•  Sec  Mr.  Tyrwhitt^s  Preface  to  Rowley's  Pocms» 

X  8  Gorges,- 
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Gorges ;  whofe  family  feat  was  at  Wraxhall 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Briftol.  A  perfbn 
of  this  name  refided  there  in  the  time  of  Le- 
land.  Wrekejhale  is  a  ^  miles  from  Wike  to-^ 
wards  Brightejlow.  Here  hath  Sir  WylliamGorge 
a  vieane  old  Maner  place  in  a  'valley :  and  on  ecbe 
fide  of  it  on  the  hilles  is  afayre  parke.  _  I  tin. 
vol.  vii.  p.  98,  That  he  was  one  of  Canyngc'* 
friends,  we  have  the  following  remarkabU 
atteftation;  *  His  connexion  with  Mr.  Ca-- 
nynge  is  'verified  by  a  deed  of  the  latter ^  dated 
20  OBober,  1467 ;  in  which  be  gives  to  trujiees 
in  part  of  a  benefaction  of  £.  500  to  the  church 
St.  Mary  Redclife  certamjewells  of  Sir  Theobald 
Gorges^  Knight,  which  'bad  been  pawned^  to  bin^. 
for  £.  160.  He  is  ftiled  Sir  -f  Thybottc  in 
l^owley :  and  we  have  (he  following  hiftory- 
concerning  tlie  family  of  this  perfon,  in  Pryn. 
Brev.  Parliamenti  (Part  i.  p.  80,)  where  he 

•  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  Preface  to  Rowley's  Poems,  p.  xxv« 
+  We  find  the  name  cxpreflcd   much  in  the  fame 

manner  by  other  ancient  writers ;  and  particularly  by 

Rob.  of  Gloucefter. 

Tho  Tehaud  the  crchcbiflbp  futhth  ded  was. 

p.  469.  V.  T. 

In  another  place  fpcaking  of  King  Henry  the  Firft  keep- 
ing his  court  at  Chriftmas,  he  fays — 

The  kyng  held  at  Bromtone  ther  after  al  In  pcys. 

Hys  fefte  at  m/dwynter  myd  TV^tfwi  of  Bloys. 

p.  439.  1.  7. 
The  fame  perfon  is  called  Syr  Tybaudy  p.  436.  1.  18. 
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is  fpeaking  of  Sir  Theobald  Ruflel.     T:hefaid 
Theobald  by  htsfirft  wife  Eleanor^  daughter  and 
coheir  ofRalpb  de  Gorges^  a  baron  in  parlia-^ 
^nent^  temp.  Edwardi  Tertijy  bad  three  fons^ 
mSir  John ;  William^  who  died  without  ijfue ; 
^md  Sir  Theobald,  who  bore  the  name  and  arms 
%f  Gorges :  viz.  Lozingy,  Or  and  Gules  :  from 
wham  the  Gorges  of  Wraxhatl  in  Herefordjhire 
are  de/cended.     It  is  in  the  additions  to  Cam- 
den,  exprcflcd  Wroxhall,  and  placed  more 
truly  in  Somerfet£hire :    unlefs   there  were 
two  feats  of  this  family  of  the  fame  name  in 
different  counties.      JFroxhalt  fin  fome  old 
writings  called  Wrokejhak)  hath  been  for  a 
katg  time  the  feat  of  the  Gorges  :  of  which  an-- 
cient  family  Ralph  de  Gorges  was  in  the  ^jtb 
year  of  Henry  the  Third,  made  governour  of 
Sherburn  Cajilei  and  a  little  after  of  the  Caftle 
of  Exeter.    Britann.  p.  85.     We  are  farther 
informed  concerning  this  family,  *  that  Sir 
j^biond  Gorges  of  Wraxhall,  Somerfetfliire, 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  in  the  time  of  King 
Henry  the  Seventh,  married  Anne,  daughter 
of  John  Duke  of  Norfolk,  flain  at  Bofworth 
field.     By  her  he  had  a  fon.  Sir  Edward, 
feated  likewife  at  -f*  Wraxhall ;  anceftor  to 
Sir  Edward  Gorges,  created  by  King  James 
the  Firft  a  peer  of  Ireland,  by  the  title  of 
Lord  of  Dundalk. 

*  Sec  Collinses  peerage— Duke  of  Norfolk,  p.  64. 
t  Camden's  Britann.  p.  1393* 

Y  Sir 
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Sir  BALDWIN    FULFORD. 

This  perfon  is  mentioned  by  Lcland^  undef 
the  title  of  Fulford^  a  Knighte  ofFulford  in 
Devonjhire.  Itin.  v.  iii.  p.  4.  He  in  another 
place  exprefles  the  name  Fuliirte :  and  fpeak* 
ing  of  Lord  Holland,  who  was  Duke  of 
Exeter,  he  fays,  of  him.  He  was  Admirale  of 
'England:  and  fubjoins,  5;>  Baldwine  Fujfirtet 
a  Knight e  of  the  Sepulchre,  was  his  under  Ad^ 
miralle.  Itin.  v.  vii.  p.  8.  This  may  account 
for  a  particular  hiftory  given  of  him  by  Stowej 
in  which  he  is  reprefented  as  undertaking  a 
naval  expedition.  He  fliles  him  «S/>  Baud^ 
wine,  and  intimates,  that  he  was  a  zealous 
Lancaftrian  j  and  adtivc  in  the  fervice  of  his 
Prince,  King  Henry  the  Sixth  ;  but  unfuc- 
cefsfuL  Sir  Baudwine  Fulford  undertooke,  on 
pain  of  lojing  his  head,  that  he  would  defiroy 
the  Earle  ofWarwicke  (at  Calais)  But  when 
be  badde  Jpent  the  king  a  thoufand  markes  in 
money^  he  returned  again.  Stowc's  Chroh« 
p.  406.  b.  1.  47.  He  was  beheaded  at  Brif- 
tol  in  the  year  1461,  by  order  of  the  Earl  of 
March,  who  at  that  time  had  juft  taken  the 
title  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth •  This 
Prince  was  undoubtedly  irritated  by  the  lofs 
of  his  father  at  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
9  Wakcfieldi 
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-Wakefield,  and  by  the  cruelty  fhewn  to  many 

O^  his  friends,  who  had  been  put  to  death 

*hat  year   after  the  fecond  battle  of  Saint 

Albans.     Indeed  there  was  very  little  mercy 

Hiewn  on  either  fide  :  and  before  this  cxecu-r 

ition  at  Briilbl,  the  king,  after  the  battle  of 

Townton,  had  ordered  Sir  Thomas  Falford  to 

T)e  beheaded,  who  was  probably  of  the  fame 

family  as  Sir  Baldwin.      He  fuiTcred  witli 

.many  more  of   the    Lancaftrian  party  at  * 

ftexham  in  Northumberland.     Concerning 

"the  event  at  Briftol,  upon  which  the  poerft  of 

Howley  iS"  founded,  we  have  the  following 

mdences   afforded  us   by   the  learned   Mr. 

Tyrwhitt.     -f-  Sir  Baldwin  Ful^ord  . 'was  atr, 

tainted  with  many  others  ^  in  th^'gc'neral  qSl  qf 

attainder  y  i   Ediv.  IF.  hut  he  fee  ins  iS^oaiic 

Jbeen  executed  under  afpecial  CGmmiJJion  for  the 

trial  of  treajhnsy  G?^.  to! thin  the  toivn  ofB^iJioL 

^he  fragment  of  the  old  Chronicle  pullijtjed  by 

Hearne  at  the  end  of  Sprotti  Chronicq.'pS^Zg. 

^ays  only,  itcrn^  the  fame  yere  (i    Eaw.  IV.) 

was  takin  Sir  Baldewifie  Fu/ford,  and  belpeddtd 

at  Brijiow.     But  the  matter  is  more  fully  Ji  at  ed 

in  the  aSt^  which  pajjed  in  7  Edw.  IV.  for.  the 

rejiitution  in  blood  aiid  ejiate  of  Ihojnas  J^ul- 

ford  J  Knight  y  eldeji  fon  of  Baldewyn  Fulford^ 

late  of  Fulford  in   the  county  of  Devonjldirc^^ 

*  Stow.  p.  4.16.  He  is  mentioned  by  W.  of  Wyiv* 
ceftre  :  Sec  Liber  Niger  Scaccarij.  by  Hearne,  v.  ii. 
p.  491. 

t  Intr'odu<Sl(5ry  account  to  Rowley's  Poems,  p.  xviii. 

Y  2  Knight. 
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Knight.  Rot.  Pari.  8  Edw.  IV.  p.  i.  m.  13. 
In  ^e  poem  it  is  faid,  that  at  the  tune  of  tfaft 
event  William  Canynge  was  Mayor.  And 
agreeably  to  this^  in  the  adt  referred  to  above, 
we  find,  that  he  was  fo :  for  in  the  preamble 
of  this  adt  it  is  mentioned,  that  Sir  Baldwin 
was  upon  the  5th  of  September^  14619  at-^ 
teynt  of  dyvers  trefons  by  bim  daon  ayenft  the 
isng:  and  among  the  perfons,  who  fat  as  judges 
upon  the  occafion  at  Brifiawe,  in  the  Jhire  of 
Brijiowey  were — Henry  Erie  of  Eflex^  Wil- 
liam Haftyngs  of  Haftyngs,  Knt.  Richard 
.  Ghock,  *  William  Canynge  Moire.  And  in 
refped  to  King  Edward's  being  at  Briftol 
when  this  litppened,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  very  ju* 
dicioufly  obferves,  thzf^iftbecamnnffimjkti 
fom  after  the  ^tb  of  September^  as  is  mojl  pto^ 
bable^  King  Edward  migbt  very  pojibfy  be  at 
Brijiol  at  the  time  of  Sir  Ba/dewyn*s  exedution^ 
For  between  bis  coronation  and  the  parliament p 
which  met  in  November^  be  made  aprogrefs  fas 
the  continuator  of  St  owe  informs  us,  p.  41 6.  J 
by  the  font  b  coaji  into  the  wejl,  and  was,  among 
ether  places,  at  Brijlol.  As  to  his  taking  a 
view  of  the  whole  proccfs,  as  defcribed  in 
the  poem,  we  have  fo  far  evidence,  as  to  make 
it  highly  probable  :  for  which  we  are  again 
indebted  to  the  refearches  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt : 
whofe  words  I  will  again  take  the  liberty  to 

♦  Introdufl.  to  Rowley's  Pocjns,  p,  xix. 
(  quote^ 


quote.  Indfed  there  is  a  circumfiance^  ivbicb 
night  lead  us  to  belie^oe^  that  he  was  oSiuaHy 
ei  JpeStator  of  the  execution  from  the  Minfter 
"window^  as  defcribed  in  the  poem*  In  an  old 
^ucompt  of  the  Procurators  of  St,  Ewins  church, 
'nohicb  was  then  the  Minjier^from  xx  March  in 
the  1  Edward  IF.  to  i  jipril  in  the  year  next 
tnfuing^  is  the  following  article^  according  to  a 
copy  made  by  Mr.  Catcotfrom  the  original  book. 
Item  for  wajljynge  the  church payvenl 

ageyns   Kynge  Edward  IV.    ^^riuj  d.  ob* 
. .  corny  nge  ^ 

Though  many  of  the  circumftanccs  in  thit 
poem  are  in  their  nature  too  if?cdAfi(fcrablc 
to  be  generally  recorded  ;  yet  ^"^fiirtd,  thit 
there  arc  ftrong  evidences  in  flfer  fai^ou'r. 
In'the  firft  place  it  feems  prett/  plain  that 
Sir  Baldwin  mentioned  by  the  ^oet,  was  Sir 
Baldwin  of  f'ulford  in  Devonihire:  and  far- 
ther that  he  had  been  a  ftrong  advocstte  for 
the  Lancaftrian  caufe,  as  reprefentcd  by  Row- 
ley :  and  was  executed  at  Briftol  for-  Ym  alle- 
giance to  King  Henry.  It  is  likewife  mani- 
feft,  that  William  Canynge  was  undoubtedly 
at  that  time  Mayor  :  and  that  about  the  fiune 
time  King  Edward  had  made  a  progrefs  in 
the  weft ;  and  at  laft  came  to  Briftx)!,  agree- 
ably to  the  tenor  of  the  poem.  Laftly,  it  itf 
equally  certain,  that  the  Minfter  was  prepafitf 
for  his  reception  i  from  whence,  according  to 
■  •'    "  Y  3  the 
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the  poet,  he  was  a  fpeftator  of  the  tragedy. 
The  hiilory  of  the  pcrfon,  concerning  whom 
yrc  have  been  treating,  is  rather  of  a  private 
nature,  and  the  didance  of  time  confiderable : 
yet  we  find  a  wonderful  coincidence  of  cir-* 
cumftances  in  fupport  of  the  poet's  veracity^ 

ROBERT     CONSUL- 

Rowley  fays,  concerning  him{clf»  that  aft 

he  grew  pld,  he  was  liable  to  infirmities  ; 

an^i  he  adds,—*  ^fier  this  mifcbaunce  I  lived 

in  a  bcufe  by  tbe  Tower ^  wbicb  bad  not  been  r«f- 

payredi  Jince  Robert  Conful  of  Gloucefier  re^ 

payred  tbe  cqftley  and  wall.   Here  I  lived  warm. 

^'^Some  marks  it  coji  me  to  put  in  repayr  my  new 

boufe.     Of  the  perfon,  who  is  mentioned  in 

this  detail,  as  having  put  the  caftle  in  repair, 

we  have  the  following  account  in  Leland. 

•f  Robertus  Conful ^  horde  of  Brigbtfowe  cafile^ 

and  founder  of  St.  James  priorie  in  tbe  nortbe 

fuburbe  of  Brigbtfiow. — King  Stepben  toke  tbe 

town  of  Brightftow  by  force  from  Robert  Con- 

ful.   Itin.   vol.  vii.  p,  88.     Again :    Robert 

Conful  Cownte  of  Glocefarjbire^  buryed  in  tbe 

^iere  fin  the  cburcb  of  St.  James  J  in  tbe 

tnyddle  of  it  in  a  fepulcbre  of  gray  marble  fet 

*  Rowley's  Memoirs :  fee  MifcelL  in  profe  and  verfe 
^y  T.  C.  p.  128. 
t  Vol.  vii.  p.  85.    Sc?  alfo  vol.  vi.  p.  85. 
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^J>  upon  Jix  pillars  of  a  fmauU  hetbe.  In  his 
tumbe  ivas  found  a  nvritynge  in  parcbemenU 
concernynge  the  tyme  of  bis  deatbcy  and  nvbat 
he  %vas.  A  brewer  in  Brigbtjiow  bath  this  writ^ 
ing.  He  is  alfo  mentioned  by*  Matthew 
Paris  i  and  by  ^  Henry  of  Huntingdon. 
Were  it  not  for  thefe  fortunate  atteftations, 
the  account  of  a  perfon  named  Conful  in 
Rowley,  v/ould  have  been  looked  upon,  as  a 
fiftion.  By  other  hiftorians  he  is  generally 
ftiled  Robertus  Comes  Gloceftriencis ;  and 
Regis  Henrici  Nothus  %•  The  account 
given  by  Rowley  is  rendered  very  plain  from 
the  evidence  of  thefe  hiftorians. 

ROWLEY:  S     TOWER. 

We  are  further  informed  by  Rowley,  that 
as  he  grew  old,  he  became  very  infirm  i  and 
upon  that  account  removed  from  the  place, 
where  be  had  for  fome  time  refided,  to  an 
boufe  adjoining  to  one  of  the  towers  near  the 
caftle  wall.     This  tower  (as  I  underftand  it) 

*  Fratrem  Robert!  ConfuKs*  Matt,  Paris,  p.  !?• 
1.41 ;  alfo  p.  76.  1.  16. 

t  P.  392, 3.  He  fpeaks  of  the  title  as  not  very  uncom** 
mon  :  and  mentions  both  Viri  Confides^  et  Confularis^ 
See  Knighton,  p^  2386.  1.  43. 

X  Johan  Prior  de  Hagulftadt.  p.  266^  L  29.  Chron. 
Gervafij.  p.  1345.  I.  6o.  Nothus.  Johan  Bromtoiv. 
p.  1028.  !•  14. 

Y  4  had 
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had  :npt  been  repaired^  fince  the  time  that 
Earl  Robert,  furjiamcd  Conful,  had  repaired 
both  the  wall  and  the  caftle.  For  he  had  in 
the  .time  of  King  Stephen  invited  the  Em^ 
pfefs  M^ud  into  England  ;  and  accordingly 
hfid  talten  up  arms  in  favour  of  Henry  the 
Secondj  hi^  Nephew  :  on  which  account  he 
fortified  BriftoL  But* the  caftle  was  taken 
by  Kipg  Stephen :  and  as  caftles  of  this  fort 
fqecaed  only  to  countenance  difloyalty,  and 
harbour  rebels,  they  were  to  a  great  number 
in  the  next  reign  demolifhed  :  and  thofe, 
which  remained,  were  not  kept  up ;  but  for 
the  moft  part  by  length  of  time  fell  to  ruin. 
Hence  it  is  faid  by  Rowley,  and,  I  make  no 
doubt,  very  truly,  that  the  tower  next  to  his 
houfe  had  not  been  repaired  from  the  time  of 
Robert  Earl  of  Gloucefter:  and  he  intimates 
the  fame  of  the  town  wall  and  caftle :  which 
interval  amounts  to  near  three  hundred  and 
thirty  years.  There  are  caftles,  and  remains 
of  .caftles,  which  have  been  negledled,  and  in 
a  fliate  of  ruin,  from  that  time  to  the  prefent; 
which  acnounts  to  twice  that  number  of 
years.  We  have  the  following  account  in 
Leland,  both  of  the  caftle  and  its  towers,  as 
they  appeared  in  his  time.  In  the  cnjik  be  two 
coyorUs.  '  In  the  utter  courte,  as  in  the  nortbe 
"wcjleparteofity^  a  greate  dungeon  tower ^  ^c^ 
T^here  be  many  towres  yetjiandyngf  inbothe  tHe 
cowrtes,  but  all  tenditbe  to  ruine.  Ivm.  v.  vii^ 

Pr  84, 
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p.  84.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  infert  the 
hiftory  of  Earl  Robert  of  Gloucefter  at  large, 
as  we  find  it  in  another  part  of  this  Writer*^ 
Itinerary :  efpecially  as  it  contains  very  ma- 
terial evidinCe,  in  favour. of  Rowley,  con- 
cerning the  repairing  of  the  caftleof  Briftol 
by  this  perfon,  *  Mabilia  primogenita  (Filia 
Roberti  Haymonis)  nupfit  RobertOi  Filio. 
Notho  Henrici  Primi,  qucm  Pater  Rex  Hen- 
ricus  integro  honore  de  Gloceftre  infignivit^. 

Hie  Robertas  Nothus  -edificavit  Prioratun» 
I  Jacobi  BriftoUiae ;  et  membrum  fecit  Mor 
nafterio  deTheokefbyri. 

Robcrtus  Nothus  folebat  fingiilis  folenftK 
bus  diebus  habere  fccum  Abbatem  de  Theo- 
kelbyricurh  12  monachis  Briftolliae. 

Hie  Robertus  conjlruxit  Cajirum  de  Bri/ioBe^ 
ct  dedit  decimum  quen^^ue  lapidem  Caftri  aij 
fabricam  Capcllas  S.  Mariae  Juxta  MoQafhs 
rium  1  Jacob  Briftolliae. 

Robertus  obijt  prid.   Cal.  Novemb.    fbb 

a*.  D.  1 140.  a\  Stephani  12.     Sepultus  int 

choro  MonafteVij  S,  Jacobi  Briftolliae.  Leland. 

Itin.  vol.  vi.  p.  74.   Leland  had  before  given 

atteftation  to  his  bfeing  called  Robert  Ccnjidii 

as  he  does  here  to  hfs  buitding,  or  rather  it-!' 

building,  of  the  caflte«  Concerning  his  wifb't 

father^  Robert  Fitz  Haym,   1  have  fpokeQ 

before  in   the   chapter   concerning   Briftolj 

p.201. 

•  Itin.  vol,  vif  p.  74. 
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The  author  having  fpokcn  of  that  noble 
fibric  at  Rcdcliff,  which  he  ftiles  Our  Ladiis 
Cbyrchcp  fpcaks  of  the  great  expcnce,  with 
which  it  was  creded;  and  how  few  were 
capable  of  engaging  in  fuch  a  purpofe.  Upon 
this  Trutb^  which  he  has  introduced  as  a  per- 
fbn,  gives  him  this  excellent  piece  of  ad** 
vice. 

As  thou  haft  got,  give  almes-dedes  foe  ; 

Canyngcs  and  Gaunts  culde  doe  ne  moe.  p,  276. 

The  greateft  bcnefadlors  to  Briftol  were  peo- 
ple of  thefc  names.  Of  the  former  was  the 
perfbn>  who  by  means  of  Rowley  has  been 
brought  forth  into  the  knowledge  of  the 
worlds  after  a  ftatc  of  long  obfcurity.  Of 
the  latter  were  more  than  one,  who  are  taken 
notice  of  by  Lcland,  where  he  is^^iving  an 
account  of  the  place  at  Briftol  denominated 
from  them.  *  One  Henry  Gaunt ^  a  kni^bt^ 
fometime  dwelling  not  far  from  Brandon  bill, 
erected  a  college  of  Prijies  wit  be  a  majlar  on  tbe 
grene  by  St.  Auguftines  :  and  fine  after  be, 
qbaunged  tbe  firfi  foundation  into  a  certeyne 
iinde  of  religion ;  and  was  governowr  of  tbe 

♦  Vol.  vii.  p.  85. 
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hawfe  hymfelfe^  and  lyethe  buried  in  the  vefteryi 
tmdar  a  fiat  Jione.     This  baJ^at  the  defolucim 
mf  the  bowfe  t^co  marks  of  land f  by  the  year^ 
-•^Tbis  Henry  bad  a  bratber  cawfy'd  Ser  Maw^ 
ryce  Gaunt.      He  was  foundar  of  tbe  Blake 
Friers  in  Briftow,  Itin.  v.  vii,,  p.  86.  —  ^be 
Bkke  Friers  fiode  a  litte  bigbar  than  tbe  Gr^f 
on  Frome^  in  tbe  right  ripe  of  it.     Ser  Maw^ 
rice  Gaunt i  elder  brother  to  Ser  Henry  Gaunt ^ 
foundar  of  tbe  Gaunts,  was  foundar  of  *  this. 
Ibid»     What  is  here  ftilcd  the  Gaunt s,  was 
the   Collegiate  Church,  and  the   buildings 
belonging  to  it :  fo  denominated  from  the 
founder.     Camden  takes  notice  of  its  being 
ereded  by  Sir  Henry  Gaunt :  and  farther  tells 
us,  that  quitting  the  world  he  did  here  de- 
dicate himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  God,  p.  95. 
Perfons  of  this  name  are  mentioned  by  feveral 
writers.     Matthew  Paris  takes  notice  of  a 
Maurice  -f*  Gaunt,  who  joined  the  Barons  at 
Stamford,  in  the  year  1215:  and  was  after- 
wards together  with  them  excommunicated 
by  the  %  P^P«*     He  fays,  that  the  firft  of 
the  family  came  over  with  the  Conqueror  j 
and  for  his  fervices  had  a  portion  of  the  New« 

*  Briftolij  Ecclefia  CoUegiata,  nunc  Hofpitale.  Fuoi 
dator  prions  Henricus  Gaunt  Miles :  pofterioris  Tho- 
mas Carre  civis  opulentus.  H.  Orphani.  Nicb*  HarpSA* 
feld.  Hift.  Eccles.  Ang.  p.  772. 

+  P.  254.  1.  8. 

X  ^  277-  !•  51^         .  ^      ^ 

Forcft 
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Poreft  given  him  as  a  *  reward :  which  Wil- 
Ikm  kufus,  wbch  he  occupied  all  that  parr 
of^  the  country^  purchafed  of  him ;  or  dfe» 
made- an  exchange.  Empta  igitur  quasdam- 
lfearni>  viel  commutata,  a  quodam  Nobi]i»  M.* 
dfr  Gaunt^  qui  cum  Patre  fuo  venerat  in^  AnX 
^iam  ad  conquaeftum^  et  illam  acceperat.iti 
foFttt- retrii)utioni8j  &c*  p.  572.  1.  5,,        •    .> 


F  I  T  Z     H  A  R  D.1  N  G. 

The  poet  fpealciiig  of  the  WortTifes  *6f 
Briftol,  mentions  "         ' 

Fits;  Hardjngi^  Bithriqkus  and  Jwentie  moe.  -^ 

p.  289.  V.  35, 

The  father  of  this  perfon,  though  by  birth 
^  Dane>  was  in  the  fcrvice  of  V/illi^m  of 
Nornoandy,  and  fought  on  his  fide  at  the 
battle  of  Haftings.  On  this  account  he  was 
rewarded  with  large  demefnes  in  /he  coun- 
ties- of  Glouceftcr  and  Somerfet,  and  refided 
at  BriftoL  He  had  feveral  fons^i  one  of  which 
was  Roberta  the  fame,  who  for  his  ^enefa/c- 
tions  is  alluded  to  by  Rowley,  He  was  deeply 
engaged  on  the  fide  of  th<^  Emprefs  Matilcl^ 

*  This  was  probably  Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  yrbo  is  men- 
tioned by  Simeon  Dunelmenfis,  as  employed  in  the  north 
by  William  the  Conqueror.  Dc  Gdftii$  Reg.  Anglor. 
p.  198.  I.  C6, 

an4 
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and  of  hcr'^fofi  Hon'ry  the  Second  ;-diifing 
their  wars  with  Stephen  of^Blois :  and^iC^r 
hislferVices  hod  the  lordihip  of  Berkeley  be- 
-ihmed  upon  him ;  of  which  Roger  of  Berke- 
ieyhad  been  deprived.     He  refided  much^«t 
-Briftol ;  ar)d  is  faid  to  have  there  enterfcdnid 
♦  Dermot  Mac  Murrough,  King  of  Leiii^, 
-  in  Ireland,  when  he  came  over  to  iblicit  the 
rafiiftance  of  King  Henry.   :  He  was  aotad 
-for  works  of  piety  :  and  in  the  year  1148^ 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  AugUftine-MiH 
nailery  at  Briftol.     Of  this  we  have  an^  ac- 
count in  Robert  of  Glouccfler;  who  Aiks 
•  him  a  burgefs  of  Briftol. 

t  A  bourgcis  of  Briftowe  Roberd  Harding  " 
Vor  gret  trefour^  and  richeflfe  h  wd  wa&  mid  the  kiiig^ 
That  he  zef  him  and  his  eirs  the  noble  baronie 
That  fo  rich  is  of  Berkele  mid  al  the  feignorie. 
And  Chuike  Roberd  Harding  arerde  fochthe  y  wnt 
The  Abbeye  at  Briftowe,  that  ofSeint  Auftin  is. 

•  Sir  James  Ware's  Hift.  of  Ireland,  p.  3. 

t  P.  479.  1.  7.  It  has  been  objefled  to  Rowley's 
Poems,  that  oftentimes  for  feveral  lines  together,  if  you 
change  the  manner  of  fpelling,  the  language  bedbmes 
modern.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  in  the  lines  above 
quoted,  though  more  ancient  than  Rowley  by  two^xn* 
turies. 

A  burgefs  of  Briftol,  Robert  Harding, 
I*or  great  trcafure  and  riches  fo  well  Wi%  ^th^trkhig. 
That  he  gave  him  and  hisJieirs  the  noble  barony. 
That  fo  rich  is  of  Berkeley,  with  all  the  feignory,  &c« 

From  hence  it  apftear^^  thttt  thit  objeftion  is  of  little 

weight* 

.*  The 
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The  foundation  of  this  monafter]^  is  taken 
notice  of  by  *  Leland*  An*.  D.  1148.  3. 
Idus.  Apr.  die  videlicet  Pafcbae,  fundatio 
Monafterij  S.  Auguftini  Briflol,  et  congre- 
gatio  fratrum  ejuidem  per  DvSi.  Robertum 
Filium  Hardingi  praedidi.  He  had  juft  be- 
fore  given  an  account  of  his  father.  Har-^ 
dingus  ex  Regi&  profapii  regni  Dacis  ori- 
tindus  fuit  in  tempore  Gul.  Conqueftoris,  &; 
Briftoliam  inhabitavit  a\  Dnf.  1069  :  poftea 
Dns  de  Berkeley.  We  are  informed  by 
*f-  Camden^  that  of  the  ancient  ahd  original 
buildings  belonging  to  the  monailery  above-- 
mentioned,  a  great  deal  in  his  time  had  beea 
pulled  down.  But  the  principal  gate  re- 
mainedy  which  he  fays,  was  of  curious  work- 
manfhip.  There  was  an  infcription  upon  it^ 
which  is  to  be  found  both  in  him,  and  in 
Leland.  ~-Rex  Henricus  Secundus,  et  DoU 
'  minus  Robertus  Filius  Hardingi,  Filij  Regis 
Daciae,  hujus  Monafterij  primi  Fundatores. 
Itin.  V.  vii.  p.  85.  This  Robert  Fitz  Hard- 
ing died  in  the  year  1 170,  and  together  with 
his  wife  Eva  was  buried  in  the  monaftery, 
which  he  had  founded,  and  of  which  before 
his  death  he  became  a  canon.  Leland  takes 
notice  of  this  circumftancc. — ^An\p.  1170. 
die  S..  Agathiae  Virginis  obijt  Ds.  Robertus 

*  Itin.  vol.  vi»  p»  43« 

t  P-96,  7. 
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Filius  Harding^  Miles  ct  Canonlcus^  ac 
fundator  Monafter.  S.  Auguflini  BriftoUise. 
Itin.  vol.  vi.  p.  43.  ,  The  abby  in  the  time 
of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  was  changed  ta 
an  Epifcopal  See^  and  endowed  with  fix  pre- 
bends. The  ancient  church  is  now  the  ca- 
thedral. Robert  Fitz  Harding,  of  whom  we 
have  been  fpeaking,  had  feveral  fons :  one 
of  which,  named  after  him  Robert,  married 

,  into  the  family  of  the  *  Gaunts,  of  whom 
we  have  treated  before  :  and  his  pofterity  was 
called  by  that  name.  Th^  were  great  be- 
nefactors to  Briflol.     Maurice  the  eldeft  ion, 

9  married  into  the  family  of  the  Lords  of 
*f-  Berkeley  :  and  at  lad  obtained  that  Lord- 
ihip  ;  and  adopted  the  name.  From  this 
perfon  the  family  of  the  Berkeleya  is  ikid  to 
be  derived  ;  for  which,  among  other  autho- 
rities, we  have  that  of  Leland.  1^  Hbe  Jirfi 
nobiHtating  of  the  Berkeleis  of  Heron  was  about 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Firjie  or  Secunde.  And 
then  bare  they  not  the  name  of  Berkeley  but 
PitZ'Harding^  whereof  one  named  Robert  was 
a  Noble-man.  And  in  procejfe  the  FitZ'-HoTf- 
dinges  marriedwith  the  hey  res  generates  of  Barker 

I  ley  of  Dourejley ;  andfo  the  name  of  Barkeleyt 
was  taken  of  them  and  continued. 

•  Sec  Dugdale's  Baronage. — Berkeley, 
t  See  CoUins's  Peerage,  vol.  iv.  p.  4. 
I  Vol.  VI.  p.  49* 
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B  I  THR  I  C  K  U  S. 

There  is  (carcely  ftny  bUlory  referred  to  in 
>  the.poems^  about. whiclv.we.are  engaged,  fb 
obfcurc  as  «that  of  the  peribn  above.  No 
mention,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  is  made  of  him 
-  by  any  of  our  Englifh  hiftorians.  What  can 
bo  obtained,  is  principally  from  thoie  fcant^ 
lings  of  intelligence,  which  have  been  tranf^ 
mitted  to  us  through  the  diligence  of  Leland, 
and  fome  other  antiquaries,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  thenv  greatly.  ;  The  naoie  iticlf 

•  IS  of  great  antiquity,  and  occurs  more  than 

*  once  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle*^  It  is  exprefled 
Brictric,  Bithric,  Bithricus:.  but  the  name 
according  to  the  true  Saxon  orthography, 
feems  to  have  been  Brihtric.  Our  writers 
formerly  were  not  very  uniform  in  the  re- 
cording of  names :  fo  far  from  it,  that  we 

:^^  find  the  fame  name  varied  by  an  author  within 
<  the  compafs  of  a  few  lines. .  One  perfon  £o 
called  was  a  v^eft  S^xon  king,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Offa  the  Mercian :  he  reign- 
^  ed  fixteeii  years,  and  anno  800  was  buried  at 
♦  Warcham.  There  was  another,  the  bro- 
ther of  Edric,  who  held  Mcrcia  under  -I*  Ca- 

•  Saxon  Chron.  p.  63, 1. 24.       t  Ibid.  p.  137.  1. 13. 
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nute  the  Grtat  t  but  for  his  repeated  treach- 
ery was  by  order  of  that  prince  flain.  There 
Vras  another,  a  fon  of  iElfget,  an  *  Earl  of 
Devonfhire.  Thefc  arc  fexpreflod  -f  Brihtric ; 
from  whence  we  may  learn  thd  true  Saxon 
appellation  of  the  perfon  medtioAedJn  the 
poems.  -'  . 

Leland  in  his  Itinerary  has  tranfmitted  a 
carious  traft  taken  from  the  Archives  of 
Tcwkefbury  Abby.  Ex  libello  de  Antiqui- 
tate  Theokefberienfis  Monafterij.  In  this  the 
benefactors  and  patrons  of  that  monaflery  are 
enumerated:  and  after  aferies  of  many  of  high- 
er antiquity,  the  writer  comes  dowh  to  Bric- 
tricus^  the  fon  of  Algar,  who  is  the  perfon 
fpoken  of  by  the  poet.  He  together  with  his 
4kther  had  been  a  great  friend  to  theihonaftery 
of  Cranburne  in.  the  fame  county,  j  Al- 
gato  fucceflit  Bri<3:ricusi  Hij  ampliaverunt 
Monafterium  de  Croneburne/  We  may  from 
hence  perceive^  that  he  was  a  Saxon  ;  and 
probably  a  defcendant  of  Brihtric  the  king, 

^^Saxon  Chcon.  p.  151.  1.  7« 

f  The  name  however  is  at  times  varied.  The  brother 
of  Edric,  mentioned  above,  is  exprefied  Brichtric  by 
Simeon  Dunelmenfis,  p.  ii8.  1.  28.  Brithric  by  John 
Bromton,  p.  770.  1.  60.  and  Brtfiric  and  Bridricus  by 
Aadulf  de  Diceto«  p.  445.  1.  i.  .  Roger  Hoveden» 
.p.  43p.  1.  37.  We  muft  not. therefore  wonder,  if  Brih- 
tric of  Briilol  had  his  name  varied  in  the  fame  manner. 

X  Leland«  vol.  vi.  p.  72,  73. 
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w&o  is  alio  mentioned  as  a  patron  of  Tewfcef* 
bury,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  buried  *  there^ 
By  this  muft  be  meant  that  his  body  had 
been  trai>fiated;  for  he  is  mentioned  in  the 
^  Sajion  Chroqicle  above  quoted^tc  hare  been 
btfried  af  Wardum.  The  lail  of  this  umc^ 
who  was  the  ib»  of  Algar,  lived  at  the  tunc 
of  the  Conqueft*.  He  was  the  ^ery  perfon^ 
whofe  lands  were  mortgaged  Co  Hardingt  the 
Dane^  as  has  been  mentiooed  before«  The 
hiftory  c^  this  perfoo  is  very  extraordinary  ^ 
and  I  believe  only  to  be  obtained  from  wbaa 
is  left  us  of  the  ancient  Tewkelbury  natMir 
fcript.  It  is  nunifeft  that  he  was  a  auw  -of 
great  confequence^  Earl  of  OlovoeAerc  audi 
that  among  other  places  he  held  his  reiideace 
at  Briftol.  He  viras  fent  upon  an  embA%  ti» 
Normandy  ;  and  as  we  may  infer  in  the  tim^ 
of  Edward  the  ConfefTor.  Here  he  law  the 
Lady  Matilda,  daughter  of  Baldwin  Earl  of 
Flanders  ;  who  conceived  a  great  efteem  £6e 
bimj,  and  made  him  a  tender  of  her  love. 
]^ut  he  rejected  her  offers,  which  in  the  end 
proved  the  caufe  of  his  ruin.  She  was  fooa 
afterwards  married  to  a  perfon  of  more  con- 
fequence,  the  Dolce  of  Normandy,  the  Coa-^ 
queror  of  England  :  and  ever  retained  a  bit- 
ter reientment  for  the  flight,  which  ihe  bad 
fuffered.     %  Bridtricus,  Imbaffiator  in  Nop* 

♦  Lcland.  r^U  vi.  p.  72.  f  P-  ^> 

t  Leiand  Itiii.>  val^  vi.  p.  7^. 

^  mannil 
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tMSmA  fefatavit  nuptias   Matildis^    poftea 
Uxoris  Gul.  Conqueftoris.     This  writer  ob« 
{^tves,  that  Wiiliam  afterwa):d8  got  pofleiiioil 
bf  England. —  *  Anno  D.  io66»  Gulielmus 
pox  Nofniann.  acquifivit  Angliam.     Upon 
this  the  Qgeen  £pcms  to  have  taken  the  firft 
opportunity  of  profecuting  her  revenge  j  and 
hnoiediately  fued  to  the  King  to  l^ve  Brih« 
trie  put  into  her  hands:  which  reqneft  was 
granted.     She  accordingly  got  him  ieized  in 
one  of  his  lordihips^  where  he  happened  at 
that  time  to  be  refident  i  and  fent  him  cloie 
prifoner  to  Winchefter;  in  which  confine- 
ment after  fome  time  he  died,    'f  Bridxicus^ 
Dn\  Glouftrias  captus  in  manerio  fuo  de 
Hanleiii  et  Wintoniam  duAus ;  ubi  fine  li* 
beris  obijt.     Hanley  is  in  Worcefterfhire, 
where  there  was  not  only  a  manor,  but  a  caf- 
tie ;  both  of  which,  as  we  learn  from  |  Cam- 
den, belonged  to  the  Earldom  of  Gloucefter« 
Upon  his  death,  the  Queen  took  this  lord- 
ifup  to  herfelf.     §  Matildis  Regina  honorem 
Gloceftris  mortuo  Bridtricb  ceptt.     When 
the  Queen  died  it  was  feized  upon  by  the 
Ring.     There  is  another  part  of  Leland, 
where  this  hiftory  is  given;  and  probably 
£rom  different  authority :  but  attended  with 
fbme  miflakes,  which  may  be  rectified  by  th&t 

^  Leland  Itin.  vol.  vi,  p.  73.  t  IWd. 

t  Bntami.  p.  6a6.         S  Ldtnd,  Itin.  vol.  vi.  p.  73. 
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which  has  preceded.    Heliafd  jaft  irtciltioftccf 
iElwerd,    Earl  of  Gloudefter,  the  repnfe<^ 
founder   of  Cranebourne   Priory ;    and  he 
theft  adds,^ — ♦  T/>is  Mkoerdus  badafunne  callid 
BriSiricei  Erie  of  Ghceter  abdute  the  tyme  oftbf 
cumming  of  Duke  Wylliam  of  Normandie  ynto 
England.    Matildis  wife  to  Wylliam  Conqueror 
aficid  BiBrice  yn  gifte  of  her  husband:   and, 
having  hym,  put  bym  yn  the  cafielle  of  Hanley 
befide  Saresbyri^  and  ther  he  dyed.     Sum  fay^ 
that  Matildis  wold  have  had  hym  afore  Duke 
William  to  her  husband  %  but  (he)  refufing  it  had 
after  hard  favor  at  her  handes.     There  are  (e- 
veral  miftakes  here  :  he  was  not  confined  in 
the  taftlfe  of  Harilcy  :    nor  was  that  cafUe 
near  SalHbury.     The  place  of  his  confine- 
ment was  at  Winchcfter,  where  he  \  died ; 
as  has  been  fhewn  before.     The  author  fub- 
joins-^^y^^f  King  gave  the  proferment  of  the 
Counte  of  Glocefter  onto  bis  wif  Matilde.     Af- 
ter it  it  came  to  Robert  Fitz-Haymo  of  the  bkde 
of  Duke  Rollot  nephew  onto  King  William  Con- 
queror.    This  happened  in  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  as  I  have  before  mentioned.  Gu- 

*  Leland.  Itin.  vol.  vi.  p.  85* 

t  Here  Brihtric  is  called  Bridrice  an^  Bi^lrice  by  tl^a 
fame  writer,  within  the  compafs  of  fpur  or  five  lines : 
and  the  Queen  Matilda  i$  rendered  in  tHe  fame  page,  and 
nearly  in  the  fs|me  fpace  Matilde;  and, Matildis.  Add 4a 
this,  inftead  of  Algar  his  father  is  called  ^Iward  :  which 
perfon  was  his  grandfather.  See  Leland,  vol.  vi.  p«  72* 
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lidLoius  Rttfos  proceflu  temporis  dedit  hono- 
ceoi  GJocfiftrisp  Robeto  Filio  Httymonis,  cum 
amni  libertate^ '  qu^  earn  tenuit  Bridtqcus^ 
Lcland  *  Itin.  v.  vi.  p.  73..  With  the  Earl- 
dom, pf  Gloccfter,  he  had  the  lordfliip  of 
Briftol.     From  him  by  his  daughter  Mabilc 

It  came  to  Robert  ConfuL  and  others  of  that 

,•-■■■■  -     f^  ' 

faQiily^  the  great  benefactors  of  that  place. 

Aod  Biyflow  thour  hys  wyfe  was  alfo  hys* 

Rob.  of  Glouceft.  p.  433. 

As  the  Conquerour  firft  gave  the  lordfhips 
of  Brihtfic  to'his  Queen,  we  find  in  confe- 
quence  of  it,  that  fome  part  of  his  eftates  was 
puce  n^ortgaged  to  Harding  the  Dane:  for 
M^hiCh  W€  have  the  authority  of  Domefday 
jB0ok.  Jt  is  *  there^iaid,  that  Harding  held 
Whitenhort  in  Cpm.  Qlovic.  pf  Earl  Qriiftric 
in  mortgage/ 

As  Brihtric  was  a  perfon  of  fo  great  power 
tmd  confequence,  we  may  fuppofe,  thai  he 
V*lis  not  an  idlp  fpe^ator  pf  the  troubles 
brought  upon  his  country,  when  it  was  in^ 
iradl^d  by  the  Normans ;  but  that^  he  took 
part  with  Harold,  to  oppof<;  the  common 
'^enemy.  In  fhort  fuch  an  eminent  pei-foa 
could  not  fail  of  being  prefent  at  the  battle 
pf  IJaftings.  I  do  not  know  of  any  hiftory 
to  authenticate  this  :  but,  what  is  extraordi- 
nary, he  is  thus  reprefented  in  the  poem  con- 

^  Domefday  Book.    Qloucefter. 
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cerning  that  battle.    And  what  is  ftiil 
remarkable^  he  is  introduced  at  the  head  of 
the  very  people  from  BriAol. 

Bythric  and  Alfwold  beddethe Brlfbwe band. 

p.  143*  V.  !!<• 

We  fin4  here>  as  we  have  in  many  pa0aj^ 
before^  a  wonderfiil  coincidence  of  circum^i^ 
fiance^  in  confirmation  of  the  hiftory  afibrde4 
us  by  the  poet. 

FESCAMP,  or  FESCHAMP. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  SirWilliamf  Ctffi|iitf*ei 
Rowley  informs  us,  that  he  tranflatcd  Hit 
Battle  of  Haftings  from  a  Saxon  Mff.  wkk^ 
he  had  purchafed.  That  one  copy  of  it  hk 
left  with  Mafter  Pelham  of  Aftileyj  wl» 
was  to  have  given  him  a  compeniktioh  for  his 
trouble.  But  vpon  his  making  him  a  y^iSt 
on  that  account  afterwards,  he  was  grea^ 
difappointed ;  and  could  obtain  neither  rao* 
pey  nor  copy.  And  the  reafon  wzs  ikmi  «• 
he  informs  us  himklf  i^^Z did  goe  f9  jfJbA^^ 
mafier  Pe/Aam,  &c. —  iut  bis  ladie  being, (f  ilk 
family  of  the  Fifcamps^  of  whom  fame  ttb^s^oft 
Jaid,  be  told  me,  be  bad  burnt  it;  and^^MM 

^  See  MifcelL  in  profe  sod  verfi^  by  T.  Clii^BrlWi 
Lrondon  1778.  p.  I27, 

bav€ 
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Bine  me  iamt  too,  if  I  did  not  avaunt.  Dur^ 
ittg  tkis  dinn  bis  wife  did  c&me  out,  and  made  a 
dlrm,  tojpeak  by  a  figure^  *W9uld  have  overfounded 
the  bells  of  our  Ladie  of  the  CKffe.  T  was  fain 
fontent  to  gett  away  in  a  fafejkinn.  The  cir- 
camftances  alluded  to,  which  gave  thi^  great: 
^fence^  are  contained  in  the  following  lines. 

Nexte  Fefcampe  felle,  O  Cbrcifte,  bow  h^de  his  fat^ 
To  die  the  leckedft  knyghte  of  all  the  thronge  \ 
His  fprite  was  made  of  malice  deflavate, 
Ne  ihoulden  find  a  place  in  anie  fonge,  &c;. 

P-  »54-  V-  341^ 

This  was,  what  aggrieved  the  Lady  fo  forely  c 
who,  it  feems,  could  not  bear  the  di/grace^ 
which  was  brought  upon  her  famiily. 

If  C.  were  the  author  of  this  poem,  I 
iCamiot  ponceiye,  how  he  coujld  arrive  at  this 
name :  nor  what  could  induce  him  to  annex 
^lis  piece  of  hiilory  to  it^  I  know,  it  has 
httn  £iid;  that  he  might  eafijy  have  accefs  to 
tke  books,  which  copta^i  Battle  roll ;  and 
tttim  thence  borrow  this  nanjie  with  many 
others  that  he  has  introduced.  But  what 
Ktfbit  is  there  to  think,  he  h^d  ever  heard  of 
Bhttle  roll ;  or  that  he  was  the  leaft  conver* 
iant  in  the  books  in  which  it  is  contained  ? 
JBefides,  the  name  in  that  lift,  as  we  find  it  in 
HoIHnfiied,  is  Fliichampe :  and  if  that  ht 
not  the  name,  it  is  not  to  be  found  there  at 
ail.    If  C*  bad  accefs  to  this  lift,  how  came 
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tit  not  to  copy  the  name  ^s  he  found  it  ?  Bf 
£>me  it  is  expre^ed  Fefkamp ;  particularly 
in  the  lift  of  Qraffpn  :  and  that  of  Wilhcln* 
de  Worpcftrc  by  Hearnc.     The  true  hiftory 
of  it  is  this.      The  names  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  who  attended  Wijliam  the  CoO"* 
qucrour,  were  for  the  moft  part  taken  froni 
the  pl.ices  of  their  rcfidence  in  Nopnandy. 
Such  were  Sacchevile,  Lungvile,  Bernvile, 
Greenvile;  Lungchampe,  Beauchampe;  apd 
among  others^  Felchamp.     It  is  the  name  of 
a  fmall  town,  not  a  great  way  from  Dieppe ; 
but  ft  ill  nearer  to  Havre  and  Harfleur,     I 
cannot  be  ipduced  to  believe,  thajt  C.  was  ap^ 
prifed  of  t^is,  for  his  knowledge  in  geogra- 
phy will  be  found  to  be .  very  limited ;  of 
which  I  fhall  afford,  good  proofs  .  The  tr.uc 
name  was  certainly  Fefcampe,  or  Fefchampe. 
J^s  to  the  chaf  a<fler  given  to  this  unfortunate; 
knight  in  the  poeoi,  \t  :wa$  undoubtedly  fa 
exhibited  in    the  original,   which  Rowley. 
copied  u  and  the  account  of  the  ladji's  rer 
fentmept.  upon  this  fcore,  with  all  its  conic-, 
quences,  is  too  artlefs,  and  too  well  connected 
to  have  been  a  forgery.     The  only  hiftorian»* 
who  like  Rowley  has  tranfmitted  this  naaie 
truly,  is  Matthew  Paris.     He  fpeaks  of  one 
6f  the  family,  who  was  niade  Prior  of  Wy- 
mondham,  or  Wyndham,  in  Norfolk.     But 
hCf  like  his  anceAor,  was  found  deficient^* 

as 
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u  we  learn  from  this  writer.  ♦  Loco  auteni 
Radulphi  de  Witeby,  Prioris  de  Wymond* 
ham,  Gulielmum  de  Fefchamp,  virum  minus 
quam  expediret  difcretum,  fubrogavit  Abbas. 
In  confequence  of  his  inability,  he  was  foon 
turned  out.  I  mentioned  above  the  name 
being  by  -f-  Rowley  and  Matt.  Paris  tranf- 
mitted  truly :  My  reafon  is,  becaufe  it  agrees 
with  the  name  of  the  place  in  Normandy,- 
from  whence  it  was  taken :  which  is  a  fure 
teft.. 

However,  it  is  certain,  that  though  fome 
of  this  name  may  have  behaved  ill,  yet  it  was 
;a  ricfpedtable  family :  one  of  which,  called 
Remigius,  was  in  the  reign  of  Rufus,  Bifhop 
of  Dprchefter :  but  finding  that  the  place  was 
]}0t  af  fufiicient  note,  being  greatly  fallen  to 
4ecay,  he  h^d  the  intereft  to  have  the  See 
removed  to  Lincoln.  He  is  fpoken  of  as  a 
perfon  of  a  noble  an4  liberal  mind  by  Wil- 
liam of  J  Malmfbury,  and  others.  One  in- 
ftance  of  his  ipunificence  appears  in  his 
buiM^Pg  ^t  his  own  coft  the  Cathedral  of  his 
new  See.  He  was  oppofed  in  the  profecution 
of  this  work  by  Thomas  the  Archbiftiop  of 

^  Vitae  San£U  Albani  Abbatum.  p.  lax. 

t  By  Rowley  it  is'cxprcffed  Fcfca,inpc  :  by  Matthew 
Paris  Fefchamp  :  the  difFerence  is  of  little  confequence. 

X  See  Will.  Malmfburienfis  de  Pontiiicibus.  p.  290. 
I#ambarde*6  Typ.  and  Hift.  Di£t.  p.  91,  and  182* 
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*  York  :  but  we  arc  told  by  Henry  of  Huit^ 
tingdon,  that  he  did  not  regard  his  obftruc- 
tions.  -f  Remigius  vero  nihil  ducens  impe- 
titionem  ejus  non  jfegiiiter  opus  inceptum 
peregit :  peradtumque  Clericis  dodrin^  et 
moribus  approbatiffimis  decoravit.  Brat  fi- 
quidem  ftaturi  parvus,  fed  corde  magnus : 
colore  fufcus,  fed  operibus  venuftus.  He 
lived  to  fee  the  completion  of  this  great 
work :  but  died  in  logi,  two  days  before  the 
dedication.  Le  Neve  mentions  him,  ao4 
exprefles  his  name  truly  ^  Fefchamp. 

NIGEL    or   NYGELLE. 

The  poet  in  his  fecond  Eclogue  introduces 
a  perfon,  whofe  father  is  gone  with  King 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  in  his  war  to  the 
Holy-Land :  and  for  whofe  fafety  he  offers 
up  his  prayers. 

Sprytcs  of  the  blefte,  the  pious  Nygelle  fed 

Poure  outeyer  plefaance  onn  mie  fadrcs  heddc.  p.  6. 

I  take  this  poem  to  be  of  great  antiquity; 
nearly  as  old  as  the  times,  to  which  it  refers  : 

*  Rerum  Ang.  Script,  poft  Bedam.  p.  ago.  See 
Henry  Knyghton  de  Event.  Ang.  2364. 

t  Rerum  Ang.  Script,  poft  Bedam.  p.  371.  The 
like  is  mentioned  in  Chronicle  of  John  Bromton.  p^  983* 

J  Faffi.  p.  148. 

though 
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though  it  fccms  to  have  fufFered  fome  altera* 
tion  by  the  principal  perfon,  through  whofc 
hands  we  have  received  it.  We  my  fuppofe 
the  Nygelle,  who  is  made  the  Speaker,  from 
his  being  (tiled  the  pious,  to  have  been 
fome  faint-like  perfonage :  and  probably  an 
Abbot  or  Prior  of  a  monaftery,  founded  by 
one  of  his  family.  In  this  Eclogue  he  anti- 
cipates all  that  he  wiflies ;  and  gives  a  cu« 
rious  and  prophetic  defcription  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  Chriftian  army  in  Paleftine ;  and 
of  the  fuccefles  in  confequence  of  it.  By 
the  fequel  we  find,  that  his  father  Was  one 
of  thofe,  who  had  embarked  in  this  expedi- 
tion with  King  Richard :  and  whom  he  has 
the  fatisfadlion  to  fee  upon  his  return  landing 
from  his  (hip;  before  he  had  well  finished 
the  invocation  made  for  his  fafety^ 

The  name  feems  to  have  been  very  ancient  ^ 
and  came  firft  to  England  with  the  Conquer- 
our..  It  appears  to  have  been  originally 
from  Coutances  in  Normandy;  as  we  may 
infer  from  William  Gemiticenfis,  p.  634^ 
^-  33-  ^^^  ^f  ^^^5  name  was  at  the  Holy 
War,  as  we  may  learn  from  John  Bromtonj^ 
p.  1 191:  who  mentions  Nigel  de  Mow- 
bray among  thofe,  who  loll  their  lives  dur- 
ing the  fiege  of  Acra  :  A.  D,  1191.  It 
may  not  be  eafy  to  determine  precifely  con- 
cerning the  perfon  referred  to  by  the  poet ; 

Z  6  and 
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and  whom  he  makes  the  fpeaker  io  the  poems* 
Yet  fo  much  lijg;ht  may  poflibly  be  obtained^ 
as  to  fhew  fome  propriety  in  the  invocation  ; 
and  that  a  real  faA  was  alluded  to. 

I  have  mentioned^  that  this  perfon  from 
his  title  of  pious^  feems  to  have  belonged  to 
fome  religious  houfe :  which  might  have 
been  founded  by  one  of  this  name.  For 
we  read  of  people  denominated,  Nigel  and 
i^itz-Nigel,  who  were  remarkable  for  their 
devotion ;  and  were  the  founders  of  feveral 
churches,  ^nd  convents.  We  find  by  Harpf- 
field,  that  a  monaftery  exided  at  Grefley  ia 
Derbyshire,  founded  by  one  of  this  name. 
Grefleyas  Templum  San£ti  Georgij  fundavit 
Gulielmus  de  Lyons,  di(ftus  Fitz-Nigell, 
Normannus,  p.  751.  Another  church  and 
convent  is  mentioned  by  the  fame  writer  in 
Chefhire  at  Norton.  Templum  San£he  Maris 
fundavit  Gulielmus  Fitz-Nigel,  p.  751.  A 
third  occurs  near  Oxford.  Oxonij  Templum. 
Sanftae  Maris  Ofneyenfis  fundavit  Robertus 
filius  Nigelli,  fratris  Roberti  D'Oiley  Nor- 
rnanni.  A.  D.  1 1 29.  Monachi  Nigri  Canones. 
Harpsfield,  p.  768.  This  place  is  fpoken  of 
at  large  by  Lambarde;  who  fays,  that  the 
convent  was  eredled  at  the  perfuafion  of  E- 
dith,  the  wife  of  this  Robert.  And  that 
fhe  was  led  to  it  by  the  conftant  chattering 
of  fome  Pies,  whenever  fhe  took  her  walks 

in 
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u  the  meads  of  Ofney.  This  chattering  of 
the  birds  was  interpreted  to  her  by  a  CanoA 
of  St.  Fridefwyde,  as  an  admonition  towards 
that  pious  purpofe.  *  Typog.  Hift.  p.  260* 
This  Robert,  or  at  leaft  a  perfon  of  the  fame 
name,  is  mentioned  by  Leland-  as  a  bene- 
factor to  the  monaftery  of  Bethlefdene. 
Vol.  vi.  p.  42.  A  Nigel  de  Mowbray  found- 
ed the  Priory  of  Saint  Mary  Overles.  And 
a  perfon  of  the  fame  nan^e  confirmed  many 
lands  to  the  Monks  of  Monkfkcrby  in  War- 
wickfhire;  which  had  been  given  by  Nigel 
his  grandfather,  and  by  other  anceftors. 
Dugdale,  vol.  iii.  p.  231.  a.  In  the  reign 
of  Rufus  there  was  a  Nigel,  Abbot  of  Lille-^ 
ihull  in  agro  Salopienii.  Dugd.  vol.  ii.  p.  144. 
There  were  like  wife  bifliops  of  this  name : 
one  of  which  is  mentioned  as  prefiding  at 
Ely,  in  the  year  1130.  There  was  alfo  a 
Nigel,  a  Monk  of  Canterbury,  who  lived  in 
^e  time  of  Richard  the  Firft,  and  is  taken 
notice  of  by  T.  Hearne  in  his  notes  to  Wil- 
liam of  Newbury,  p.  806.  He  mentions  a 
letter  of  this  perfon  to  William  Bifhop  of 
Ely,  in  which  he  complained  of  fome  of  the 
clergy  being  expelled  from  the  churches  of 
Canterbury  and  Winchefter.  The  biihop  to 
whom  he  wrote,  was  William  Longchamp, 
whom  we  find  to  have  been  confecrated  in 

f  Sec  alfo  Pugdale't  MqomSU  vol.  ii.  p.  136. 
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the  yfear  1189:  which  was  the  firft  of  the 
^bove  King  Richard.  The  hiftory  of  this 
Nigel  agrees  very  well  with  the  times  alluded 
to  in  the  poem :  but  whether  he  is  the  per- 
fon  there  mentioned  cannot  be  determined. 
Perfons  of  this  name  occur  in  Doomfday 
Book,  among  thofe  who  held  lands  of  the 
Conqueror.  It  does  not  feem  to  hav«  been 
ftriitly  an  hereditary  name :  yet  it  ran  ii> 
particular  families* 


CHRISTMAS    GAMES. 

The  account  given  of  thefe  games,  wasr 
compofed  by  C. ;  and  contains  very  little 
that  is  new  or  fatisfavflory.  Yet  he  had  a  rc- 
trofpedt  to  the  Mff.  which  he  had  read ;  and 
out  of  thefe  produced,  in  an  irregular  man- 
npr,  what  little  he  had  gained.  One  inftancc 
to  this  purpofe  we  may  perceive  in  the  fol-. 
lowing  account.  *  j4  Regijier  of  the  Nunnery 
(fKeynJham  relates ,  that  William^  earl  of  Glo-- 
cejler^  entertained  two  hundred  knights  witlK 
tilts  and f or  tuny s^  at  his  great  manor  of  Keyn'- 
fham.  This  place  had  been  a  nunnery,  and 
lay  in  ruins :  but  was  rebuilt  by  the  perfon 
above  mentioned.  To  this  Leland  bears 
witnefs,  who  fpeaks  of  hin>  by  name.     tilU 

♦  Mifccll.  in  profc  and  verfe  by  T.  C,  p.  Fjr^ 

Ham 
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Sam  Erk  of  Ghcefiar^  foundar  of  the  MoBo/b'^ 
rye  of  Cmmfoamt  gave  the  pr0rfeBuri  amd  Md^ 
tMrJbipe  of  the  Schole  in  Brigbtftow  toCaineftkam, 
mid  tooke  it  from  the  CaUnderies^  Itin.  voL  ra. 
p«  74.  Of  the  hofpitality  of  the  fimflly  I 
have  fpoken  before,  in  the  accomit  given  of 
Robert,  the  father  of  this  per£bn.  Robettw 
Nothus  iblebat  finguUs  felennibiis  diebua 
habere  fecum  Abbatem  de  Tbeokefliyri  com 
1 2  Monachis  Briftolise.  ib.  vol.  viii.  p.  74. 
This  Abbey  of  Cainfham  was  cbttpgctfittitB 
reAoration  to  an  houfe  of  Black  FiyarSi. 
KeynihainisTemplum  SandtseMari^  fuibdavit 
Gulidmus  Dux  Gloceftriae.  M.  Nigti  Mo** 
nachi.  Harpsfeldyp.  772.  Lelandtdlsais^tiKtf 
Robert,  the  firD:  Earl  died,-— pridk  Ctl.  N<»^ 
vembres  fub.  a\  D.  1140,  &c.  He  dma 
adds— <julielmus  ejus  filius  iucccific.  Thxsat 
in  uzorem  Hawifiam  filiam  Conaitis  Lscftr- 
ceftrise,  genuitque  ex  ea  RobertttBi,  qui  aats 
patrem  obijt. 

Sepultus  fuit  Robcrtus  in  Abbal^  4S? 
Caineiham,  quam  Gulielmus  g«s  Pat«r  \st^ 
filij  fui  Roherti  memoriaA  <r«xe^t«  1^. 
L  6«.  p.  74* 

F  O  R  T  U  N  IE  5- 

That  Chatterton  had  manofcripts  before 
liim,  from  whence  he  extraded  jfome  f£  thefe 

fhort 
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ihoTt  Kifloriesy  I  am  perfuaded^  both  frofti 
thefe  hiftories  being  fo  remote,  and  di£Bcnlt 
to  be  traced  ;  and  alfo  from  the  terms^  with 
which  they  are  accompanied,  being  fo  very 
unconmion.     An  inftanp  to  t'l-.^  pnrpoftf  w^ 
have  in  the  paffage  above,  about  William 
Earl  of  Gloucefter-*-wAd  entertained  two  bun* 
dred  knights  with  tilts  and  fortunys^      One 
would  at  firft  think  that  this  was  a  miftake 
for  tUts  and  tournys.     But  it  is  not  fo  :  for 
we  find,  diat  of  old  Tournaments  were  filled 
Fortunes.   Accordingly  Matthew  Paris,  treat* 
ing  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  fpeaks 
of  a  folemn.  tilting,  held  by  the  Earl  Maref^ 
chal  Gilbert,  near  ♦  Hertjford,  in  which  he 
loft  his  life :  and- he  ftiles  it  fortunium.  Dum 
autem  teniporum  volubilitas  mundo  diverfis 
fie  cafibus  alluderet,  et  illuderet.  Comes  Ma-*- 
Tefcallus  Gelebertus,   cum   quibufdam  alijs 
nobilibus  juxta  Hertfordiam,  quantum  jactt 
Arcubalifta,  more  militari,  quoddam  Hafti* 
ludium,  quod  vulgariteryir/i^m«/»— — appel- 
latur,  ad  virium  cepcrat  eft  excrcuit  cypcri- 
menta.  p.  565.  1.  47.     It  occurs  in  aitother 
place,  where  the  king  is  expoftulating  with 
the  brother  of  the  dcceafcd.    Et  tu,  Walterc, 

*  According  to  Robert  of  Gloucefter,  the  Toiirna* 
ment  was  at  Ware. 

At  the  tornment  of  Wareine  Sir  Gilebert  the  Marfchal 
Defouled  was  thoru  mefauntre,  &c.        p.  $29.  !•  29. 

qui 
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qoi  nifc  invito  tt  prohibente^  in  cbfttemptilni 
mcum^  ipfe  torneamento  interfutfti»  et  fo* 
j^flice  illud  Fortunium  appellifti,  qu4  ra« 
tioDe»  qui  ^^onte,  poftulas  hxreditatem  ? 
Ibid.  p.  57airft.  4)^-— Fortunium:  Haftilu^ 
dium,  toraeamentum^  Du  Cange^  The 
teros  feems  to  be  peculiar  to  England :  and 
even  here  by  no  means  very  common. 


FARTHER  OBSERVATIOI^S  upon 
the  Ordination  of  Mafter  W^  Canynge. 

The  account  givea  of  this  events  and  alfo 
of  the  caufe  by  which  it  was  brought  about# 
is  thus.de£:ribed  in  the  *  Memoirs  by  Row- 
ley.  in  \the  year  Kyng  Edward  came  to  Brif^ 
toWp  misj^er  Cannings  fend  for  m^  to  avoide  4 
marrige  niobicb  the  Kyng  "was  bent  upon  between 
bim  and  a  Ladie  be  neer  badfeen^  of  tbe  fa^ 
mike  of  tbe  •{•=  JViddeviles.  I'be  danger  wen 
mgb,  unlefs  avoided  by  one  remedee^  an  bolie  one^ 
wbicb  was 9  to  be  wdained  afonn  ofboly  churcb^ 
beyng  frankefrom  tbe  power  of  Kynges  in  tbat 
ca/tf  and  cannot  be  wedded. --^Mr.  Cannings  in-^ 
fiauntfyfent  me  to  Carpenter^  bis  good  friend^ 

^  Sec  Mifcell.  in  pro(c  and  verfe,  &c.— by  Thomas 
Chatterton^  p.  125)  6. 

t  It  18  fo  exprefTed  in  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Tyr« 
wbitt  ia  bis  Preface  to  Rowley's  Poems,  p.  xxiii* 

A  a  bijhop 
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iijbop  of  fVorceJier ;  and  the  fry  day  following 
was  prepaird  and  ordaynd  the  nexte  day^  the 
date  of  St.  MatAew,  and  on  Sunday  fung  his 
fr/l  mafs  m  the  church  of  our  Ladie^  to  the  iff- 
tanijinng  of  Kyng  Edward^  Uc.  I  have  men- 
tiooed  die  very  curious  evidence  brought  by 
Mr»  Tyrwbitt  from  the  Worcefter  ♦  Regiftcr 
in  confirmation  of  this  hiilory.  By  that  we 
are  informed,  that  Mr,  Cannynge  was  or- 
dained by  Bifhop  Carpenter  on  the  19th  of 
September,  and^  received  the  higher  orders  af-, 
terw^rd».  This  is  a  ilrong  atteflation  to  the 
truth  of  Rowley,  both  in  refpefl:  to  the 
matter  o£  fad,  and  the  tinoe  of  year,  when 
ijC.  happened.  The  Biihop's  Regifter  fays, 
that  it  was  upon  the  19th  of  September: 
ai)d  in  the  account  given  by  Rowley,  it  is 
masked  by  the  day  of ,  St.  Matthew  >  which 
is  preciiely  the  fame  feafon  of  the  year. 

But  the  whole  may  be  flill  proved  to  a 
greater  degree,  of  accuracy.  In  the  account 
by  Rowley  we  are-  only  told,  that  Cannynge 
wafi^examti)ed  upoA-a^  Friday,  admitted  upon 
aSatttr<iay,  and  then  did  duty  upon  a  Sunday. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Bidiop's  Regifter 
fpecifi^s-  the  year,  when  he  was  admitted,  to 
have  been  14675  and  the  day  of  the  month, 
the  I  qth  of  September.  Here  then  is  the  tcft, 
by  which  the  authenticity  of  our  author  is 

*  See  Ilitroduai6Ti  to  RWJ^'s  Fbems,  ^  xxlii. 
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to  be  tried.  If  thefe  evidences  on  each  fide 
do  not  correfpond^  the  whole  fidls  to  the 
ground*  Was  therefore  the  i9di  of  Septem^ 
ber^  in  the  year  fpecified,  a  S^urdayi  and 
was  the  preceding  day  (the  i8th)  a  Friday  t 
and  the  fubfequent  in  confequence  of  it  t 
Sunday^  as  Rowley  has  taught  us  to  fuppoie  ? 
Laftly^  do  we  find  at  this  feafon  of  the  yeaf 
the  fkft  of  St.  Matthew  ?  It  may  be  proved^ 
that  every  one  of  thefe  circumilances  is  true  t 
for  by  a  retro-calculation  it  will  appear^  that 
the  19th  of  September  was  a  Saturday  %  and 
the  other  days  of  the  week  precifely  as  re-* 
prefented  :  all  which,  in  refpedt  to  the  wri-* 
ter's  veracity,  is  little  fiiort  of  demondta*-^ 
tion. 

I  once  thought,  that  there  was  a  fmall 
miftake  in  the  account  above  given,  which 
had  arifen  from  the  words  not  being  accu- 
rately tranfcribed :  and  could  be  rectified  with 
great  cafe.  We  find,  that  the  afiFair  of  Mafter 
Canynge  was  very  prefiing:  and  there  was 
no  time  to  be  loft.  The  parties  therefore^ 
which  were  concerned,  made  ufe  of  the  great- 
eft  expedition.  According  to  the  words  of 
the  tranfcript— O;;  the  friday  Canninge  wop 
prepared,  and  ordaynd  the  next  day,  the  date  rf 
St.  Mathew  j  and  on  ^v^x^ky  fung  bisfirfi 
Mafs.  But  the  next  day  to  Friday,  the  i8thy 
was  Saturday  the  19th,  which  could  not  be 
the  day  of  St*  Matthew:  for  the  day  of  that 
A  a  2  Saint 
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Saint  is  the  20th  of  September ;  and  marked 
inthe  Calendar  D.  And  as  the  Sunday  let-p 
tcr  for  the  year  1467  was  D,  the  day  of  St. 
Afatthewy  that  is  the  vigil  or  faft,  does  not 
regularly,  come  next  to  Friday ;  but  muft  pro-^ 
|>erly  have  fallen  upon  a  Sunday.  Hence  it 
is  plain,  that  Friday  was  the  i8th»  and  Sa^ 
turday  the  19th  of  that  month  :  which  Satur- 
day intervened  between  Friday,  arid  the  day 
of  St.  Matthew,  There  are  three  fadls  men-- 
fioned  of  Canynge ;  which  took  up  the  fame 
number  of  days  for  their  completion :  his 
freparation^  admiffion  \  and  hx^jirji  performance 
of  fervice  in  the  church,  all  which  by  the 
Regifter  of  Worceftcr  are  (hewn  to  have  been 
compleated  at  the  time,  and  upon  the  very 
days,  fpecified  by  the  author.  The  only 
feemipg  defedl  was  the  placing  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's day  upon  the  19th,  or  Saturday,  inftead 
of  Sunday.  But  I  was  alTurcd  by  a  very 
learned  friend,  that  every  thing  was  right : 
for  it  was  the  conftant  ulage  of  the  church, 
when  the  feftival  happened  upon  a  Monday> 
to  keep  the  faft  on  the  Saturday  preceding, 
and  not  on  the  Sunday.  And,  I  believe,  in 
all  Collegiate  Churches  and  Colleges  th& 
cuftom  is  ftill  adhered  to. 

This  is  a  very  extraordinary  confirmation 
pf  the  hif^ory :  and  the  procefs,  which  was. 
fliort  in  confequehce  of  the  exigency,  may 
ftroin  hence  be  very  fatisfadtorily  made  out. 

.   Rowley 
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Rowley  was  about  the  middle  of  September 
fent  to  the  Biihop  at  Weftbury.  His  words 
are,  Mr.  Canynges  injlauntfyfent  me:  and  we 
may  prefume,  that  Canynge  immediately  fol- 
lowed, upon  the  Bifhop  being  ready  to  admit 
him.  The  courfe  of  the  tranfaftion  in  all  its 
circumftanccs  was  in  the  following  order. 


September  1467.     Sunday  Letter  D* 


£ 
F 
G 
A 
B 
C 

D 
E 


16 

18 

20 
21 


On  Wednefday,  or 

Thurfday,  Rowley  fent  to Bp.  Carpenter, 
Friday,  Canynge  goes  over,  &  is  prepared, 
Saturday,  the  Faft  of  St.  Matthew ;  he 

is  ordained. 
Sunday — He  firft  performs  duty. 
Monday,  the  Feaft  of  St.  Matthew. 


The  words  of  Rowley  are  therefore  in 
every  refpedl  true.  Mr.  Cannings  inflauntfy 
Jint  me  to  Carpenter  j  bis  good  friend^  Bijfjop  of 
IVorceJier  -,  and  the  Friday  following  ivas  pre- 
paird ;  and  ordaynd  the  nexte  day^  the  day  of 
St.  Matthew  :  and  on  Sunday y  fung  his  firji 
mafs  in  the  church  of  our  Ladie. 

I  have  taken  notice,  that  Canynge  after  all, 
was  obliged  to  pay  three  thoufand  marks  to 
obtain  the  king  s  forgivenefs :  a  fum  incre- 
dible, were  it  not  for  the  evidence  of  William 

A  a  3  of 
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of  Worceftre.  He  mentions  the  fad  at  large : 
and  fhews  from  the  unmenfe  trade  and  wealth 
of  this  perfon^  that  it  was  no  more  than 
might  be  expeded  from  him.  In  fhort, 
though  the  hiftories  be  remote^  of  a  pri« 
vate  nature^  and  obfcure,  yet  mofl:  of  the  cir« 
cumftances  mentioned  by  Rowley  concerning 
his  friend  Canynge ;  of  his  riches^  magni- 
ficence and  repute ;  alfo  of  his  brother  and 
family;  of  £i(hop  Carpenter,  and  his  ordi« 
nation  under  him,  &c.  &c.  are  verified  by 
fubfequent  writers. 

It  is  to  be  obferved^  that  in  the  account 
above  given  by  Rowley  of  his  valuable  friend ; 
he,  who  before  was  ftiled  fimply  Matter  Wil- 
liam Canynge,  is  now  diflinguiihed  by  the 
title  of  Sir  William.  From  hence  fome  have 
been  led  to  think,  that  he  had  been  *  knight- 
ed  by  King  Edward.  But  the  truth  is,  he 
had  now  been  admitted  into  holy  orders; 
and  was  a  prieft :  and  it  is  upon  this  account^ 
that  the  title  is  conferred.  It  was  expreifed 
both  Sir  and  Sire,  and  we  have  the  following 
curious  hillory  of  it  in  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's 
Glofiary  to  his  excellent  Edition  of  Chaucer. 
Sire :  n.  Fr.  Sicur,  Seigneur.  A  re/peBful 
title  given  for  mei^ly  to  men  of  various  defcrip^ 
tions^  as  well  as  to  knights.     Sire  Knight,  839. 

*  Sec  Mifcell.  in  profe  and  verfe  by  T.  C.  p.  118. 

Sire 
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Sire  Clerk f  842.  Sire  Monk^  3120.-^—/^ 
was  Jo  ujiiolly  given  to  prtefts^  that  it  has  even 
crept  into  A^s  of  Parliameat.'-^ — Hence  a  Sir 
yobn  came  to  be  a  nicknamifor  a  Prieft.  See 
Gloff.  vol.  V.  p.  192.  Agreeably  to  this  in 
thefe  very  poems,  we  read  more  than  once  of 
Sir  Roger  the  Parfon,  p.  13.  v.  ij.  and  of  a 
perfon  ftiled  Sir  Prieft*  To  thefe  might  be 
added  numberlefs  inftanccs  from  other  wri- 
ters ;  particularly  the  noted  Sir  Hugh  Evans 
in  Shakefpear.  I  have  before  mentioned* 
the  atteftation  of  William  de  Worceftre,  con- 
cerning the  hiftory  of  this  celebrated  perfon 
Can3mge.  He  there  fpeaks  of  his  deaths 
which  happened  in  the  year  1474 :  and  idiles 
him  *  Dominus  Willelmus  Canynges  :,  which 
agrees  with  the  title  of  Sir  given  in  Engli(h. 
Had  he  fpoken  of  him  before  his  ordination 
in  1467,  he  would  have  only  called  him— 
Magiftcr.  There  is  a  happy  concurrence  of 
circumftances  in  all  thefe  inquiries:  and 
frefh  light  feems  continually  to  arife  in  con» 
firmation  of  the  whole. 
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OBfervations  upon  the  Names  in  dif- 
ferent Lifts 
The  Sieur  de  Bonneboe 
Names  of  Saxons 
Bithric  or  Briiflric 
Alric  and  Algar 
Eilward 
Alfie 
Alured 
Alfwold 
Goodrick 
ToffeFm 
Mervyn 

Hercwardc  t. 

Bertram 
Normanne 
Manne 
Tatwync 
Continuation. 
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AUTHORITIES 

FOR  PERSONS  MENTIONED  BY  THE  POET  IN  THB 

BATTLE   OF   HASTINGS. 


THE  names  of  the  Normans,  nvhich 
occur  in  this  poem,  are  in  great  mea- 
furc  found  to  correfpond  with  the  records  of 
the  times.  Thofe,  who  are  willing  to  bdieve, 
that  the  young  man  of  Briftol  was  the  author 
of  thefe  compofitions^  fuppofe,  fhat  he  got 
fcis  intelligence  from  the  well-known  Roll  of 
Battle  Abby.  But  that  lift  will  not  fufficc 
for  one  half  of  the  perfons  mentioned:  thougk 
their  names  may  be  in  great  meafure  afcer^ 
tained  from  other  authorities.  There  are  fe- 
veral  lifts  befides  that  of  Battle :  but  they 
are  fo  little  obvious,  ijiat  I  can  hardly  think, 
that  Chatterton  was  at  all  acquainted  with 
them  :  though  he  is  faid  to  have  had  accefs  to 
^  Circulating  hibrofy.    Thi&  muft  have  been 
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but  a  poor  help  towards  the  obtaining  of  that 
knowledge,  with  which  thcfe  poems  abound. 
In  refpeft  to  the  lifts  fpokcn  of,  there  are 
eight,  of  which  I  (hall  principally  make 
ufe  :  and  they  all  differ  greatly  from  one 
another.  In  Holinftied  we  have  two  of 
them  5  the  Norman  catalogue,  taken  from 
the  Chronicles  of  William  Tailleur;  and 
the  Roll  of  Battle:  and  in  Stow  we  meet 
with  the  fdme :  yet  I  fpeak  of  them  as  differ- 
ent lifts,  becaufe  they  are  found  vcr^  unlike 
upon  comparing.  Stow  has  likewife  pre- 
ferved  another  catalogue  to  the  fame  purpofe, 
for  which,  he  fays,  he  was  indebted  to  Maif- 
ter  Thcmas  Scriven,  Efquire.  To  thefe  fix 
is  to  be  added  a  lift  prefer ved  ^>y  John  Brom- 
ton,  and  to  be  found  in  the  colledtion  ftiled, 
Scriptores  Angliae  Decern,  p.  963.  The 
names  are  claffed  in  couplets  according  to 
their  terminations,  and  made  to  rhyme.  The 
laft  lift  is  that  of  Wilhelmus  Wyrccftcr;  to 
:be  found  in  Hearne's  Edition  of  the  Liber 
JNiger  Scaccarij,  vol-  ii.  p.  522.  The  names 
jare  here  too  for  the  moft  part  claffed  accords 
ing  to  their  terminations,  but  not  in  rhyme. 
Both  Hollinftied  and  Stow  have  applied  to 
the  fame  fource  for  intelligence :  to  the  Chro- 
nicles of  William,  or  Guilliam,  Tailleur 
for  the  Norman  Chronicle ;  and  to  the  Battle 
Roll  for  the  other  lift.  But  they  vary  greatly 
both  in  refpedt  to  numbers  and  n;Suiies.     Ac« 

cording 
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cording  to  Holinfhed/ the  former  contaiM 
the  names  of  260  perfons.  The  Battle  lift 
644.  According  to  Stow,  the  former  has  but 
151  names;  and  the  latter  but  406.  In 
Grafton  the  Roll  of  Battle  amounts  to  647. 
In  the  ancient  catalogue  from  Mailer  Thomas 
Scriven,  there  are  only  375.  The  Chronicle 
of  John  Bromton  affords  only  240:  that  of 
Wilhelm  of  Wyrcefter  amount  to  323. 
Thefe  all  differ  from  one  another  :  and  have 
each  fome  particular  names,  which  are  not 
preferved  by  the  other  writers.  Hence,  what 
is  not  to  be  found  in  fevcn  lifts,  may  often 
be  obtained  from  the  eighth.  The  names 
may  be  ftill  farther  authenticated  from  the 
Norman  nobility,  mentioned  in  the  early 
reigns  after  the  Conqueft  by  Matthew  Paris^ 
and  other  writers.  The  hiftories  alfo  of  many 
of  the  perfons  may  by  thefe  helps  be  afcer-»» 
tained. 

How  much  one  catalogue  varies  from  an- 
other, may  in  fome  degree  be  feen  from  the 
fubfequent  fcheme :  where  all  the  Norman 
names,  mentioned  by  the  poet,  are  intro- 
duced in  a  column  :  and  oppofite  are  placed 
the  feveral  lifts,  in  which  they  are  to  be 
found. 


G.  iignifies 


•  W. 


Anguil 

Auben< 

D'Aub 

AufFroi 

DeBec 

De  Be< 

Du  Br<  • 

Beautn 

Bonob( 

DuBu". 

BoteV. 

Claren 

Camp; 

Chanti 

Chatd  . 

Chive: 

Deftoi 

Sieur  '. 

Fefcai  " 

Fitz  c ' 

DeGi 

Hube:  "^ 

Fitz: 

Long' 

DuL 


W. 


W. 
W. 


W. 


W. 

w. 
w. 

r.w. 

.w. 


/ 


Broc. 

Bonriobault. 

G.  Botevilk. 

Campeny, 
Chantelow. 
Chattclein, 
Shevile. 


Flifcamp  and  Flefcamp. 
G.  Gowcr. 


G,  Logcvillc. 
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OBSERVATIONS  upoo^  the  KAM0S,, 

I  havc'  mentioned,  that  manjr  of  theft 
names,  introdirced  by  the  poet;  are  to  be 
found'  itt  our  ifengltfh'  hiftorians  :  parricolariy 
»  Matthew  Paris ;  and  in  that  colfeflioiii 
fUIed  Hiftorfe  Ahglicse  Scriptorcs  Aiitiqiiii 
Of  thefe  names  the  following  are  the  moA 
remarkable.  Atibeney,  Beer,  Beamnon«i 
Beke,  Btoqiie  or  Broc,  Burlie,  Botevilayne^ 
Clermont,  Greyle,  Moleyns^  Nebofs,  No** 
reice,  Pikenny,  D'Eftoutville;  Tracy,  Tan- 
kerville,  Warren, 

But  however  they  may  be  by  thefc  mean^ 
authenticated,  we  may  from  thi^  inve{)$gationy 
andfrom-tbedifpofition  of  the  fcheme  abovey 
perceive,  that  they  lie  fcattered,  and^re  not 
uniformly  to  be  obtained  from  any  writer : 
nor  without  long  and  laborious  inquiry.  And 
ev^n  when*  they  ai^  fuppofed  to  be-fonai'^ 
they  are  not  always  expreffed  precifely  in  the 
fame  manner.  Soma  of  the:  names  appear  at 
&r&  (o  flrange,  that  were  it  not  for  the  evi« 
deuces  above ^  afforded,  one  would,  imagine^ 
that  they  never  exifted ;  but!  that  they  weirt 
formed  at  hazard  to  fill  up  the  poem.  Such 
are  theSieur  Doullie  and  Bartrammel  Manne^ 
and  the  Sicur  de  Bonneboe»  For  fpsie^few 
10  there 
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there  feems  to  be  no  authority ;  fuch  as  the 
Sleur  de  Laque :  unlefs  we  fuppofe  this  to  be 
a  miftake  for  de  Lacy.  A  perfon  of  this  name 
appears  to  have  been  of  great  eminence ;  and 
upon  his  fettling  in  England^  had  large  pof- 
feflions  given  him  by  the  Conquerour.  In 
like  manner. the  perfon  called  by  the  poet 
Chivellois  is  the  fame^  vrho  by  William  of 
Worceftre  is  ililed  Sbevile.  And  we  may 
prefume^  that  Chantillon  is  no  other  than 
the  Cbantelow  of  Battle  Roll  and  Bromton^ 
Hence  we  may  perceive,  that  in  fofne  in-» 
fiances  the  names  are  more  truly  expf^fTed  by 
the  poet,  than  by  fome  of  our  hiflorians, 
For  the  proper  name  of  Normanne  we  havfi 
no  authority  in  any  lifl :  I  (hall  however 
bring  fufficient  evidence  hereafter,  that  fuch 
z  perfon  exifted  i  and  that  he  came  over  with 
the  Conquerour. 


The   SIEUR    DE   BONNEBOE. 

This  perfon  is  faid  to  have  been  flain  by 
Egelrede  in  the  Battle  above  mentioned :'  an4 
the  account  given  of  him  agrees  well  with 
the  hiftory  of  Ihe  times.  We  are  informed^ 
that  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  he  had 
made  a  vifit  to  that  prince  :  whofe  court  is 
known  to  have  fwarmed  with  foreigners.    He 

there 
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there  at  a  Tournament  won  the  heart  of  a 
Saxon  lady,  whom  he  married,  and  carried 
with  him  to  Normandy :  and  by  her  he  had 
two  children.  But  being  obliged  to  attend 
the  Duke  in  his  expedition  againft  Harold,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  (lain  in  the  battle* 
The  poet  fays  of  Egelrede-— 

He  couch'd  hys  launcc,  and  ran  wyth  micklc  myghte 
Ageinfte  the  breft  of  Sieur  de  Bonoboe. 

p.  216.  V.  135. 

He  dy*d  and  leffcd  wyfe  and  chyldren  twcinc. 
Whom  he  wyth  cheryfliment  did  dearlie  love ; 

In  Englandes  court  in  goode  Kynge  Edward's  regne, 
Hcwonne  the  tylt,  and  ware  her  crymfon  glove,  &c. 

And  thence  unto  the  place,  where  he  was  borne 
Together  with  hys  welthc,  and  better  wyfe^ 

To  Normandie  he  dyd  perdie  returne. 
In  peace  and  quietnefie  to  lead  his  lyfe. 

And  now  wyth  fovrayn  Wyllyam  he  came. 
To  die  in  battel,  &c.  p.  217. 

The  name  of  this  perfon  does  not  occur 
in  the  lifts  of  Battle  Roll ;  nor  in  that  of 
John  Bromton,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
fame,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Chronicles 
of  Normandy,  and  cxpreffcd  Lc  Seigneur  Bon- 
nebault.  This  Boneboe,  or  Bonnebault,  was 
one  of  the  principal  perfons,  who  led  the 
Archers  of  *  Rueil  and  Bretviel^  with  thofe 
from  other  places  in  Normandy:  to  whofe 

*  Chron.  of  Normandy  by  Guilliam  Tayleur ;  quoted 
byStow^  p.x04« 

Bb  Ifkill 
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ikill  and  addrefs  the  vidory  of  Hafiings  was 
chiefly  owing. 

The  xiamesy  of  which  we  hare  been  treat-* 
ingf  were  obvious  to  a  perfon  of  the  times, 
and  ever  ready  to  be  produced,  when  the 
writer  had  occaiioa  to  mention  them.  But  it 
is  feen  in  refpeft  to  us,  who  live  {x>  long  after 
t)ie  event,  how  fcattered  they  lie,  and  how 
difficult  to  be  obtained.  The  compofitioa 
muft  therefore  have  been  by  an  early  hand. 
To  think  that  the  real  author  went,  and 
gleaned  for  thefe  evidences^  is  idle.  Who- 
ever goes  fo  far  for  ftraw  and  flubble  to  make 
his  bricks  will  never  raife  an  edifice* 

NAMES    OF    SAXONS. 

Farther  Obfervations    concerning   Brithric 
or  Bridric. 

If  we  meet  with  thefe  difficulties  iq  oor 
refcarches  concerning  the  Normans„  th,ere 
will  be  found  fUll  greater  in  refpedl  to  the 
Saxons ;  of  whom  no  lifts  have  been  tranf^ 
mitted.  The  brothers  of  Harold,  (Tofti, 
Gyrth,  and  Leofyne)  are  well  known.  They 
W*e  too  much  interefted  in  the  revpliitiioD» 
which  happened^  not  to  be  recorded.  But 
of  the  other  perfons  mentioned' on  the  iaitae 
fide,  there  is  hardly  a  trace  left  in  die  accounts 
10  of 
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of  thofc  times :  fo  that  to  many  they  may . 
have  appeared  as  imaginary  charafters,  the 
work  of  poetical  fancy.  For.it  is  not  Only 
difiicuh  to  get  any  infight  into  the  general 
occurrences  of  their  lives ;  but  even  to  arrive 
at  ^authorities  for  their  nanres  :  as  hardly  any 
of  them  are  to  be  found,  where  we  might 
raoft  naturally  expedt  them.  Yet  fuch  per- 
fons  did  really  exift,  as  fhall  be  abundantry 
ihewn.  They  were  of  great  rank  and  emi- 
nence irt  their  time;  and  had  large  poffef- 
fions  ;  however  filcnt  hiftorians  may  be  con- 
cerning them.  In  fhort  they  were  by  no 
means  imaginary  pcrfbnages,  as  has  been,  I 
believe,  by  many  furmifed. 

It  happens  fortunately,  that  there  are  ibme 
evidences  ftill  remaining,  though  not  very 
obvious,  by  which  their  hiftory  may  be  au- 
thenticated. Thefe,  to  which  I  allude,  may 
be  found  in  Doomfday  Book  :  where  the 
identity  of  the  perfon§  fpokcn  of,  may  with 
great  probability  be  afcertained  from  the  ef- 
tates,  which  were  forfeited  at  the  Conquefl:« 
•  Briftric,  of  whom  I  have  before  made  men- 
tion, 

*  This  name  is  cxpreffcd  Briftrfc,  Brittrkk,  Bitbric^ 
and  Efibtric*  There  was,  as  I  have  before  mendonedy 
a  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons  fo  called,  who  married  Ed- 
burga,  the  daughter  of  King  Offii.  His  name  is  ren« 
dered  by  Robert  of  Brun,  Brictrick  :  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  Byrthric :  and  Brithriek  by  Speed,  and  fe- 

B  b  2  vcral 
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tion,  is  no  where  taken  notice  of  by  any  re- 
gular hiftorian.  We  cafually  learn  from  Le- 
land,  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Algar.  And  he 
was  alfo  Earl  of  Glocefler,  and  Lrord  of 
Hanley :  in  confequence  of  which  he  held 
other  lands  in  the  county  of  Worcefter ; 
where  that  lordfhip  was  fituated.  This  we 
may  learn  from  the  evidence  of  the  Doomf- 
day  Record. 

*  De  eodem  manerio  tenuit  Bri^ric,  filius 
Algar,  unam  hidam  ad  Bifelege  (in  Com. 
Wirceftre)  &c. — modo  eft  in  manu  Regis 
"Willelmi. 

De  eodem  manerio  tenuit  Bridtric  filius 
Algari  unam  hidam  ad  Burgelege,  eodem 
modo,  quo  fupradidtam.  Nunc  eft  in  manu 
Regis,  ibid. 

We  find  that  it  is  faid  of  this  perfon,  te^ 
nuit :  he  did  once  hold  thefe  lands  :  becaufe,  at 
the  time  of  this  book  being  compiled,  great 

veral  other  writers.  In  the  profe  additions  to  the  Mff. 
of  Robert  of  Gloucefter,  it  is  exprefled  Brightric.  Sec 
Chron.  of  P.  Langtoft  by  Rob.  of  Bnin.  p.  i2«  b. 
notes.  Hence  Bri£lric,  Bithric,  Brlbtric,  &c.  are  un«^ 
doubted }y  the  name  of  the  fame  perfon  varied* 

♦  Hemingi  Chartae  Ecclef.  Wigorn.  a  T,  Hearne, 
p.  491.  I  obtained  this  intelligence  from  the  book 
referred  to.  But  I  have  A  nee  had  an  opportunicy  of 
confulting  the  original,  by  the  means  of  nsy  naoft  iptelli* 
gent  and  excellent  friend  George  Rofe,  Efquire^  Keeper 
of  the  Records  in  the  Receipt  of  Exchequer,  &c. :  to 
whofe  furtherance  and  friendihip  I  am  greatly  indebted. 

part 
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part  of  his  lands  had  been  alienated ;  and 
were  in  the  pofleflion  of  other  people.  The 
eftates  above  are  faid  to  be,  in  manu  Regis : 
alfo  in  mani>  Regis  Willelmi,  in  the  hands  of 
William  the  King.  The  term  in  general  is 
temt  in  the  prefent  tenfe.  Whenever  it  is 
the  paft,  it  relates  to  forfeited  lands:  and  the 
perfons  may  be  known  to  have  been  Saxons 
by  their  names. 

How  powerful  Bri<5tric  mu ft  have  been, 
may  be  known  from  the  other  eftates,  of 
which  he  was  deprived.  I  have  before  taken 
notice  of  the  Queen's  refentmcnt  towards 
him  :  in  confequence  of  which,  as  (bon  as 
ever  (he  arrived  at  any  influence,  (he  feized 
upon  the  beft  of  his  lands.  Of  this  we  have 
aftrong  proof  in  the  account  given  in  Doomf- 
day  Book  of  Devonfhire. 

Infra  Scriptas  terras  tenuit  Briftric:  etpoft 
Mathildis  Regina.  p.  loi.  b. 

Thefe  lands  were  very  ample,  and  lay  in  the 
parifties  of  Levia,  Halgewelle,  Clovelie,  Bede- 
ford,  Liteham,  Langtreve,  and  ten  more. 
In  another  place,  mention  is  made  of  lands 
feized  by  the  Queen  in  Dorfetftiire :  among 
which  were  thole  of  Creneburne,  Ailemare, 
and  Medeftiam :  and  at  the  clofe  it  is  faid, 
Haec  tria  maneria  tenuit  Bridlric  tempore 
Regis  Eduardi,  p.  75.  c.  His  largeft  poflef- 
fions  fecm  to  have  been  in  the  county,  of 
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which  he  wa€  EarU  He  held  Turncbcrie, 
Sopeberie,  Aveningc,  and  Fairford.  Of  the 
laft  it  is  faid  :  Hoc  manerium  tenuit  Ma- 
thildis  Regina.  p.  163.  d.  He  alfohad  Te-- 
dckcfbcrie  (Tewkesbury.)  Hoc  manerium 
tenuit  Briftric  filius  Algar  tempore  Rc^is 
Eduardi.  ibid.  d.  There  were  other  lands 
held  by  Thanes  under  him,  particularly 
Wenccote  :  of  which  it  is  faid,  Regina  dedit 
banc  terram  Rainaldo  Capellano.  ibid. 

In  all  the  accounts  of  forfeited  eflates,  it 
will  be  found,  that  the  perfons  are  generally 
faid  to  have  held  them  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  Harold  was 
looked  upon  as  an  ufurper;  and  in  Doomf- 
day  Book  he  is  never  filled  any  thing  but 
Earl  :  Heraldus  Comes.  Befides,  his  reign 
amounted  to  little  more  than  nine  months  : 
on  which  account  the  time  of  (enure  is  always 
referred  to  Edward. 


A  L  R  I  C    and    A  L,  G  A  R,    • 

Concerning  thefe  perfons  hiftory  feems  to 
be  quite  filent.  The  name  of  the  former 
occurs  in  the  253  p^ge  of  the  poem,  and  th? 
3 1 5  verfe. 

As  Alric  boifies  his  ariM  ford^lic  WavCt 
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Though  he  may  not  be  mentioned  by  our 
hiftorians,  yet  there  is  reafon  to  think  that 
he  is  the  fame  perfon^  whofe  name  is  to  be 
repeatedly  found  in  Doomfday  5  and  which  is 
cxprefled  both- Alric  and  Ailric.  He  held 
lands  in  Worctfterfliirjp.  De  ipfo  manerio 
tenet  Rogerusde  Lacy  11  hidas  ad  Ulfrinton, 
&c.  Tempore  Regis  Edwardi  fuerunt  in  do- 
minion et  Alricus  eas  teniiit.  p.  172.  d.  Ad 
Spec  lea  habent  11  Frahcigenae  iiii  carucatas, 
ct  VI  bordarii  cum  11  carucatis>  &c«  Hanc 
terram  tenuit  Alricus.  p.  173.  d.  He  had 
'lands  in  Somerfetfliire,  Bretel  tenet  de  Co*- 
mite  (Mori ton)  Grindehaiti.  Alric  tenuit 
tempore  Regis  Eduardi.  p.  92-  a.  By  the 
poet  he  is  faid  to  have  been  the  brother  of 
Algar :  who  by  the  fuperiority  of  his  eftafes 
feems  to  have  beeil  the  elder  of  the  two :  and 
he  is  fliled  an  Earl.  Among  other  lands» 
which  belonged  to  him>  the  following  are 
fpecified,  which  were  fcized  upon  by  the  king. 

Rex  tenet  Clive  (in  Norhamptonfhire) 
ibi  eft  I  hida  et  du£  virgats,  et  dimidium. 
Algar  Comes  tenuit.  p.  220.  a. 

Rex  tenet  Wiclei.  Alg^rus  Comes  tcnui^t. 
ibid. 

In  Scadewelle  tenet  Abbatia  i  hadam»  et 
dimid  virgats  terne,  &:c.  Algarus  Comes 
tenuit.  Rex  dedit  Sandto  Edmundo  pro  tnir- 
nA  Reginas  Mathildts.  p.  a22»  b. 

3b  4  Ht 
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He  was  poflefled  of  lands  in  Sumcrfetfliirc, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Alric  and  Briftric  :  fee 
page  88.  a.  b.  alfo  in  Wiltfhire,  p.  69.  d. 
But  his  chief  pofleffions  were  at  Scandone, 
Certplie,  Weftantone,  Pinchetel,  and  twelve 
other  places  in  StafFordfhire  :  of  all  which  he 
feems  to  have  been  Lord  Paramount :  till 
they  were  at  the  Conqueft  fcized  upon  by 
the  King.  Rex  tenet  Rowcefter.  Algarus 
Comes  tenuit-  p.  246.  b.  c.  The  like  is 
mentioned  of  the  whoh  fixteen. 

There  was  an  Algar,  the  father  of  Brithric, 
concerning  whom  I  have  biefore  made  men- 
tion. But  he  muft  have  been  dead  before 
the  Battle  of  Haftings ;  as  his  fon  had  fuc- 
ceeded  to  his  eftate  and  honours.  There  was 
alfo  a  perfon  of  this  name,  the  fon  of  *  Leof- 
ric.  Earl  of  Mercia.  His  father  was  married 
to  Godiva,  that  celebrated  lady,  to  whom  the 
city  of  Coventry  was  fo  much  beholden : 
.jind  they  together  founded  there  a  noble  mo- 
naftery,  in  which  they  were  afterwards  "f*  bu- 
.ried.  Algar  had  a  daughter  Algitha,  whom 
he  gave  in  marriage  to  Griffin  King  of  Wales. 
.This  led  him  on  feveral  opcafions  to  join  the 
Welch  King ;  and  to  be  very  difafFccSed  to^ 
wards  King  t  dward :  on  which  account  he 

*  Simeon  Dunelmefif.  p.  187)  8,  9^    Ingulphi  Hift. 
p.  888. 
t  John  Brprnton,  p.  945,  943.    Knighton^,  p.  ajjf. 
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was  twice  banifhed.  Harold  however  ob- 
tained his  pardon  :  and  at  all  times  fhewed 
him  great  generofity  and  friendfhip :  and  up- 
on the  death  of  Griffin,  he  married  the  Lady 
*  Algitha,  Algar's  daughter ;  the  fifter  of  Ed- 
win and  Morcar.  From  this  connexion  one 
might  naturally  fuppofe,  that  this  was  the 
Algar,  who  fought  on  his  fide  in  the  battle, 
when  the  fate  of  his  kingdom  was  decided. 
But  I  think  it  could  not  be  fo :  for  if  we  may 
truft  Ingulphus  of  Croyland,  this  perfbn, 
the  fon  of  Leofric,  -f*  died  anno  1059  :  feven 
years  before  that  event. 

If  we  may  form  any  judgment  from  the 
fituation  of  lands,  I  (hould  think,  that  the 
per  fon  in  the  poem  was  the  fon  of  Algar, 
Earl  of  Gl  'cefter  :  and  confequently  the 
brother  of  Brithric,  in  the  vicinity  of  whofe 
efl:ates  his  pofl!elfions  for  the  moft  part  lay. 
Of  this  we  may  be  afliired,  that  the  name  is 
not  fidtitious ;  nor  the  charadter  formed  by 
the  poet's  fancy.  Such  a  perfon  did  at  the 
time  of  the  Conqucft  exift  ;  as  is  plain  both 
from  the  lands;  which  he  forfeited,  as  well 
as  from  thofe,  which  he  retained.  And  he 
muft  have  been  a  man  of  confequence  by  his 
being  ftiled  Algarus  Comes.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  feveral  of  his  eftates,  like  thofe  of 

^  Holinihed,  vol.  ii.  p«  i.  Speed,  p.  41  x.       t  P-  888. 
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Brlthrici  were  feized  upon  by  the  Queen. 
Matlii'Idis  Regina  tenet  Merlave  (in  Com. 
Bochinghamfcirc)  &c.  Hoc  manerium  te- 
nuk  Algarus  Comes.  D.  B.  p.  152.  c. 

Ipfa  Regina  tenet  Hanbledene,  &c.  Hoc 
maneritun  tenuit  Algarus  Comes,  ibid. 

From  hence  I  am  led  to  think,  that  he  was 
a  relation  of  Brithric,  or  Briftric :  and  pro-^ 
bably  his  brother  :  and  that  he  was  denomi- 
nated from  his  father ;  that  Algar,  who  was 
Earl  of  Gloccfter. 


E     I    L    W    A    R     D    E. 

Harold  fays  to  two  of  his  principal  friends, 
p.  238.  V.  22. 

Go,  Gyrth,  and  Eilwardi^  take  bills  half  a  fcore. 

Gyrth  is  well  known,  as  being  the  king's 
brother ;  who  together  with  Leofinc  was 
icilled  in  the  adion.  But  Eilwarde,  I  be* 
lieve,  is  a  charadcr  not  mentioned  by  any 
Engli(h  writer.  Yet  fuch  a  charafter  did 
really  exift ;  and  may  be  authenticated  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  thofe  have  been  above.  Th6 
flame  in  Doomfday  is  expreffed  Elward,  ^1^ 
w^rd,  Aflward,  and  Alward :  and  we  may 
)eara  that  the  perfon  fo  denominated  was  of 
a;ainence^  and  had  large  property.     He  had 

land* 
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hnds  in  Devonfhire.  Walter  tenet  de  Go^ 
celmo  Newentone :  Eluuard  teouit  tempore 
Regis  Eduardi.  p.  112.  c.  Alfo  in  Wor« 
cefterfliire.  De  hoc  manerio  tenet  Ricaidus 
II  hidasy  ad  Dicford^  &c.  Ailvrardus  tenuity 
et  fervitium  reddidit,  p.  173.  b.  He  likc^ 
wife  had  eftates  in  GloceflerHhirey  as  may  hd 
ieen,  p.  165.  b.  167.  b.  170.  a.  But  ho 
had  ftill  larger  pofleffions  in  Somerfetfhire : 
moft  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  give  up 
upon  the  revolution,  which  happened  in  tho 
kingdom.  Epifcopus  Sarifberieniis  tenet  8e- 
veberge.  Aluuardus  tenuit  tempore  Regis 
Eduardi.  p.  87.  d. 

Idem  Epifc-  tenet  Contone,*^  Aluuard  te-» 
nuit  tempore  Regis  Eduardi.  ibid* 

Epifc.  Conftanticn*.  tenet  Doules*  AIuu«* 
ard  tenuit  tempore  Regis  Eduardi,  ibid. 

Ipfe  Willelmus  tenet  Stoche.  Aluuard 
tenebat  temp.  Reg.  Eduardi.  p.  96.  b. 

It  is  faid  of  the  village  of  Avra  in  Devon- 
^ire :  Ailward  tenebat  temp.  Reg.  Eduu^ 
ardi.  p.  107.  b. 

Mention  is  alfo  made  of  lands  in  Wor« 
cefterfhire,  Urfo  tenet  terras,  quas  tenue^ 
runt  i^luuard,  et  Saulf,  &;c.— et  ibi  feptem 
hidae.  p.  174.  d.  Ag^n,  de  hac  terri  tenet 
Urfo  quatuor  hidas  : — Aluuard  tenuit :  ibid. 
One  Elward  held  lands  in  Shropshire  after 
(he  <:onque|l ;  Alward  tonei;  d?  Comite  Hun« 
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deilit.  p.  259.  c.  Elward  tenet  Mulctionc : 
Godric  tenuit.  ibid. 

Elward  tenet  Riftunc.  Seuuard  tenuit.  ibid. 

Elward  tenet  Cireftoc.  Siuuard  tenuit.  ibid. 

He  feems  to  be  the  fame,  who  is  called  Al- 
vert  and  Ailvert  in  the  account  of  Dorfet- 
fliire.  Ipfe  (Rogerus  Arundel)  tenet  Ce- 
berge:  Alvert  tenuit  tempore  Regis  Eduardi. 
p.  82.  c. 

Robertus  tenet  de  Rogero  Blendford  :  Aiel- 
vert  tenuit  temp.  Reg,  Eduardi.  ibid. 

We  muft  not  wonder,  if  we  find  the  fame 
name  exprefled  differently  :  for  Saxon  names 
arc  feldom  uniformly  reprefented.  Befides, 
Doomfday  Book  was  compiled  by  more  than 
one  perfon  :  and  the  fame  name,  in  confe- 
quence  of  it,  is  often  varioufly  rendered. 

A      L      F      I      E, 

Concerning  this  perfon,  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  poem,  p.  220.  we  have  no  account  in 
hiftory.  His  name  I  believe  does  not  any 
where  occur.  Yet  he  is  certainly  the  fame, 
who  in  the  book  of  Doomfday  is  called  Aluui 
and  Alwy  :  and  had  many  eftates  in  the  time 
of  King  Edward.  He  is  reprefented  as  a 
vifcount,  and  held  part  of  a  large  manour  in 
Glocefterfliire,  of  which  iEldred  archbifliop 
of  York  had  alfo  a  ihare« 

In 
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In  Bertune  habuit  rex  Eduardus  novem 
hidas,  &c.  Dc  hoc  mancrio  preftitit  iEldred 
Archiepifcopus  unam  hidam,  Brewerc,  AU 
terum  membrum,  nomine  Optune^  preftitit 
Aluui  vicecomes.  p.  i62,  d. 

He  had  large  pofTeflions  in  other  counties, 
efpecially  in  Summerfet(hire« 

Ipfe  Aluredus  tenet  Bur.  Aluui  tenebat 
tempore  Regis  Eduardi.  p.  97.  a. 

Ricardus  tenet  de  Aluredo  Huntewordc: 
Aluui  tenebat  tempore  Regis  Eduardi.  p.  97^ 
b. 

Rannulfus  tenet  de  Aluredo  Strenegeftone : 
Aluui  tenebat  T  R  E.  ibid. 

Rannulfus  tenet  de  Aluredo  Alfageftonc,  ct 
Leding,  Aluui  tenebat  T RE.  ibid.  There 
are  in  the  fame  place  inftances  of  more  eftates, 
which  once  belonged  to  him  in  this  county. 
Concerning  lands  belonging  to  a  perfon  of 
this  name  in  Gloceflerfhire,  fee  p.  165.  a. 
and  170.  a.  in  Devonftiire,  p.  112.  c. 
115.  d. 

He  feems  to  have  furvived  the  battle ;  for 
it  is  faid  in  the  account  for  Oxfordftiire,  Al- 
wi  Vicecomes  tenet  de  Rege  duas  hidas  ct 
dimidium  in  Bliceftone.  p.  160.  d. 

Many  of  his  lands  lay  near  to  thofe  of 
Bridtric  :  and  ther^  is  reafon  to  think  that 
they  were  brothers.  Hence  in  the  defcripi- 
tion  of  Wiltfliire  it  is  faid,  BriSric,  et  Aluui, 
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irater  ejus,  teftuerunt  Colesfcld  tempore  Re« 
gis  Eduardu  valet  decern  libras.  p.  73.  c.  He 
held  other  eftates  in  this  county  :  but  Eric^ 
trie  many  more^  to  a  vaft  amount.  See 
p.  73.  c. 

A    L    U    R    E    D. 


This  pcrfon  is  mentioned  in  the  poem, 
p.  213.  r.  85,  but  we  have  no  where  elfe  any 
hiftpry  of  him  recorded.  There  are  feveral 
of  this  name  to  be  found  in  Doomfday  Book. 
One  is  ftiled  Aluredus  Brito,  p.  1 15.  d. :  who 
held  hinds  in  Devon fhirc ;  and  undoubtedly 
came  over  from  Bretagne  with  the  Conquer- 
our.  Another  is  ftiled  Aluredus,  Nepo« 
Wigot,  p.  160.  a.  and  held  lands  in  O*^ 
:ford(hire:  but  there  is  not  the  Icaft  rcafoa 
to  think,  that  he  was  an  inhabitant  before 
the  Conqucft  :  as  he  particularly  hfld  of  the 
king.  The  perfon  alluded  to  by  the  poef, 
appears  to  have  been  of  confequence :  and  I 
imagine,  that  it  was  the  fame,  who  in 
Doomfday  is  ftrled  Alurcd  of  Marlborough  : 
and  who  held  large  eftates  in  Wiltihire,  both 
before  and  after  the  Conqucft,  Sec  Terra 
Aluredi  de  Merfeberg.  p.  yo.  h.  That  he 
was  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Normans,  may 
be  ihcvrn  from  fbme  lands,  which  he  held  in 

Worcefterihire, 
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Worccfterfhire,  p.  175.  b.  Aluredos  dd 
Merlcberg  tenet  Stoche:  ibi  15  bidse,  Ifd« 
ipfe  tenuit  12  bidas^  et  unam  virgatam^  teropw 

Regis   Eduardi. modo   to  turn   habebai 

Aluredus. 

It  was  probably  the  fame  pcrfon^who  had 
a  fine  manour  at  Wcybridge  in  Surry  :  whicb 
was  taken  from  him.  In  Wedbrige  had:«iU9 
tenuit  ipfa  Abbatia  (de  Certefyg,  or  Chertfey) 
II  hidas.  Aluredus  tenuit  tempore  Reg;^ 
Eduardi.  p.  32.  c.  Alfo  in  Etevonihire;* 
Huic  Monaflerio  (de  Boleoec)  addi4a  eft  Bat* 
drintone.  Alured  tenebat  -^  temp*  Reg.  £d^ 
uardi.  p.  loz.  b.  « 

It  muft  not  be  thought  extraordinai^^  dbat 
peribns^  who  had  oppofed  the  Con^ueroor, 
^uld  after  his  eftablifhrnent  im  due  kingdom 
AiU  hold  part  of  their  eilates.  Hi&fitQatkaii 
was  precarious^  and  he  was  at  times  «>Uigexi 
to  court  the  Saxon  nobility »  and  afibrd  them 
fome  indulgences.  No  one  had  oppofed  him 
more  determinately  than  Edwin  Earl  of  Chef- 
ter,  brother  of  Morcar  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland. This  perfon  brought  off  the  re- 
mains of  the  English  army  at  Hailings  :  and 
afterwards  at  London  fhut  the  gates  againft 
the  ConquerouT,  and  fup ported  the  cauft  of 
Gdgar  Atheling,  the  redoubted  heir  to.  the 
kingdom.  He  likevvife  leveled  armies  in  tha 
north ;  yet  William  thought  proper  to  win 
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him  over:  and  not  only  permitted  him,  as 
wc  may  infer,  to  hold  many  of  his  former 
eflates  ;  but  went  fo  far  as  to  promife  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  But  this  never 
took  place  :  for  Edwin  revolted  ;  and  in  the 
year  1071  was  killed,  as  it  is  *  laid,  by  his 
own  people.  I  imagine,  that  he  is  the  £imc, 
who  by  the  poet  is  ftiled  Egwin.  How  great 
his  poileflions  were  may  be  known  fronx 
Doomfday  Book  :  where  they  are  mentioned 
as  lying  in  many  different  counties ;  but  par- 
ticularly in  -f-  Chelhire. 

That  many,  who  had  eftates  before  the 
Conqueft,  held  them  afterwards,  is  plain 
from  the  terms  tenet,  and  tenuit ;  which  are 
often  applied  to  the  fame  perfon  at  the  fame 
time.  Thus  p.  93.  c.  Aluuard  tenet  dc 
Rogero  Holecumbe.  Ipfe  tenuit  tempore 
Regis  Eduardi.  Alric  tenet  de  Rogero  Hal- 
fuuei.     Ipfe   tenuit    temp.    Reg.    Eduardi. 

ibid.  d. 

I 

A    L    F    W     O     L     D    E. 

Concerning  this  perfon  hiftory  is  quite 
filent :  yet  he  is  mentioned  by  the  poet  as  a 

*  Cbron.  Sax.  p.  181  •    Simeon  Dunelm.   p.  203. 

1.  22. 

t  See  Doomfday  Book,  p.  263.  d.  264.  a.  b.  Edwin 
WU  dead^  when  this  book  was  compiled. 
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leader  of  great  confequence ;  and  one  who 
Wjth  Bythric  headed  the  people  from  BriftoU 
IJe  celebrates  his  valour  in  more  places  than 
one  :  particularly  p.  253.  v.  321. 

O  Alfwolde^  faie,  how  ihallc  I  fyngc  of  thee^ 
,  Or  telle  how  manic  dyd  benethe  thee  fallc  ? 

.J5ut  though  hiftory  may  have  overlooked  the 
jpp^rit  of  this  perfon  ;  yet  that  fuch  a  one  ex** 
i^fted^  may  be  known  from  the  book  of 
^Doomfday  :  and  that  he  was  of  the  eminence 
iSoppoCcd,  may  in  fome  degree  be  /hewn 
/f  om  his  eftates.  Many  of  them  lay,  as  might 
be  expeded,  in  Somerfetfl)ire  and  Gloceftcr- 
(hire :  but  he  had  likewife  other  lands  in  dif- 
fcrpflit  counties.  In  Worcefterfhire  he  is  faid 
to  have  held  Nordfeild.  Idem  Willelmus 
tenet  Nordfeld :  Aluuoldus  tenuit :  ibi  fex 
tidae.  p.  177,  b.  Hugo  alinus  tenet  Tichen 
tpletrev,  et  Willelmus  de  eo.  Aluuoldus  te- 
nuit. p,  177,  d.  Urfo  tenet  Hortune  etRp- 
bertus  de  eo.  Aluuoldus  tenuit.  p.  177.  d. 
.  Tortworth  in  Gloccfterchire  belonged  to  him. 
Jfd.  Turftinus  tenet  Tortworth  in  Bacheftanes 
hundred  :  ibi  una  hida.  Aluuoldus  tenuit. 
p.  169.  c.  His  chief  lands  feem  to  have 
hin  in  Somerfetfhire,  as  one  would  naturally 
txp^6k.  Epifcopus  tenet  Wenfre— Aluuold 
tenuit  tempore  Regis  Eduardi.  p.  98.  c. 
Idem  Willelmus  tenet  de  Epifcopo  Stra- 
tone :  Aluuold  tenuit  tempore  Regis-Eduardi. 

Cc  '        p.  88, 
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p.  88.  c.     Idem  Dudeman  tenet  de  Willelmo 
Wacet.     Aluuold  tenebat.  p.  96.  a. 

Goisfrid  tenet  de  Turftino  Malpertone : 
Aluuold,  valebat  olim  fex  libras^  tenebat  tem- 
pore Regis  Eduardi.  p.  97,  d. 

Norman  tenet  de  Turftino  Wandcftrev  : 
Aluuold  tenuit  temp.  Reg.  Eduardi.  p.  97.  d. 
He  alfo  held  Duretone,  and  Ciretune  in  the 
fame  county  :  and  other  eftates  to  the  num- 
ber of  fourteen.  The  poet  fpeaks  of  him, 
as  if  he  were  flain  at  Haftings  :  but  from  the 
record,  which  I  here  quote,  one  would  be 
led  to  think  that  he  furvived  the  battle.  For 
a  perfon  of  this  name  is  fpoken  of  as  ftill 
holding  one  eftate,  in  the  Conqueror's  time : 
of  which  he  was  poflefled  before.  Aluuold 
tenet  de  Rege  Pignocfire  (inGlowcceftrefcirc) 
ipfe  tenuit  tempore  Regis  Eduardi.  p.  170.  €• 

This  differeiicc  between  Alfwold  and  Al- 
wold  is  of  little  confideration :  for  Saxon 
names  are  feldom  exprefled  uniformly  the 
fame,  as  I  have  (hewn  before.  Alfwold  was 
the  name  of  an  ancient  King  of  Northum^ 
berland :  and  we  find  him  called  both  Alf- 
wold, and  Alwold,  by  the  fame  writer.  Sec 
Chron.  Sax.  p.  62,  63.  It  was  alio  the 
name  of  an  Abbot  of  Eve(ham,  who  was 
afterwards  Bifhop  of  London.  He  is  by 
•  Simeon  Dunelmenfis  called  Alwold:    by 

♦  P.  i8a.  1. 12. 
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*  Kadiilf  de  Diceto  Ailward  :  by  -I*  John 
Bromton  Elword  :.  by  %  Henry  Knyghton 
Elfwold,  His  name  is  mentioned  by  Lc 
Neve  with  ftill  greater  variations,  who  fpeaks 
of  his  being  made  Biftiop  of  London  about 
the  year  1035.  Fafti,  p.  176.  Wemuftnot 
therefore  think  it  any  objedion'  to  the  evi-  - 
dencc  afforded,  if  Alfwold  be  ftiled  Alwold  : 
Alfic  Aluui :  arid-Brithric  be  found  exprefTed 
Bithric  and  Bri^lric.  The  perfon  who  is 
called  Algar  by  Simeon,  Bromton,  and 
Knyghton,  is  ftiled  Alfgar,  and  iElfgar  by 
others.     See  Chron.  Sax.  p.  165.  169.  171. 

GOODRICK. 

The  hiftory  of  this  perfon  is  obfcure  :  but 
he  is  reprefented  by  the  poet,  p.  220.  v.  213. 
as  one  of  the  principal  leaders  under  Harold, 
and  confequently  he  muft  have  been  of  emi- 
nence in  his  time.  He  appears  to  have  held 
lands  in  Kent,  Suflex,  and  other  counties* 
Godefridus  tenet  de  Willelmo  Childetune  (in 
Sudfexe:)  Godricus  tenuit  de  RegeEduardo. 

•  P.  475.  1.  9. 

t  P.  938-  J-  6j. 

t  P*  2329.  1.67.  Itobert  is  expreflfed  Rodbert,  Rot* 
bcrd,  Rotbeard,  Rodbriht,  and  Rodbyrd,  in  the  fame  vo- 
lume. See  Chron.  Sax. 

C  C   2  p.  27. 
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p.  47.  b.  Idem  (Hugo)  Comes  tenet  Fifcar- 
toiie  (in  Wiltefcire)  &c.  Godrku^  tenuit 
tempore  Regis  Eduardi.  p*  69,  n. 

Ifd.  Rainbaldus  tenet  (in  Gloweccfftcrfcirc) 
in  Nortcote  i  bidam.  Godricus  ten  :  temp. 
Regis  Eduardi.  p.  166.  d. 

Malgerus  tenet  de  Comite  (Moritone)  Con« 
tune  (in  Sumerfete.)  Godric  tenuit  temp. 
Reg.  Euuafdi.  p.  91.  d.  It  is  unneceflary  t6 
rpecify  all  his  poffeffions,  for  they  were  Toy 
large ;  and  very  widely  difperfed. 


TOSSELYN. 

The  poet  makes  mention  of  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  drawing  his  bow^  and  adds, 

ITfae  «rrowe  daancynge  in  the  ayre  dyd  fynge, 
And  hytt  the  horfe  (of)  Tojfelyn  on  the  knee. 

p.  215.  V.  164. 

l^fcarcely  know  a  name  more  uncommon  than 
this :  which  I  believe  is  no  where  recorded 
in  any  regular  hiftory.  The  only  place,  where 
it  can  be  authenticated,  is  that  repofitory  to 
which  I  have  been  fo  often  obliged.  In  Ihort, 
I  think,  we  may  be  pretty  certain,  that  the 
perfon  mentioned  is  the  fame,  who  in  Doomf- 
day  is  called  Tezelin :  and  who  in  the  time 
t)f  Edward  the  GonfefTor,  among  other  es- 
tates held  one  under  the  Bifhop  of  SsSiibury 

at 
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ft  Niderbury  la  Dorfetfhire.  De  eadcixi  tectri 
tenUit  de  Epifcopo  Tezelinus  v  hid.  et  ttes 
virgatas  terra,  &c,  p.  77.  b.  A  pcrfon  of 
this  name  held  likewife  lands  in  Hampfhire 
under  Hugo  de  Port,  both  in  Borehuxite  and 
Apleftede.  p.  45.  c.  Alfo  under  $logGir  de 
Lacy  in  Hereford/hire.  Idem  Rogerus  tenet 
Letune;  et  Tezelinus  de  eo.*~ibi  11 1  hidsp 
geld :  &c.  p.  184.  d.  Again,  Rogerus  ten^ 
Hide,  &  Tezelin't  de  eo.    ibid«  €• 

M    E    R    W    Y    N. 

The  poet  takes  notice  of  McrVvyn,  the 
ion  of  Tudor,  who  fought  for  Harold  at  the 
Battle  of  Haftings.  p.  232.  v.  471.  He 
ipras,  I  imagine,  the  pcrfon,  who  held  part  of 
thofe  lands  in  Herefordfhire,  which  were  af^ 
terwards  by  the  Conqueror  given  to  one  of 
his  followers.  Willelmus  Filius  Normanni 
tenet  Baifan,  &c.  Merwin  tenuit  tempore 
Regis  Eduardi.  D.  B.  p.  181.  a.  They  lay 
in  that  part  of  the  county,  which  the  writer 
tetis  us.  Rex  Griffin  et  Blein  vaftaverunt.  ibid. 
Hereabouts  was  a  place  called  Matma;  of 
which  the  fame  writer  %$,  Merewin  teeuit 
Teinus  Odonis.  p.  184.  c.  He  likewife  had 
an  eftate  at  Borehunte  in  Hampflbire,  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed  by  King  Edward.    It 

C  c  3  was 
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was  probably  given  to  him  for  his  fkill  in 
hunting.  Ipfe  Hugo  (de  Forth)  tenet  unam 
hidam  in  Borehunte:  et  Tezelinus  de  eo:T  &c. 
Leffi  et  Merwen  tcnuerunt  de  Regc.  p.  55.  c. 
We  may  perceive  from  hence, .  an4.  from 
ivhat  has  preceded^  that  Tezelin^  of  whom 
mention  was  made  above,  fucceeded  Merwyn 
in  one  eftate :  and  held  others  very  near  to 
him  in  Hereford0iire.  From  thefe  circum- 
fiances  I  am  induced  to  think,  that  they  were 
both  of  the  fame  country,  Wales.  The  lands 
in  Herefordfliire  were  probably  given  to- thefe 
perfons,  on  account  of  their  attachment  to 
the  Saxon  Monarchs ;  and  their  unifocm  op* 
pofition  to  the  Princes  of  their  own  country. 
They  were  placed  upon  the  borders,  as  being 
fure  to  withfland  any  incurfion ;  and  to  main- 
tain the  eflates^  which  had  been  given  tp 
them. 

HEREWARDE. 

The  poet  fpeaking  of  Old  Sarum,  mentions! 
a  perfon  of  confe^uence,  who  was  a  native  of 
that  place. 

Herewarde,  bom  gf  parents  brave  and  wife. 

Within  this  villc  firft  adrcw  the  ayrc  : 
A  blelTyng  to  the  erthe  fente  from  the  Ikies. 

p.  265.  r.  555. 
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He  was  one  of  the  Earls,  v/ho  attended  tipt>n 
Jiarold  at  Haftinj^s  :  and  has  had  tHe^gOod 
fortune  to  te  taken  notice  of  by  fojtne  of  Our 
writers.  Though  his  hlftory  be  fhort,  and 
not  very  obvi  -;us  ;  yet  an  hiftory  of  him  there 
is:  and  theperfons,  who  have  tranfmittedit, 
iherttion  his  *  loyalty  and  prdwefs  :  a.id  Jaf- 
tify  the  great  encomiurris  beftowed  upon  him 
by  the  poet.  There  fce;ms  to  be  other  evi- 
dence, that  there  was  fuch  a  perfbn,  and  of 
the  times,  concerning  which  we  are  treating: 
and  this  evidence  is  from  the  fame  records, 
to  which  I  have  fo  often  applied.  Htre- 
Wardus  tenuit  vhid?is  ^d  Eunilade  (in  Wire-' 
ccftrefcire,)  ibi  funt  dpa  carucatae,  et  ix  vil- 
Jani,  &c.  p.  173.  b.  *  ' 

He  fufvivcd  the  blttle;  and  in  the  year 
1 07 1  joined  MorCar,  aftd  Egelwine  Bilhop  of 
Durham,  together  with  Seward  Beam  at  Ely : 
which  place  he  -^f-  maintained  for  a  long  tlmtf 
againft  the  Conqueror,  At  laft,  Seward, 
MorcnV,  and  the  Bilhop,  were  obliged  to  fur-^ 
render.  Hereward  hou^ever  would  Jiot  fub- 
mit:  but  wit?i  his  followers,  boldly  macjc 
his  way  through  the  J  fens,   and  got  oflF. 

*  Hereward u€,  vir  (Irenuiflimus.  Simeon  Dunelmenf* 
203.    ^cc^Ifb"  John  Brorrt ton,  p.  969. 

t  Duce  Herewardo,  dc  gcntc  Anglorum,  viro  nobiltf-* 
fimo,  ac  flrenuo,  &c.  Matt.  Paris,  p.  7.  I.  28.  Dux 
belli  et  m^giftcr  militum.  logulphi  Hilh  p.  901..  1.  56. 

X  See  the  writers  above :  and  Chron.  Sax.  p.  i8l* 
Radulphus  dc  Diceto.  p«  184. 

1  .  .,      i  C  c  4  Upon 
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Upon  this  he  forfeited  feveral  of  his  eftates^ 
which  till  this  time  he  had  been  permitted  to 
hold.  One  of  thefe  is  mentioned  in  Doomf* 
day.  It  IS  there  faid — Terram  Asford  in 
Bercham  Hund.  (in  Lincolnfhire)  di<fts  Wa- 
pentake ii  habuiiTe  Herewardum  die,  qui  au- 
fugit.  p.  376.  d.  However  he  feems  to  have 
furvived  this  flight,  though  hiftory  be  filent 
about  it :  for  he  is  mentioned  as  ftill  holding 
lands  to  a  confiderable  amount  in  different 
places :  at  leaft  there  is  a  perfon  of  this  name. 
Ipfe  Comes  (de  Mellent)  tenet  in  Wapentunc 
(Warwickfhire)  iii  hidas:  et  Hereward  dc 
eo.  Idem  ten.  tempore  Regis  Edwardi. 
p.  240.  a. 

Ipfe  Comes  tenet  in  Merftone  i  hidam :  et 
Hereward  de  eo.  Idem  Herewardus  lib.  te- 
nuit  temp.  R.  Edw.  p.  240.  c. 

Ipfe  Comes  tenet  in  fiernhangre,  &c.— ct 
Hereward  de  eo.  Idem  Hereward  libere  te«* 
nuit  temp.  Reg*.  Eduardi.  ibid.  This  noble 
perfon  was  greatly  celebrated  after  his  death, 
^nd  many  fongs  were  compofed  to  his  me- 
mory, which  in  the  time  of  *  Ingulphus  of 
Croyland  were  in  high  repute  j  but  have  been 
long  fince  loft.  This  writer  gives  a  more 
ample  account  of  Hereward  and  his  atchieve- 
ments,  than  any  other  hiftorian. 

*  P.  829.  Ingulphus  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  tfit 

Firft. 

BERTRAM^ 
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BERTRAM. 

The  poet  mentions  the  fon  of  this  perfon^ 
and  ftiles  him,  the  man  of  glorious  wounJ, 
p-  243 .  V.  1 1 7 .  Our  hiftorians  are  quite  fileht 
about  Bertram ;  nor  arc  there  any  means,  by 
which  we  can  arrive  at  the  name  of  the  fbn. 
We  have  however  fortunately  fufficient  Evi- 
dence to  certify,  that  fuch  a  perfon  as  Ber-' 
tram  exiiled;  and  that  he  was  a  friend  of 
Harold's,  and  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Pdrt* 
in  his  reign.  This  may  be  known  from 
the  lift  of  thofe  Wardens  or  Barons,  pre- 
ferved  by  Lambarde  and  Philpot :  and  which 
is  likewife  to  be  found  in  Somner's  treatife 
upon  the  Roman  Forts  in  Kent,  p.  118.  He 
is  there  ftilcd  Bertram  Afhburnham ;  i.  c. 
Bertram  of  Afhburnham,  and  ftands  third  in 
the  lift,  being  the  immediate  fucceflbr  to  Ha- 
rold, by  whom  he  was  appointed.  Why  hia 
fon  is  ftiled  t&e  man  of  glorious  wound^  I  can^ 
not  prefume  to  fay.  It  may  poffibly  be,  bc- 
caufe  he  was  by  nation  a  Norman,  one  of 
thofe,  who  had  been  favoured  by  Edward, 
and  who  adhered  to  HaroM;  and  confeqnently 
was  a  friend  to  the  Saxon  caufe.  It  was 
certainly  not  a  Saxon  name :  and  there  was  a 
perfon  of  the  contrary  party  &  called,  who 

came 
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came  over  with  the  *  Conqueror.  He  is 
mentioned  D.  B.  p.  37*  c.  among  the  prin- 
cipal perfons,  who  had  lands  given  to  them 
in  Hampfliire  :  where  he  fucceeded  to  Tofti, 
the  brother  of  Harold.  Willelmus  Bertram 
tpoet  de  Rcge  Polemetune.  Tofti  tenuit 
temp.  R*  Eduardi.  p.  47.  b.  Bertram  of 
Afliburnham  may  have  been  of  the  fame  fa- 
xi^Iy,  though  engaged  on  the  contrary  fide. 
Be  this  as  it  may ;  that  fuch  a  perfon  exifted, 
and  was  a  friend  of  Harold's^  is  plain  paft 
all  controverfy.  And  he  undoubtedly  was  a 
perfon  qf  gre^t  confcquence,  and  of  approved 
fidelity.  For  the  King  muft  have  had  the 
higheft  opinion  of  that  man ;  to  whom  he 
entruftcd  Dover  and  the  Cipque  Ports, 

NORMANNE. 

This  perfon  was  not  a  Saxon,  but  of  the 
oppofite  party  at  the  Battle  of  Haftings.  I 
have  however  the  fame  reafons  for  introdu-? 
cing  his  name,  as  I  had  for  thofe  above.  The 
poet  fpeaking  of  Leofwyne,  mentions  his 
hurling  a  javelin  with  great  force,  and  adds, 

Itte  whyzz'd  a  gaftlie  dynne  in  Normanne*s  ear. 
Then  thundryng  dyd  upon  hys  grcavc  alyghtc. 

p.  251.  V.  285. 

*  See  Battle  RolK  Stow.  p.  105. 

The 
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The  name  may  create  fufpicion ;  as  it  does 
not  occur  in  any  one  of  the  lifts.  And  it 
may  befides  feem  ftrange,  when  the  army 
confifted  in  general  of  Normans,  that  a  per*- 
fon  fhould  be  diftinguiflied  by  fuch  an  inde- 
terminate appellation.  Yet  there  is  autho- 
rity for  this  circumftance :  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  in  the  Ely  tablet  (a  fpecimen  of 
which  we  have  in  Mr,  Bentham's  very  curious 
account  of  that  *  Cathedral)  a  perfon  fo  de- 
nominated. It  appears,  that  William  the 
Conqueror  being  irritated  at  the  behaviour 
of  the  Monks  of  Ely,  had  upon  their  fur- 
render  appointed  forty  of  his  officers  to  be 
quartered  upon  them.  Thefe  were  received 
in  a  moft  hofpitable  manner  :  and  they  made 
on  their  fide  fuitable  returns :  fo  that  when 
they  left  the  monaftery,  there  was  a  pidturc 
defigned,  in  order  to  commemorate  the  har- 
mony and  friendfhip,  which  had  fubfifted  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  A  very  ancient  copy 
of  this  picture  ftill  remains  :  and  every  officer 
is  painted  with  the  Monk,  who  particularly 
entertained  him :  and  under  each  copartment 
their  names  are  fpecified.  One  of  thefe  pcp^ 
fons  is  called  Robertus  Normannus.  He  was 
probably  fo  named  from  the  place  of  his  re- 
^dencc,  Normanyille,     There  is  in  the  fame 

f  Hift.  90^  A^tiq*  of  the  church  of  Ely,  p.  io6. 

tablet 
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tabkt  another  perfoA^  ftiled  Lucey  Norraanv* 
nut  ^  and  pofTibly  a  relation  of  the  former. 
They  were  both  of  great  rank ;  the  one  a 
Marefchal^  and  the  other  an  Admiral. 

In  Doomfday  Book  mention  is  made  oi 
fome  eftates  belonging  to  Robert,  which  lay 
in  Wiltfliire.  Terra  Roberti  Marefcal ;  part 
ef  which  Ekldid,  King  Edward's  Queen,  the 
daughter  of  Earl  Goodwin,  pofieffed  before, 
p.  73.  b.  Alfo  among  the  great  perfon^es^ 
who  held  lands  in  Glocefterfhire,  we  £nd  a 
Fitznorman.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  fbn  of 
one  of  thofe  before  mentioned.  See  p.  162 
and  167.  c.  But  there  was  a  perfon  of  the 
very  name  of  Norman,  who  beld  lands  in 
Somerfetfhire.  Norman  tenet  de  Turftind 
Wandeflrer*  p.  97.  d.  Norman  tenet  de 
Chaivert.  ibid.  Norman  tenet  de  Roberto 
Liteltone.  Norman  tenet  de  R.  Bert  one. 
p.  94.  b.  The  name  occurs  in  the  accounts 
of  other  counties,  particularly  of  Lincoln- 
ibire ;  where  a  perfon  (liled  Normannus 
Craflus  held  Carletune  and  Canvic.  SceTena 
Normanni  Craifi,  p.  362.  au  Alfo  another 
Ailed  Normannus  de  Adreci,  who  had  in  the 
iame  county  far  larger  pofiefllons.  p.  361 « c.  d. 
He  is  mentioned  among  the  chief  of  the 
mobility,  who  held   lands  in  that  conntf, 

P-  337-  a. 

The  name  of  King  Bdward^t  Qspm  above 
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mentioned  is  varioufly  reprefented.  By  icxTi^ 
ic  is  rendered  Edith  and  Editha :  by  InguJph 
of  Croyland,  Egith :  by  William  of  MalmJf* 
bury,  Edgith  :  by  the  compiler  of  Doomfdaf 
Book^  Eddid :  which  is  properly  Eddi'S* 
She  furvived  her  hufband,  aad  dying  in  1074^ 
was  buried  at  Wcftminfter.  Writers  dcfcribc 
her  as  a  woman  of  a  great  charadter,  though 
of  a  bad  father :  Jbence  it  is  laid  by  Ingulphfus^ 
P-  905> 

Sicut  Spina  Rofam,  gcnult  Godwinus  Egitham. 

From  what  ha^  been  mentioned  above, 
we  have  a  farther  proof  of  the  great  latitude 
taken  in  the  exprefling  of  Saxon  names. 

MANN. 

A  perfon  of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  the 
poet,  p.  218.  V.  172  :  which  name  for  a  Nor- 
man may  feem  extraordinary :  and  the  more 
ib,  as  it  does  not  occur  either  in  the  Battle,  or 
Norman  *  lifts.  Yet  that  fuch  a  perfon  exilled 
at  the  time  fpecified,  may  be  proved  from  a 
/on,  ftllcd  Fitz  Manne,  who  had  eftates  con-^ 
ferred  upon  him  by  the  Conqueror.  One 
of  thefe  lay  in  Suflcx.      Willelmus  Filius 

•  It  IS  only  to  be  fcen  in  the  lift  of  Thomas  Scrivcn, 
prcfcrved  by  Stow. 

5  Manne 
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Mannc  tenet  de  Willelmo  Wapingetorne* 
Carle  tenuit  de  Rege  Edwardo.  D.  B.  pj 
2S.  b.  Alfo  p,  48,  c.  Terra  WiUelmi  Filij 
Manne.  Willelmus  Filius  Mannc  tenet  in 
Niwetonc  (Hantefcire)  unam  hidam.  Aluric 
tenuit  de  Rege,  &c.  He  is  alfo  mentioned, 
p.  154,  among  the  chief  barons,  who  had 
eftates  in  Oxfordihire :  alfo  p.  1 6o.  b.  fo  that 
from  the  fon  we  may  afcertain  the  father ;  and 
{hew,  that  he  was  a  perfon  of  confequence. 

T    A    T    W    I    N    E. 

It  is  not  only  difficult  to  obtain  any  know-* 
ledge  of  the  perfons,  introduced  by  the  poet ; 
but  even  to  get  authorities  for  their  names : 
many  of  them  are  fo  very  uncommon.  Such 
is  that  above,  which  occurs  in  the  poem, 
p,  273.  V.  719,  We  find  in  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle one  perfon  named  Tatwine  :  and  I  bo* 
lieve,  we  may  fearch  a  long  time,  before  we 
find  an  inftance  in  any  other  writer.  This 
was  an  ancient  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  ill 
the  year  73  !• 

I  have  received  great  advantages  from  the 
Doomfday  Book,  which  is  a  mod  curious, 
and  invaluable  record.  The  prccife  time 
when  the  compilation  was  made,  may  not  be 
eafy  to  afcertain.     Indeed  it  mufl  have  takea 

up 
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up  fome  years  in  compleating.  Thus  much 
we  know,  that  it  was  not  finiflied  till  after 
the  death  of  Queen  Mathildis,  the  Conquer- 
or's wife.  This  is  plain  from  feveral  paf- 
fages,  where  it  is  faid,  Mathildis  Regina  te- 
liuit.  But  more  particularly  from  p.  222.  b. 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  manour  of  ^ 
^Scadewelle;  concerning  which  it  is  faid,  Rex 
dedit  Sanfto  Edmundo  pro  animi  Mathildis 
Reginae.     The  Queen  died  anno  1083. 

CONTINUATION. 

As  the  perfons  of  whom  I  have  been  treat- 
ing are  fo  little  known ;  and  the  very  names 
have  been  long  buried  in  obfcurity ;  by  what 
means  could  a  youth  of  fixteen  have  been  in 
the  leaft  acquainted  with  them  ?  Surely  not 
from  hiftory.  We  cannot  fuppofe,  that  any 
body  fo  young,  and  fo  fituated,  could  have 
accefs  to  the  authors  neceflary  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  Befides,  we  have  fcen,  that  even  hif- 
tory will  not  afford  the  intelligence  required. 
In  refpedt  to  the  Norman  names,  it  is  faid, 
that  he  might  have  got  them  from  Battle 
roll.  But  I  have  {hewn,  that  thi?  roll  docs 
not  fuffice  for  one  half  of  them.  And  if  it 
did ;  yet  from  what  quarter  did  he  obtain 
thofe  of  the  Saxons :  many  of  which,  as  I 

have 
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Bave  before  fald^  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
Englifh  hiilorian  ?  As  to  the  refource»  to 
which  I  have  applied,  it  could  not  have  been 
obvious,  or  even  known,  to  him.  The  names 
then  have  been  invented,  and  introduced  by 
him  at  hazard.  If  this  were  the  cafe,  he 
mufl^have  been  particularly  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing fo  many  latent  evidences  for  that  which 
.  was  mere  whim  and  fancy* 

But  it  is  not  only  upon  thcfe  names  and 
their  evidences,  that  I  found  my  opinion; 
but  upon  the  many  curious  and  remote  allu- 
fions,  which  continually  occur.  Some  of 
thefe  after  very  deep  inquiry  may  be  traced 
^ut :  others  are  too  obfcure,  and  too  far  re- 
moved from  us  to  be  at  all  explained.  Now 
thefe  dark  hints,  and  oblique  references  are 
to  me  another  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  thefe 
poems.  They  muft  have  been  introduce 
by  a  perfon,  who  was  well  acquainted  wiih 
the  fadts  referred  to ;  and  who  addreiled  him- 
ielf  to  people  equally  intelligent:  even  by 
him,  who  declares  himfelf  to  have  been  the 
Author,  by  faying  with  great  impartiality  - 

*  I,  th6  a  Saxon,  yet  the  truthe  will  telle. 

For  let  a  writer  be  ever  fo  artfully  difpofc 
and  fo  diligent  in  counterfeiting;  yet  y 
will  rarely  fee  him  point  to  a  non*enti 

f  SattlQ  of  Uafiings,  p.  224.  v«  312* 
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make  allufionst  where  there  i^  no  ohjed 
fcrcnce.  An  author  is  never  voluntarily 
rient.     It  is  not  his  bttfinefs  to  darken; 

elucidate : 

•        »  -^ 

^on  fiimuni  ex  fulgore,  fed  ex  fuitio  dare 
lucendl. 

Lve  mentioned  fevend  little  hiflories^  to 
ch  there  is  a  retrdfped  in.thdfe  poems; 
icularly  thofe  of  Matravali  .and  Powis* 
i;  of  Bithric  and  Howel  ap  Jevah*.    Con- 
ling  thefe  and  many-  others  we  have  been 
Drtunate,  as  to  obtain  fome.  intelligence* 
^th^re  are  other  obscure  references,  that 
incidentally  brought  before  us,  concern- 
which  no  account  can  be  given.     In** 
icea  to  this  purpofe  we  have  in  the  aver^ 
w*  of  Standrip  Ttower^  Tinyans  necromancy: 
goats  of  Cory  an  %  and  the  Souls  of  die 
y^Jiricken  people,  which  are  faid  to  wan- 
to  the  dike  (f  Offa.    Many  m6re  of  the 
te  hature  may  be  found  in  thefe  poems, 
efe  ailufions  were  not  originally  dark;  the 
:umftances  were  no  fecret  at  the  time  of 
ting.     But  things  recent  neccflarily  grow 
blete  by  time  :  and  fafts  well  knownr  will 
Onie  obfcure. 

rhefe  indlred  and  imperfect  notices  are 
refore  very  frequent  in  ancient  writings, 
ley  break  in  ^Opon  us^  continually  ;  and  are 
tial  lights^.thatdired  to  unknown  objects : 
D  d  to 
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(to  objedls  far  removed,  which  we  cannot  at 
prefent  diftinguifh.  But  in  recent  compofi- 
tions  they  occur  very  rarely :  for,  as  I  before 
faid,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  an  author,  not  to 
darken,  but  illuminate:  and  no  )3C}dy..is  de- 
fignedly  unintelligible.  Whoever  t^es  an 
ancient  piece  of  hiftory  for  his  fuhjcd:,  will 
dwell  upon  the  ^ell-knou^n  f^ifts ;  and'  ex- 
pend his  labour  upon  the  leading  cfif cum* 
ftances  of  that  hift^ry.     He  will  never  amufe 

.  his  reader  with  dark,  and  unfatis^ftory  al- 
lufions  :  nor  raife  his  curioiity  Hietely  to 
difappoint  it.  As  I  have  fome  verfcs  by  me^ 
upon  the  very  fame  ■  fubjefl:  as  the  poem^ 
concerning  which  we* have  been  treating;  I 
will  lay  them  before  the  reader  r'ahd'from 
thence  he  may  fee,  that  let  a  perfon  be  evct 
fo.  affiduous,  yet  he  will  never  attain  to  that 
mafs  of  occult  intelligence^  which  is  to  be 
obferved  in  a  writing  of  the  times  :  nor 
abound'  with  thofe  incidental  references^ 
which  diftinguifh  a  primitive  work.  As  it 
may  too  much  interrupt  the  prefent  cour/c 
of  inquiry  to  prefent  theni  immediately,.  I 
will  not  introduce  them  in  this  place;  but 
confign  them  to  the  irear^  that  they  maybe 
coniidered,  or  pafTed  by,  as  may  feem  bcft  to 

^he  reader.   ' 

I  cafttiot  quit  thi^  ftthjeft  without  niention- 
itig  a  paffage  in  the  poet,  .which  may^  perhaps 

3  fiirther 
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furtiher  illuftfate,  what  I  have  been  faying. 
tti  the  beginning  of  the  Battle  of  Haftings, 
tititte  is  a  noble  apoftrophe  made  to  the  fea: 
concerning  whofe  influence  the  poet  fpeaks 
"with'  regret :  as  it  wa,s  not  exerted  tb  the  de- 
ilradliofl  of  the  Normans. 

^   O  fea,  our  teeming  (lonore,  ban  thjr  floud 
.Hah  anie  fru(^u6u$  entendement, 
•  Thb'il  wouldft  hkve  rofe  and  fank  wyth  tydcs  of  blonde, 

JBefore  Duke  Williiirils  KnyghU  ban  hither  went : 

f  ;Whofc  cowirt  arrows  ihfni^  e;rlcs  (fiayp)  fleync. 
And  brued  the  feeld  wyth  bloude  a&  feafon  rayne*^ 

P-  2lOt 

j  ^rjention  this,  hecaufe.I  think,  that  we  may 
jpejfpeive  here  a  ^acit  referencp;to  an  event; 
ijirhicb  4t  firft  fight  is  not  obvipu^*'  The  au- 
^ipr :  in  htf  addrefs  to .  the  fea .  feems  ]  to  fay, 
ba^  thy  flood  beeit  calculated  for  any  good, 
it  would  taye  arifen,:  befqre  the  I^orman  i^avy 
lljad.  reached  our  fhores ;  and  preferved  us 
from  that  fatal  invafion.  When  therefore  he 
fays,  had  thy  flood  had  any  good  indention, 
it  is  natural  to  a^^  wAm  :  and  upon  'what  ocr 
ci^pn.  For  by  thp  tenour  of  the  jyords  he 
feems  to  refer  to  a  time ;  and  allude  to  fome 
jmrticular  crifis.  And  when  he  adds,  after  this 
intimation,that  it  would  then  have  rifen  before 
the  landing  of  the  Normans;  he  feems  to  indi- 
cate, that  it  had  rifen,  but  at  a  Tefs  favourable 
feafon.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  me,  that  there 
is  iii  this  paflfage  to  be  obferved  one  of  thofe 

D  d  2  occult 
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occult  allufions^  of  which  I  made  meBtioo 
before.  There  is  certainly  a  retrofped  to  an 
cvciit,  well  known  in  the  age  of  the  writer : 
and  that  event  was  an  overflowing  of  the  fea. 
Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  time^  when 
I  fuppofe  the  fir  ft  fketch  of  this  poem  to  have 
been  produced,  there  were  great  inundations 
upon  the  fouthcm  coafts  of  England,  which 
are  taken  notice  of  by  feveral  of  our  hiftori- 
ans.  They  happened  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  that  of  his  fucceflbr.  That  in  the 
time  of  Rufus  is  mentioned,  as  very  extraor- 
dinary in  its  cfk&Si  and  confequently  very 
alarming.  The  author  of  the  Saxon  ♦  Chro- 
nicle fpeaks  of  its  being  attended  with  the 
greateft  damages  ever  known.  The  like  is 
recorded  by  Simeon  of  Durham,  -f-  Mare 
littus  egreditur ;  et  villas  et  homines  quam 
plures^  &c.  demerfit.  Florence  of  J  Wor- 
cefter  writes  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Great 
part  of  Zealand  is  faid  at  this  time  to  have 
fufiered :  and  the  §  Goodwin  fands  are  fup-^ 
pofed  to  have  been  formed  by  this  inonda- 
tion,  which  before  did  not  appear. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  thinks,  that,  inftead  of  0 
Sea,  our  teeming  Donor e,   the  tru9  reading 

♦  Anno  1099.  p.  207. 

t  P.  224.  I.  58. 

X  Ad  annum  XO99.  p.  649.    Fabian,  v.  i;  p.  316.. 

§  Camden,  p.  755,    Rapii),  p.  189. 

was. 
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was,  O,  fea-oer- teeming  Dover.  This  is  t, 
very  ingenious  alteration,  and  I  think  highly 
probable.  But  inftead  of  forming  a  decom^ 
pound,  I  (hould  rather  feparate  the  fecond 
term,  and  read,  O  Sea^  oer-tetming  Dover: 
for  the  addrefs  muft  be  to  xhtjea,  and  not  to 
xIm place:  as  the  poet  in  the  third  verfe  fpcaks 
of  its  rijing.  Now  to  teem  fignifies  to  abound 
^nd  to  he  pro/ifici:  2I  fo  to  pour  znd ^IL  Hence 
wc  find  in  Ainfworth,  teemful,  brimful.  The 
fame  alfo  occurs  in  Ray's  North  Country 
words  :  To  tfeem,  to  pour  out,  or  lade.  Alfb 
teemful,  brimful:  having  as  much  a.s  can  be 
teemed  in  I  i.e.  poured  in.  p.  60,  61.  Ac- 
cordingly, oer-teeming  muft  fignify  overflow^ 
ing,  pouring  over.  When  therefore  the  poet 
addreffes  himfelf  to  this  oer-tteming  fea,  he 
feems  to  allude  to  that  general  *  inundation, 
by  which  Dover,  and  many  other  phces 
upon  the  fouthern  coaft  of  this  ifland,  were 
overwhelmed.  Stow  mentions  that  this  flood 
did  great  mifchief  to  many  towns  and  vil- 
lages upon  the  fides  of  the  Thames  :  and  it 
is  faid  to  have  prevailed  in  the  North,  as 
high  up  as  Scotland.  But  its  chief  tiry 
feems  to  have  been  in  the  nurrow  fas  of  iSe 
cjiannel :  and   upon  thofe  very  coalts  upon 

♦  Sec  John  Bromton,  p.  1003.  1.  21.  alfo  Knygbton, 
Higden  and  Polydore  Vergil.  Cfmdcn,  p.  1505.  See 
particularly  Somner'a  Roman  Ports,  p.  269  ^^^ 

D  d  3  which 
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which  a  few  years  before  the  Normans  had 
landed.  It  was  natural  for  a  writer  of  the 
times  to  allude  to  an  event  fo  recent ;  and  tQ 
make  a  reference  fo  obvious.  And  I  do  not 
know  any  perfon,  to  whom  this  addrefs  cao, 
with  propriety  be  afcribed,  but  t©  Turgot.* 
He  was  probably  writing  at  the  very  time  of 
this  calamity :  and  nothing  could  be  moiJe. 
natural  than  for  him  at  fuch  a  feafpn  tq 
make  this  apoflrophe:  which  is  very  D:\uch 
illuftrated  by  the  hiftory  of  thole  times. 

0  Sea,  oer^teeming  Dover,  had  thy  jlopd  bad. 
any  good  purpofe  to  our  country,  it  would  have 
rifen  before  Duke  William  with  his  nobles  bad 
arrived  upon  our  aoajls :  and  have  overwhelmed^ 
his  army.  This  in  great  meafurc  authenti- 
cates, what  is  faid  by  *  Rowley,  that  this 
poem  was  a  verfion  from  a  Saxon  manufcript : 
and  it  juftifies  his  invocation  of  Turgot,  to. 
whom  he.  was  beholden  for  it.  See  back^ 
ward  p.  227. 

CONSIDERATIONS 

upon  fome  words  and  expreffions, 

1  {hall  now  jnention  fome  particular  terms. 
Concerning  which  I  have  entertained  fufpi- 

♦  Memoires  of  Sir  William  Canynge,  p.  127.  in  the 
Mifccll.  by  T.  Chattcrton. 

i,    1  cions: 
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cions  :  *hd  there  arc  perfons  of  fupcrior 
knowledge  in  antiquity,  who  have  had  the 
Jifce  fcruplcs,.  It  has  been  faid,  and  with  great 
appearance  of  truth,  that  there  are  words  in^ 
trodiiced  contrary  to  analogy ;  and  in  oppo- 
iition  to  the  idiom  of  the  language,  which  is 
thought  then  to  have  prevailed.  Thefe  ex<- 
ccptions  appeared  of  weight;  and  I  could  not 
help  being  afFefted  by  them ;  till  I  founcj 
upon  a  clofer  inquiry,  that  thefe  feemirtg  ano- 
tnalies  might  be  fairly  accounted  for;  and 
that  there  were  authorities  to  this  purpofe. 
Ic  is  obfefved,  among  other  words  objefted. 
to,  that  the  plural  eyne  is  often  put  for  the 
fin^ula'r  eye. 

Iti  everych  eyne  arctfynge  nete  of  wyere.    p.  n.  v.  79^ 
In  cvcrie  eyne  I  kenne  the  lowe  0/  myghte. 

p.  123.  V.  68x» 

In  the  firft  place  thefe  may  have  been  the. 
miftakes  af  the  tranfcriber,  who  was  certain*!-, 
ly  not  fufficiently  converfant  in  ancient  lan-r. 
guage.  The  gcnuincnefs  of  the  poems  cannot 
on  this  account  be  juftly  impeached.  Hovy 
many  errors  are  to  be  found  in  firft  print^^d 
editions  of  the  bcft  Latin  authors  ?  Thefe 
have  been  fince  corre(5ted  ;  and  nobody  ever 
thought  from  hence  of  calling  in  queftion  tho 
originality  of  thofe  writings.  If  the  plural 
eyne  be  wrong,  let  it  be  at  once  altered  to  eye: 
but  do  not  fuifer  it  to  aiFe<5t  either  the  au- 
thor, or  the  poems. 

D  d  4  I« 
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In  everycb  eye  aredynge  nete  of  wyere. 
In  everie  eye  I  keni^e,  &c« 

After  al)^  ipme  allowance  (hould  be  made  for 
poetical  liberties :  for  we  muik  not  efteem 
every  tbiog  a  fault   againft  fyntax»  which 
docs  not  pfecifciy  accord  now  with  the  ge- 
neral niode  either  of  fpeaking  or  writing. 
The  author  of  t^e  ploflary  to  Gawin  Doug- 
las tells  u$»  that  liberties  df  this  fort  were  not 
uncommon  in  the  verfion,  of  which  he  was 
treating :  and  we  may  reafonably  infer,  that 
the  fame  wias  ufuaj  in  other  writings.    *  I'Bc 
plural  of  nouns  if  frequently  ujedfor  tk^Jingular^ 
ds  in  the  Latin  and  Greek :   and  Jometimes^ 
though  very  rarely^  vice  versa.    We  muft  no? 
therefore  think  it  very  ftrange,  if  the  like- 
fhould  be  found  in  a  writer  not  many  years 
antecedent.     In  conformity  to  this,  I  think, 
that  we  riiay  perceive  ah  in  (lance  of  icy  en  (ex- 
prefTed  ene)  being  ufed  as  a  fingular  in  the 
author  above  mentioned.     It  is  in  a  paflage» 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  morning  ftar. ' 

Qualis  ubi  oceani  perfufus  Lucifer  undl« 

Extulit  OS  facrum  ccelo. 

^neid.  L  viii.  v.  589* 

—  hye  in  the  hcvyn  lifting  his  vyfage  ichene. 
To  chafe  away  the  merkiiefs  with  his  /«/«       p.  264^ 
I.  e.  with  his  kok^  ox  eye.  ' 

*  Under  General  Rules,  oppofite  p»  486. 

'    There 
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There  is  another  paflage,  where  it  is  ufed  as  if, 
lingular  part  all  difpute.  The  poet  is  fpeak- 
ing  of  Auguftus  Csfar  (landing  up  in  his 
diip  at  the  battle  of  Adtium. 

-— —  geminas  cui  tempora  flammas 
Lsta  vomunt.  L.  viii.  v.  68o« 

Heich  in  the  fore  ftam  ftand  he  micht  be  fene, 
{"or  his  biyith  browis  brent ;  and  athir  #»« 
The  fire  t'vinkling,  and  his  faderis  fl-ar 
|5hew  from  his  helmes  top,  fchynand  on  fer. 

G.D.  p.  268.  1.  IX. 

By  atbir  ene  is  meant  cither,  or  each,  eye. 
The  following  line  occurs  in  a  very  ancient 
poem. 

Nis  no  ton  je  an  erj^e,  ne  no  eyen— 
/.  €•    no  tongue,  nor  no  eye.     Vita  San&ae 
|\IargaretaB.  Hickes  Thefaurus.  vol.  i.  p.  228, 

By  fome  writers  eye  and  eyn  fecm  to 
be  ufed  indifferently  either  in  the  lingular 
or  plural.  Of  this  we  may  in  fome  degree 
be  aflured  from  Rob.  of  Gloucefter. 

Alfred  hii  ladde  to  Ely  and  pultc  out  bothc  hys  eye : 
And  hulde  hym  there  in  prifon  vorte  fcly  mon  gan  deyc. 

p*328.  1.  !• 

The  iame  allowance  (hould  be  made  in 
refpeft  to  the  word  ban  or  bane^  which  occurs 
fometimes  in  the  fingular,  contrary  to  the 
common  ufage  of  the  times. 

Hanne 
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Hanne  alle  the  fuiiie  of  mysfortunes  wille 
Fallen  on  mie  benned  hesudp*  p.  166.  v.  11 84* 

'  0  Hengift,  ban  thy  caufe  bin  good  and  true ! 
•    ^-^  *       P^225.  V.  319, 

But  better  ban  it  bin  tti  lette  alone.       p.  226.  v.  337. 

Thisf  may  fometimcs  have  been  the  fault  of 
the  tranfcriber,  who  has  fubftituted  a  plural 
for  a  lingular.  Or  it  may  have  taken  its  rife 
from  a^  provincial  way  of  fpeaking,  which 
the  author,  like  other  writcra^  in  their  feveral 
departments,  followed.  We  muft  not  Uni- 
formly judge  frDm  the  language  of  the  ca- 
pital concerning  thq  mode  of  fpeaking  in 
provinces  :  for  there  were  certainly  different 
dialeds.  In  many  of  the  inftances,  wherQ 
6ane  and  6an  occur,  the  terms  may  be  altered 
to  &at6  or  bad,  without  any  impeachment  of 
the  fenfe,  or  detriment  to  the  verfe.  And 
after  all,  there  is  authority  for  the  ufage  of 
this  word  in  the  fingular,  by  which  thQ 
reading  in  Rowley  may  be  countenanced. 
In  an  ancient  book,  called  the  Pylgrimagcf 
of  the  Soul,  which  I  have  before  mentioned  5 
there  occurs  an  example  to  this  purpofc. 

He,  that  hanf  fuffered  hard*  and  grevous  peyne. 

FoL  13.  Stanza  4. 
I  banc  ben  with  the,  whan  thou  knewe  it  nought. 

Fol.  18. 
I  banc  the  fayd,  howdeth  the  hath  aflict.  p.  21.  1.  5. 

The  like  may  be  found  in  the  vifion  of  Picrco 
Plowman. 
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T— !-  Hone  this  in  hcrt, 
That  though  he  fufFercd  all  this,  God  fuffered  for 
us  more.  p.  8i.  !•  24* 

I,  i.  obferve  and  take  notice. 

We  meet  with  the  term  introduced  after  the 
fame  manner  in  Occleve.  It  is  in  his  pro- 
logue^ where  he  is  fpeaking  of  Chaucer. 

—  *  the  honour  of  Englifh  tongue  is  dede. 
Of  which  I  wont  was  han  counfel  and  rede. 

If  it  fliould  be  faid,  that  the  inftances  here 
produced,  arc  miftakes,  which  have  arifen 
cither  from  the  imperfeftions  of  the  manu- 
fcripts,  or  the  ignorance  of  the  perfon  who 
copied  them,  1  will  not  difpute  the  point  j: 
though  I  think,  that  it  could  not  always 
have  been  the  cafe.  However,  let  us  make 
the  fame  allowance  for  the  poems  in  quef-- 
tion,  which  have  certainly  in  fome  degree 
fuffered  both  from  the  manufcripts  being 
dcfeftive,  and  from  the  incapacity  of  the 
perfon,  who  copied  them.  But  as  I  faid  be- 
fore, there  is  certainly  authority  for  the  ufage 
of  thefe  terms,  as  we  find  them  introduced 
in  Rowley.  In  Robert  of  Gloucefter,  as 
well  as  in  Robert  Brunnc,  the  terms  han 
and  hane  occur  for  had  and  have  :  and 
Hcarjoe  in  his  Gloflary  to  the  latter,  mentions 
their  being  elfe where  to  be  found.  He  adds 
atkjXthane  and  have,  are  ufed  promijiuoujly. 

*  See  Hift.  of  Eng.  Poetry,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whart. 
ton,  ygl.  ii«  p.  43. 

I  muft 
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I  mufl:  confeTs,  that  I  had  fome  doubts 
about  the  propriety  of  another  word — thijfen: 
and  a  pcrfoo  of  uncommon  learning  and  ex- 
perience has  entertained  the  fame^ 

Ictte  thyflen  mennc— —  Eclog.  2d.  p.  1 1. 

But  I  found  it  to  be  the  fame  as  the  word 
tbffne^  which  occurs  in  Robert  of  Gloucefter : 
the  fame  alfo  as  the  term  J^ijjne,  J?i]jum,  and 
fpifj-bn  of  the  Saxons.  iEpcep  |?i}jum,  poft 
hisep.  iEpcep  J?i]jon,  after  thefe  thing?. 
Bedo,  p.  504.  and  Gen.  ch.  xlv.  15.  See  Lye 
and  Manning.  J)ifnelapp— this  bread.  J>ifnc 
'pcan,  this  ftone.  Op  J>^jon  hlapc.  of  this 
bread.    Saxon  verfiori  of  the  Gofpels* 

Without  doubt  all  ftrange  terms,  and  un^ 
couth  expreflions  muft  neccflarily  create  fcru* 
pies  and  fufpicions,  however  we  may  be  pre- 
judiced in  favour  of  the  poems.  But  whea 
upon  inquiry  we  find  either  examples  or  ana- 
logy for  fuch  phrafes  and  words,  they  then 
operate  in  a  contrary  manner;  and  confirm 
us  in  our  original  opinion. 

There  is  a  pafi^ige  in  the  firft  battle  of 
Haftings,  of  which  I  have  before  taken  no- 
tice. In  this  the  poet  fpeaks  of  the  fea  hav* 
ing  any  frii5iuous  entendement^  p..  210.  v*  6* 
I  fcarcely  know  an  expreffion,  which  at  firft 
fight  is  more  likely  to  be  fufpeded.  Yet 
there  is  authority  in  a  MIT.  poem  of  Occlcvc  1 
to  which  we  may  well  fuppofe  that  Chatter^ 

toi) 
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ton  had  never  accefs.  It  is  the  fame^  to  which 
I  referred  before  :  in  ^which  he  pays  a  noble 
compliment  to  the  memory  of  Chaucer. 

*  But  weleawaye,  fo  is  myne  hearth  wo^ 
That  the  honour  of  Knglifh  tonge  is  dede  : 
Of  which  I  wont  was  han  counfel  and  rede* 
O  Mayfter  dere,  and  fadir  reverent, 
MivTour  of  JruSfuous  enUndenunU 
O  univerfal  fadir  in  fcience* 

Occleve  was  of  the  fame  age  as  Rowley ;  and 
not  many  years  before  him.  The  former  of 
the  words  occurs  compounded  in  Gawin 
Douglas. 

t  Zour  fruite  is  bot  unfruAuous  fantafye. 

Knowlacbyng  is  a  word  of  the  fkme  nature : 
equally  liable  to  raife  fcruples. 

And  knowlachyng  he  foon  muft  quyt  this  lyfe. 

p.  223.  V.  283. 

Yet  there  is  as  good  authority  for  this  word, 
as  there  was  for  that  above.  In  the  ftorie  of 
William  and  the  Werwolf,  mention  is  made 
of  two  perfohs,  whofe  confciences  ftruck 
them: 

X  And  faire  before  William  thei  felle  on  knees  both. 
And  inowlacbiden  al  the  cas,  howe  thei  caft  hadde. 

•  See  Mr.  Wharton's  Hift.  of  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  ii, 

P-43- 
t  Prologue,  p.  93*  1.  25. 

X  MfT.  King's  Col.  FoK  72. 

In 
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111  Lydgate  It  occurs  more  precifely  In  ttcf 
fenfe  above* 

•  When  King  Arthur  had  kn^wlechynge 
Of  his  foul  treafon. 

We  read  alfo  in  Wiclif 'a  vcrfidn — The  fmyt 
of  lippis  kiiowlechynge  to  his  name.  He* 
brews,  c.  xiii. 


M    I    N    S    T    E    »• 

An  objeftion  has  been  brought  againil 
thcfe  poems,  becaufe  a  church  in*  Briftol^ 
fuppofed  ta  be  that  of  the  Augu^ftine  Monaf-^ 
tery,  is  ftiled.a  Minfler. 

Of  fieryc  round  the  Mynfter  glare. 

Stong  to  ^Ila,  p.  25. 

It  is  thought,  that  this  tferm  k  only  apptici^ 
ble  to  -f  cathedrals  :  of  which  numbeF  thtp 
church  of  BriAol  was  not  in  the  tirde  tff 
Rowley.  But  I  ihould  think,  that  this  bb- 
jedtion  is  not  well  founded,  on  account  of 
feveral  places  terminating  in  Minfter,.  which 
were  not  fo  diftinguifhed  from  being  ho- 
noured  with  a  cathedral  :    but  from    the 

•  Fol.  16.  1-  8. 

t  Minjier  is  a  wordalmoflappfopriittidtoCatBed^ah^ 
See  the  Hift.  of  £ngli(h  Poetry  by  the  l^or.  Mr. 
Wharton,  vol.  ii.  p.  i  j6.  notes. 

church 
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church  of  a  monaftery,  for  which  they  X*cfc 
noted.  Such  ate  Axminfter,  Warminfter, 
Leominfter,  Stourminftcr ;  and  Minfter^  lim- 
ply Co  called,  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet.  The 
term  originally  was  ufed  for  a  nionaftet^ : 
and  when  it  was  applied  to  a  church,  iti  dt^ 
noted  the  church  of  fuch  a-  monaftery.  Th6 
church  of  Ely,  I  make  no  doubt,  was?  called 
the  Minfter  Church  long  before  it  w«  a 
Cathedral  :  and  when  there  remained  ho- 
thing  of  the  monaftery  but  the  cborch,  the 
church  retained  the  name  of  Minfter.  Ac* 
cording  to  foijfie  Writers,  every  ,  paFOdbial 
church  was  fo  called.  -  Il>  the  hvri  of  King 
Edgar,  no  pricft  is  to  interfere  with  another 
prieft  in  that  other  pricft 's  church,  or  parifti ; 
nor  in  any  wife  kflen  his  aulhc«-ity.— N*  arr 
bo,  xni  )>apa  J^m^a  }}o  hiifl  xx>  2^bpi^,  ne  on 
bif  Mynfrep,  ne  on  hif  fcpiptjxipe.  N*  g^ 
This  is  interpreted,  ibat  he  jhall  not  abridge 
bim  in  his  church  or  bis  parifh.  It  is  faid  of 
William  Rufus,  that  for  the  good  of  his  fa- 
ther's foul  he  naade  prefents  to  every  church 
in  England;  ro  aeken  mynpTie :  unicuique 
Ecclefiae.  Ghron.  Sax.  p.  192.  King  Ste* 
phen  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Feverfham 
ill  Kent ;  which  is  flilcd  a  Minfter.  It  is 
mentioned  of  King  Canute,  that  he  built 
a  church  at  Aflcndune  for  the  fouls  of  thofe; 
who  had  been  flain  in  the  battld*ftear  that 

place : 
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place :  ^hich  chureh  he  cntrujfted  to  a  pricft 
named  Stig&nd.     This  is  fUlcd  a  Minfter/ 
and  fpecified  farther,  an  mynpceji  op  fcanc 
•J  lime :  a  minfter  of  ftone  and  lime.  ChronV 
Sax,    p.   150.     The  tranilator  of  Froiffart 
fpeaks  of  a  Minfter  at  Paris^  which  feetns  to 
have  been  a  common  parifli  church;   He  had 
been  mentioning  fome  pageantry  exhibited 
in  that  city,  in  honour  of  the  royal  fahiily/  ' 
and  fays, — Ttbanafter  under  the  Mynjier  cftbe 
S^rinyte  in  tbejirete  there  was  a  ftage^  vol.  ii; 
fol.  173.     I  think  from  what  has  been  faid/ 
that  this  term  was  not  appropriated  folely  to' 
cathedrals,  nor  even  to  monafteries.  We  may 
add  to  the  foregoing  proofs,  what  we  find  hk 
the  works  of  the  beft  Etymologifts.  Mynpccp, 
monafterium,   caenobium  :  —  item  Eccleiia*^ 
Mynftep-clufa,EcclcfiaBclaufura.  Mynpqic-r 
clsnfun^, — EcclefiaB  reconciliatioT   Lye  and 
Manning's   Sax.  Didt.      Mynfter,    Churchy 
Monaftery.    Gloff.    to   Rob.  of  Glouceftor. 
Sed  et  univerfim  Ecclefis  omnes  monafieria^ 
didtae.  Du  Cange,  vol.  iv.  p.  896.    Spelmaof 
fays  the  fame.     Monafterium  pro  Ecclefii; 
I  have  mentioned,  that  fimilar  obje£tions  have 
been  made  on  account  of  Briftol  being  i» 
the  poem  ftiled  a  C/Vy,  before  it  had  a  catha* 
dral,  and  became  a  Biihop's  See.     But  thefe 
gbjedtions,  as  I  have  attempted  to  fhew,  are 
alike  ilUtounded»  as  may  be  farther  proved 

flDOl 
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from  the  hlftory  of  Gloucefter.  This  place 
is  mentiqned  as  a  city  long  before  it  was  made 
a  feat  of  epifcopacy  :  and  this  rtiay  be  (hewn 
from  Doomfday  Book,  Tempore  Regis 
Eduuardi  reddebat  Civitds  de  Glowceftre 
xxxvi  libras  num'eratas,  et  xii  fextari^  oicllis 
ad  menfuram  ejufdem  Bufgi,  &c, 

Mbdo  reddit  ipfa  Civitas  Regi  lx  libras 
d€  XX  in  ora,  &c.  p.  if>^. 


The  ACCOUNTE  of  W,  CANYNGE's 
FEAST. 

The  word  account  has  been  thought  liable 
to  exception,  as  not  having  been  ufed  in  that 
fcnfe  fo  early.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  related 
merely  to  numbers  and  calculation:  and  it 
is  therefore  concluded,  that  the  poems  could  , 
nott>e  fb  ancient,  as  has  been  imagined.  But 
1  fufped  that  this  inference  is  not  juft  ;  nor 
the  pofition  true :  for  ancient  popms  have 
not  always  titles  :  and  when  they  have,  they 
are  liable  to  be  altered.  Hence  the  poem 
may  be  ancient,  though  the  fuperfcriptioa 
ihould  appear  to  have  been  by  a  later  hand. 
And  after  all,  I  have  before  quoted  a  verfe 
from  G.  Douglas,  where  the  word  is  found 
in  a  different  acceptation ;  and  has  nt)  rela- 
tion to  numbers  • 

E  C  ^  f  hy 
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•  Thy  ferveiit.wordis  compt  I  not  anc  ftrp. 
f .  /.  efteem  not. 

If  to  compt,  or  count,  be  to  ejieem^  then  an 
account  muft  be  an  ejlimate. 

It  is  true,  Gawin  Douglas  did  not  make  his 
vcrfion  of  the  ^neis  till  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, about  the  year  1513  :  but  his  language 
muf):  be  efteemed  fomewhat  older ;  for  he  was 
born  1 47 1.  So  that  he  commenced  nearly, 
where  Rowley  ended. 


EWBRYCE,   or  EWBRICE. 

.  Another  word,  which  may  have  given  rife 
to  fcruplcs,  is  Ewbrice.  The  Lady  Birtha 
fays  to  the  Danes  in  the  Tragedy  of  iEUa, 

Mie  thanks  I  ever  onne  you  wylle  beftowe, 
From  Ewbryce  you  mee  pyghte,  the  worfte  of  mortal 
woe.  p.  157.  V.  1085. 

The  term  is  explained  in  the  note  adultery : 
but  more  truly  in  this  place  fignifies  violence, 
rape,  and  difhonour.  The  requcft  made  by 
the  lady  is  not  to  be  kept  from  committing 
adultery,  but  to  be  faved  from  outrage  and 
ravifliment.  It  is  however  certain,  that  it 
has  alfo  the  former  fenfe :  and  it  may  poflibly 
fecm  very  ftrange,  that  fuch  a  word  fliould 

•  P.  445.  1.  36. 

be 
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be  found  in  thefe  poems.  But  nothing  wat 
more  common  than  for  Saxon  writers  to  af*- 
fededly  introduce  Greek  words  :  aiid  the 
cuflom  continued  to  the  time>  when  I  fup* 
pofe,  that  this  play  was  compofed.  For  1 
am  perfuaded^  that  the  original  was  the  work 
of  Turgott :  though  it  has  fince  beeA  re^ 
vifed,  and  put  into  a  new  drefs  by  Rowley  : 
and  that,  which  may  appear  matter  of  fuf- 
picion,  will  be  found  a  proof  of  its  authen** 
ticity.  William  of  Malmfbury  tries  to  ex- 
cufe  the  learned  *  Aldhelm ;  who  had  dif- 
gufted  many  perfons  by  his  unneceflary  in* 
trodudtion  of  foreign  terms  in  his  writings. 
He  is  fpeaking  of  his  treatifes  de  Virginitatft 
— -f*  quibus  meo  judicio  nihil  dulcius ;  nihil 
fplendidius  :  quamvis,  ut  eft  noftri  faeculi 
defidia,  quibufdam  naufeam  pariant ;  non  at* 
tendentibus,  quia  juxta  mores  gentium  vari-^ 
entur  modi  didaminum.  The  learned  au* 
thor  of  the  Anglia  Sacra  fpeaks  of  this  afifec* 
tation  as  prevailing  greatly  in  the  times  be* 
fore  the  conqueft:  and  fays,  that  Aldhelm 
was  more  moderate  than  others.     ^  Id  ia 

•  He  was  Abbot  of  Malmfbury ;  and  efteemed  in  his 
-time  a  perfon  of  great  learning,  and  of  equal  pictjr«  He 
was  at  laft  fiifhop  of  Shirburn. 

i  WilK  of  Malmfbury^  de  Geftis  Hegum  Ang.  I.  i. 

t  Wharton^s  Ang*  Sacra,  vol.  ii.  p.  7. 
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omnibus  antiqurs  chartis  eft  animadvcrteh- 
dum,  quantum  in  qilibufchtti  verbis  abftrufi*; 
fe5c  gfieco  petitis,  dtlcSeiiitUt.  Modcratiui 
iamfen  fe  agit  Aldhelmos.  i'his  tarn  pF  tnind 
fnajr  be  irt  fome  degree  pferfccived  eveh  in  the 
graiits  of  princes,  df  which  there  arc  many 
cximplefe.  We  have  oAc  inftance  In  a  Latin 
ivi-it  of  king  Edjgdr ;  ^Hetein  he  does  not 
IVile  htmfelf  Rex ;  but— *  Ego  £dgar  fia- 
fiieas  An|;tofum,  The  like  niAy  be  fcen  lA 
the  grants  oiF  ttthter  Sakort  RirigS.  Some 
traces  of  t^is  iiftt  may  fee  fbtknd  Ibng  after- 
wards. Accofdiiijgly  Gbw'er  &yi  of  ah  ima- 
ginary perfbnage, 

Ste  pafieth'»  as  it  were  B/kii^ 
AH  clean  out  of  the  Ladies  fight : 
I.  /.  like  a  ibadow :  /rom  the  Grctk  f  ^xf«. 

The  term  EWbKyce  frtitn  bdng  ihtts  fre- 
quently introduced^  bc'c^iie  in  &  mfanner  a 
"Saxon  word :  and  We  accordingly  find  in  the 
Dictionaries  of  that  laA^uftgt  ej>bj^cc,  adufi' 
ierium.  Alfo  in  Kerfey^  Ewbrice,  fpdufe''' 
ireticb^  adulttr^.  Btrt  how  came  Ghittertott 
by  fuch  obfolete  and  uncommon  words  ?  It 
may  be  faid  from  thefe  very  Didionaries.  But 

♦  Hchiritgi  Chirac  Ecclef.  W}gdrn.1>y  Hrtirii»,'p,  511. 

t  See  Hift.  of  Eng.  Poetry,  by  Rev.  Mr.  WlWrtcftf^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  29. 

2  can 
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can  it  be  imagined,  that  by  poaching  and 
purloining  in  this  abjeft  manner,  he  com- 
pofed  thefe  excellent  poems  ?  We  may  as 
well  fuppofe,  that  a  pedlar  built  York  cathe- 
4ral  by  ftealing  a  tile,  or  a  ftone,  in  every 
pari(h  that  he  pafled  through. 


Ec  3 
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A      COMPARISON 

O     F 

ROWLEY'S  POEMS  with  Compofitions 
of  other  Writers. 

THUS  have  I  endeavoured  from  the 
miftakes  of  the  perfon,  through  whofe 
hands  we  have  received  thefe  poems>  to  fhew, 
that  he  could  not  have  been  the  author  :  and 
likewifc  from  the  internal  evidence  to  prove, 
that  they  are  of  the  antiquity  fuppofed. 
Others  have  proceeded  upon  the  fame  evi- 
dence, but  in  a  different  manner,  in  order  to 
afcertain  the  dire6l  contrary.  They  have 
taken  notice  of  many  words,  which  they 
think  are  no  where  elfe  to  be  found  :  and  of 
others,  which,  though  they  may  be  found, 
yet  occur  in  a  different  acceptation.  They 
likewife  objeft  to  the  rythm  of  Rowley,  and 
to  the  harmony  of  his  numbers,  which  they 
think  too  good  and  accurate  for  fo  early  a 
date.  I  mufl  confefs,  that  I  have  had  my 
(cruples  upon  this  head :  and  my  fufpicions 
E  c  4  were 
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were  increafed  by  the  authority  of  thofc  pcr- 
fons,  among  whom  thefe  doubts  prevailed. 
For  they  ^ett  ^tatiemen  of  uncommoa 
learning,  to  whofe  opinion  I  could  not  hdp 
paying  a  very  great  regard.  .  But  when  upon 
a  proper  inquiry  I  perceived,  that  many  of 
thefe  terms,  which  feemed  to  be  finglc  and 
unfupported,  were  elfewhere  to  be  found; 
that  their  purport  could  be  fairly  afcertained, 
and  the  fuppofed  anomalies  accounted  for;  I 
was  obliged  to  fupprefs  my  fcruples,  and 
withdraw  my  former  objections.  And  as  to 
the  arguments  founded  on  tbe  rythm  and 
harmony  of  the  vcrfes,  they  appeared  to  me 
to  be  very  precarious^  and  by  no  means  to 
^eferve  the  attention,  which  people  were 
pleafed  to  pay  to  them.  In  every  age  there 
will  be  a  difference  among  writers;  and  whatr 
ever  number  of  poets  there  may  be  found,  it 
is  a  great  chance,  but  there  will  be  fome  one 
perfon  more  eminent  than  the  reft.  And 
though  from  the  texture  of  a  poem,  and  the 
mode  of  compofition,  and  more  efpecially 
from  the  language,  a  notion  concerning  its 
age  may  be  formed ;  yet  nothing  certain  can 
be  determined  :  and  we  are  liabte  to  be  greatly 
deceived.  And  this  will  particularly  happen, 
when  we  apply  to  words,  and  fentcnccs  :  and 
even  when  we  -form  our  opinion  from  de- 
tached portions  of  a  poem.    Aifo  v«rhcn  we 

con^pare 
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compare  any  compofition  with  anqtli^r  of 
the  fame  or  a  prior  age,  we  are  ftill  likely  to 
be  miftaken  :  for  the  difference  fubfiil^ng  i$ 
f)ot  always  a  difference  refulting  from  tim^ 
but  often  from  fituation,  tafte,  and  judgr 
ment. 

Many  have  maintained,  that  if  thef?  ppems 
were  of  the  date  fuppofedj  and  if  poetry  had 
''been  fo  much  improved^  it  would  never 
have  fallen  off  afteru^ard^ :  as  there  wpulcj 
have  been  a  flandard  for  future  compofition. 
The  lines  in  Rowley  for  the  moft  part  ter- 
minate with  the  true  accent :  and  feldom 
clofe  with  words  of  three  or  four  fyllaWee,  as 
is  obfervable  in  other  poets  of  that  Century. 
This  excellence,  fay  they,  being  onpe  efla- 
blifhed,  would  have  been  copied  by  fubfe- 
quent  writers.  But  herein,  I  thipk,  there 
is  much  uncertainty  i  ^nd  whoever  proceeds 
ypon  thefe  principles,  may  form  a  very  wrong 
judgment :  for  this  rule  qf  dptcripi nation  i? 
certainly  very  precarious,  Tp  evidence,  what 
is  here  mentioned,  I  will  lay  ibme  particular 
examples  of  poetry  before  the  reader* 

There  be  two  flojut  fans  of  iBacu6, 

Fierce  Peleus,  and  the  bardic  Telamon  : 
Both  deeming  now  full  glad,  and  joyeous. 

Through  the  Syve's -dreadfull  jurifdid^on: 
Being  the  ju^ge  oi  a}l  tbc  horrid  houfe : 

And  both  of  them  by  ftrange  orrcafion, 
Renowifd  in  choyfe  of  happie  marriage. 

Through  Venus'  grace  and  virtue's  carriage* 

Thefe 
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Thefc  vcrfcs  are  manifeftly  very  rough,  and 
void  of  good  rythm  :  at  the  fame  time  they 
certainly  terminate  in  an  unpleafing  man- 
ner. Let  us  now  fubjoin  fome  of  a  different 
cad.  . 

O  flocks,  O  fauns,  and  O  yc  plcfaunt  ftrcams 

Of  Tcmpe,  where  the  country  nymphs  arc  rife. 
Through  whofe  not  coftly  care  each  (hepheard  fings 

A^  merrie  notes  upon  the  rufticke  fife 
As  that  Afcracan  bard,  whofe  fame  now  rings 
Through  the  wide  worlds- 
Let  US  adid  to  thefc  a  few  more  of  the  fame 
tuxn  and  cadence. 

Ah,  weladay,  there  is  no  end  of  payne. 
Nor  change  of  labour  may  intreated  be ; 

Yet  I  beyond  all  thefe  am  carried  far. 
Where  other  pow'rs  far  different  I  fee, 

And  muft  pafs  over  to  the  Elyfian  plain,  &c« 

At  what  intervals  were  thefe  different  famples 
firft  produced ;  and  who  were  the  writers, 
that  compofed  them  ?  By  thofe,  who  were 
not  before  acquainted  with  them,  it  may  be 
fuppofcd,  that  there  was  a  century  and  an 
half  between  them.  No  :  they  were  of  the 
fame  age,  and  from  the  fame  poet :  and 
make  a  part  of  the  fame  *  poem.  I  mention 
this  to  (hew,  that,  though  there  may  be  ex- 
amples given,  and  a  kind  of  ftandard  form- 
ed ;  yet  the  whole  will  be  fometim^s  but 

•  Virgir$  Gnat^  by  Spencer. 

partially. 
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partially,  at  other  times  not  at  all,  obferved* 
For  if  we  find  this  difference  in  one  and  the 
fame  perfon,  we  muft  expedt  to  meet  with  it 
among  different  people,  and  at  different 
times. 

It  is  not  therefore  an  infallible  way  of  pro- 
ceeding to  determine  concerning  one  corn- 
pofition  by  another  :  nor  muft  we  uniformly 
fuppofe,  becaufe  a  writer  may  be^in  fome  de- 
gree fmooth  and  eafy,  that  he  mufl  necefla- 
rily  be  of  modern  date.  There  are  many 
paffages  in  Spencer,  whic^  have  a  very  obfo- 
lete  appearance,  far  beyond  the  age  of  the 
poet.  Both  the  terms,  and  the  phrafes,  of 
which  he  often  makes  ufe,  alfo  the  manner 
of  arrangement,  and  the  turn  of  his  verfifi- 
cation,  afford  evidence  of  this.  Yet  all  his 
poetry  has  not  this  antique  caft ;  nor  has  the 
poetry  of  the  times  :  and  there  are  to  be  found 
verfes  fornewhat  prior,  which  one  would  ima- 
gine were  the  produce  of  a  much  later  «ra. 
To  this  purpofe  I  will  beg  leave  to  introduce 
a  curious  example :  but  I  will  firft  beeia 
with  fome  verfes  from  Spencer. 

The  foveraine  of  the  feas  be  blames  in  vain 
That  once  feabeat  will  to  fea  again. 
So  loytring  live  you  little  heard-groomes. 
Keeping  your  beafts  in  the  budded  broomes. 
And  when  the  (hining  funne  laugheth  once. 
You  deemen  the  fpring  is  come  attonce  : 
Tho  ginne  you  fond  flies  the  cold  to  fcorn,  ' 

And  crowen  in  pipes  m^dc  Qf  greeny  corne, 
6  You 
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Vou  thinken  to  he  lordcs  of  the  yoerc. 
And  eftc  when  ye  count  you  freed  from  fcare. 
Comes  the  brcme  winter  with  chamfred  browes, 
Full  of  wrinclcs  and  froftic  furrowcs. 

Spencer'^  Shep,  ^alpfid,  faftor^J  4, 

Let  me  now  fubjoin  fome  vcrfes  of  a  difltr- 
f nt  nature  from  another  writer. 

The  Almightie  mind,  that  reignpth  Three  in  qnt^ 
pifpofing  all  things  from  his  liable  throne. 
Beheld  the  earth,  and  man  among  the  reft, 
]V{oved  by  tlic  crie  of  fuch  as  were,  opprefs'd. 
But  when  he  had  the  contine/)t  through  v^ewd 
With  mawmctrie  ^nd  idol  blood  ep;)brew*d. 
Where  through  his  law  apd  gofpcl  were  defiled, 
|iis  love,  his  awe,  his  worflrip,  qiiite  exilM: 
^e  turn'd  hi£  face  from  that  fo  &ul  a  fight. 
And  toward  the  ifles  he  caft  hi$  look  aright : 
In  ^ope,  that  where  religion  did  abound, 
(le  ihould  fome  lovelier  fight  have  quickly  founds 
But  when  he  faw  all  fins,  moft  vile  and  naught, 
Moft  rifely  fwarm  where  moft  his  word  was  taught^ 
In  England  cl^ief,  where  he  of  fpccial  grace 
Had  chofe  to  be  bis  church  and  gofpcl  place.; 
And  had  for  that  caufe  pour'd  on  it  fuch  ftore 
Of  wealthy  gifts,  as  none  could  wifii  for  more^ 
Joined  with  a  king  of  fuch  a  godly  mipd. 
As  never  eer^  bfi  ^ver  h)id  affign'd. 
All  woe  and  wrath  be  turned  away  bis  face,  &c. 

Thefe  verfes  might  pafs  for  a  coinpoiitioq 
of  the  prefent  times,  did  we  not  know  pre- 
cifely,  when  they  were  CQXppofed  and  printed. 
They  ape  fome  years  prior  ito  the  verfes  of 
Spencer,  with  which  they  are  contrafted» 
having  been  publift»ed  jbv  the  learned  apthor 

/lear 
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near  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.  I^'hey 
are  therefore  more  ancient  than  any  thing 
publifhed  by  the  celebrated  poet  of  that  age  : 
yet  from  their  fmoothnefs,  rythm,  and  lan- 
guage, one  might  be  led ,  to  imagine,  that 
they  were  at  leaft  a  century  pofterior.  They 
might  indeed  be  fairly  taken  for  a  "sl^^ork  of 
the  prefenl  *  age. 

To  thefe  let  me  fabjoin  an  extridl  from 
fome  excellent  verfes  compofcd  by  Sir  Henry 
Lea,  Maftcr  of  the  Armoury  to  Queen  Eli*- 
Eabeth,  which  I  take  the  liberty  to  copy  from 
fome  of  thofe  curious  fragments  of  antiquity 
preferved  by  the  honourable  Mr.  Waipole. 
Sir  Henry  had  proiliifed  to  appear  in  arms, 
and  perform  his  duty  every  year  in  honour 
of  her  Majefty ;  unlefs  ficknefs  or  age  ihould 
prevent  him.  Accordingly  in  the  33d  year 
of  her  rei^n  he  made  his  appearance;  but 
iitiding  himfclf  too  much  impaired  by  titoc 
For  fuch  rough  encounters,  he  paid  his  dtity 
in  another  manner :  and  among  other  things 
he  compofed  fome  verfes,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing ftanzas  were  a  chief  part. 

My  helmet  now  fliall  nrafcc  an  liivc  for  feces  5 
And  lovers  fongs  fhall  turne  to  holy  pfalms  ; 

A  man  at  aritles  muft  now  fit  on  his  knees. 
And  feed  on  prayers,  that  are  old  ages  almes. 

•  They  are  extrafls  from  a  poem  compofe^  by  Sir 
John  Cheeke,  upon  the  death  of  King  Edward  the  Sixt^n; 
amd  printed  1553. 

And 
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And  fo  from  court  to  cottage  I  depart  r 
My  faint  is  fure  of  my  unfpotted  hart< 

And  when  I  fadly  fit  in  homely  cell, 

I'le  teach  my  fwaines  this  carrol  for  a  fong  ; 

Bleft  be  the  hearts,  that  thinke  my  fovercigne  well  j 
Curs'd  be  the  foules,  that  thinke  to  do  her  wrong. 

Goddeife,  vouch fafe  this  aged  man  his  right  ; 
To  be  youf  beadfman  now,  that  was  your  knight. 

If  excellence  betokens  newnefs,  thefc  verfet 
fhould  have  been  of  far  later  date,  tlyin  is 
prefumed.  But  we  know  for  certain,  that 
they  were  compofed,  and  fet  to  mufic,  as  early 
as  the  year  1 59  i  :  and  were  part  of  an  ad- 
drefs  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  Sir  Henry 
Lea  made  his  annual  appearance  in  compleat 
armour  before  *  her.  He  was  contempo- 
rary with  Spencer ;  on  which  account  J  bring 
thefe  verfes  as  a  contrail  to  thofe  of  that  po- 
et, which  I  quoted  above. 

J  cannot  forbear  introducing  fomc  further 
pafiages  from  poems;  and  this  in  order  to 
fhew,  that  we  may  find  compofitions  flill 
more  ancient;  which  are  tolerably  harmo- 
nious; and  alfo  very  intelligible :  while  others 
of  far  later  date  have  a  more  antique  appear- 
ance, and  are  difficult  to  be  underflood. 
The.firft  inftance  (hall  be  from  the  well 
known  Scotifh  poem  upon  Sir  William  Wal- 

*  See  Mifcellaneous  Antiquities,  or,  a  CoIIe£tion  of 
Curious  Papers,  &c.  N^  !•  p.  45.  printed  at  Straw- 
berry Hill,  1772. 

lace. 
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lace.  It  is  compofed  in  the  provincial  dia- 
left ;  but  attended  with  very  little  obfcurity. 
The  hero  is  introduced  as  retiring  into  a 
wood,  and  there  blaming  himfelf  for  hav- 
ing by  fome  mifcondudl  brought  his  compa- 
nions into  a  ftate  of  diftrefs. 

Out  of  thair  fight  into  ane  foreft  fyde 
He  fet  him  doun  under  ane  aik  to  byde. 
His  bow  and  fword  he  leynit  to  ane  tre. 
In  anguifch  greit :  on  *  grouf  than  turnit  he. 
This  piteous  mane  was  for  his  men  fa  wrocht. 
That  of  him  felf  lytill  thing  than  he  rocht. 

0  wretche,  he  faid,  that  never  couth  be  content. 
Of  fouir  greit  micht,  that  the  greit  God  the  lent. 
♦  ••♦•• 
Far  worthier,  than  I  of  birth  was  borne, 
Throwe  my  defyre  for  hunger  ar  forlorne^ 

1  afk  at  God,  tham  to  reftore  again : 

I  am  the  caus,  I  fuld  have  all  the  pane.  1. 12»  p.  170. 

I  will  beg  leave  to  introduce  fpme  more  lines 
from  another  part  of  the  iame  poem. 

On  Wallace  fet  ane  bicker  bauld  and  kene, 
Ane  bow,  he  bair,  was  big  and  weill  befene ; 
And  arrowis  als  batth  lang  and  fchairp  with  aw, 
Na  man  thair  was,  that  Wallace  bow  micht  draw. 
Richt  ftark  he  was,  and  in  full  fouer  geir, 
Baldlie  he  fchot  amang  thay  men  of  weir. 
Ane  angill  heid  unto  the  huikis  he  drew  ; 
X'  Syne  at  ane  fchot  the  foremoft  fone  he  flew. 

L.  4.  p.  29. 

Thefe  verfes  were  the  compofition  of  a  per- 
fon  ftiled  Blind  Harry,  in  the  reign  of  £d- 

♦  On  bis  face.  f  Your.  %  Then. 

ward 
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"Wiird  th6  fdtitth  of  England,  and  James  3  J 
of  Scotland.  I  will  now  fubjoin  a  fahipic 
of  later  date  from  a  celebrated  author  of  the 
fame  counlry*^  He  is  itpeaking  of  the  tvii  iii 
the  world  ;  and*  the  variety  of  wretphednefs, 
which  every  where  appears. 

The  railzeare  rekkinis  na  Wourdis,  boC  ratlis  furth 

ranys. 
Ful  rude  and  ryot  refouns  bayth  roundalis  and  rymc* 
Swengeouris  and  (karyvagis  fwankys  and  fwanys, 
Gevis  na  cure  to  cun  craft,  nor  comptis  for  na  crymc^ 
Wyth  beirdis  as  beggaris,  thocht  byg  be  thare  baliys* 
Na  labour  Itft^tbay  lake  tyl,  tharc  luffis  are  bierd  lyme : 
Get  ane  bifmare  ane  barne,  than  al  hyr  blys  ganc  is, 
Sche  wyl  not  wypk  thocht  fche  want,  bot  waiftis  hir 

tymfe, 
In  thigging,  as  it  ihryft  war,  and  uthir  vane  thewis. 
Proio^oe  of  G^wih  Douglas  to  the  8th 
Book  of  iEneis. 

Who  would  imagine  that  thefe  vcrfes  wc« 
many  years  pofterior  to  thofe^  which  were 
quoted  above  ?  It  may  be  faid,  that  the  for- 
mer have  probably  fuffered  fome  alteration. 
It  may  be  fo  :  but  we  have  no  intimation  of 
any  fuch  change :  and  if  there  h^s  been ; 
Ro\yley  may  hav^  been  altered  in  the  feme 
manner  :  fo  that  we  muft  make  thfe  fame  al- 
lowance to  one,  as  we  do  to  the  other.  As 
to  the  poem  of  Blind  Harry,  the  copy  from 
Trtiich  I  q«ote,  has  been  printed  an  hundred 
and  eighty  years:  which  gives  a  tolerable 
antiquity  to  the  language..    But  the  poen\ 

itfelf 
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itfelf  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  hundred  and  twenty 
or  thirty  years  more  *  ancient.  We  kaow 
for  certain  that  it  was  far  prior  to  the  vcri(es, 
with  which  it  is  above  compared, 

I  have  other  examples  to  produce,  which 
are  ftill  more  to  the  purpofe.  In  thefe  there 
will  neceiTarily  be  found  fome  tinfturc  of  the 
times  :  yet  the  lines  are  very  clear  and  intel- 
ligible. They  have  nothing  in  their  com- 
pofition,  which  is  ftilF  and  unnatural :  but 
the  true  order  of  the  words  is  properly  pre- 
ferved ;  arid  the  whole  is  attended  with  a 
rythm  and  harmony,  far  beyond  what  might 
be  expeftcd.  I  fhall  mote  readily  make  fome 
extracts  from  the  poems,  to  which  1  allude, 
as  they  are  of  the  age  of  Rowley :  and  they 
are  lik^wife  written  in  the  kind  of  ftanza^ 
which  is  often  made  ufe  of  by  him. 

The  words  of  Grace  to  the  fick  foul  by 
way  of  warning. 

The  byrd,  that  fyngeth  on  the  braunche  fo  hye. 

And  Iheweth  hymfclf  ^  lufty  jolyvct. 
Unto  the  deth  is  fmyten  fodenly, 

£r  he  be  ware,  or  taken  with  a  net. 
I  hane  the  fay'd,  how  deth  the  hath  affet. 

And  wel  nigh  undermined  is  thy  wal  : 
But  thou  beware  :  ful  grevous  is  thy  fall. 

•  Some  have  referred  it  to  thc^ycar  1361  i  but  this 
cannot  be  true. 

Ff  Two 
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Two  ftanzas  upon  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  who  is  compared  to  a  branch.  The 
words  fuppofed  to  be  fung  by  Angels. 

A  bleflfed  floure  out  of  this  fpray  fhall  fprynge. 
The  fruytc  (hallc  be  ful  rychc  and  precious ; 
A  caufc  have  we  to  joycn  and  to  fyngc. 
In  honoure  of  that  Mayden  gracious. 
That  greate  comfort  (halle  caufen  unto  us* 
For  now  fhall  faft  ourc  company  cncrces. 
And  God  with  man  fhalle  make  a  fynal  pees* 

Df  the   W  P  L  L   of  L  I  F^,  , 

Dute  of  this  wel  fo  noble  lycour  ran, 
So  fayre,  fo  frcfbe,  fo  lufty  hony-fwete, 

That  fythe  the  firft  day  (that j  the  world  began. 
With  fuch  a  welle  myght  neverno  man  m6te. 
All  hevynes  and  malice  ie  foryete. 

As  toward  man  excufed  clene  is  he.   (i.  e,  Chrtfl.} 

Honoured  be  the  blcired  Trynyte. 

A  flanza  in  the  Song  of  Grace,  who  is  fpeak- 
ing  to  the  Pilgrim. 

Now  chefe  thy  port,  of  which  thou  wilt  arrive. 

But  two  thcr  ben  j  of  folacc,  and  dyftrcfle. 
At  one  thou  myght  thy  felven  kepe  aly  ve  ; 
And  ever  abyde  in  joyc  and  luftyneffe. 
That  other  port  is  care  and  wretchednefle. 
Here  cometh  deth ;  tnd  if  that  he  the  fmyte, 
There  nys  no  leche,  that  can  thy  lyf  rcfpyte. 

Grace 
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Grace  fpeaks  again,  and  fays— - 

How  oft  (en)  time  have  I  the  told,  and  taught 

The  worthyneffe  of  vertu  and  the  mede  ? 
How  oft  have  I  the  from  the  clutches  caught 
Of  Sathanas  ?  yet  takeft  thou  no  hede. 
BjUt  now  beware  ;  and  not  withouten  nede. 
For  Cykerly  the  bowe  is  bent  ful  fore 
Tf*b  fmyten  the  :  then  may  I  doo  no  more. 

It  is  obje<fted  to  Rowley,  that  many  of  his 
lines,  if  they  were  written  as  we  fpell  now, 
would  l)e  found  to  differ  very  little  from  the 
language  of  the  prefent  times.  How  many 
verfes  are  there  among  tholb,  which  I  have 
quoted  above,  that  would  have  the  fame  ap- 
pearance  :  and  yetVe  are  certain  of  their^ati- 
tiquity  ?  For  they  were  printed  near  three 
hundred  years  ago  :  and  the  perfon,  who  ei- 
ther compofed,  or  tranflated  them,  muft  have 
been  ftill  prior :  fo  that  we  may  fairly  rate 
him  as  a  contemporary  with  Rowley.  They 
may  therefore  ferve  to  take  off  many  objec- 
tions made  to  the  compofitions  in  queflion ; 
efpccially  when  it  is  urged,  that  they.fome- 
times  want  the  true  flamp  of  antiquity. 

The  following  lines  are  as  liable  to  be  ex- 
cepted to  as  any  in  Rowley  5  if  a  modern 
cafl  be  an  exception.  They  might  eafily  be 
put  into  a  new  drefs  :  though  I  think,  tlpat 
ihey  fcarcely  ftand  in  need  of  it. 

Thou,  Lucifer,  that  lyeft  in  hell  ybounde  ; 
Th^t  whylome  was  one  of  our  company  : 
This  mayden  fhalle  the  utterly  confound* 

F  f  2  Again 
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Again  in  another  place.-*- 

I  have  been  wyth  the,  when  thou  knew  it  not : 

How  oft  (en)  have  I  warned  the  biTore  : 
Somewhile  aperte  (and)  fomewhile  prively  ? 

I  have  produced  thefc  extnuSs,  together  with 
thofe  which  preceded,  to  fliew,  how  liable 
we  are  to  be  miftaken,  when  we  judge  too 
peremptorily  from  ftyle ;  and  determine  from 
thence  the  age  of  a  compofition.  The  verfes 
above  for  language,  and  rythm,  are  far  fu- 
perior  to  any  thing  in  Skelton  :  nor  do  they 
betray  a  greater  fhew  of  antiquity  than  many 
lines  in  Spencer,  who  was  a  century  pofte- 
rior.  There  is  therefore  nothing  faid  againft 
Rowley,  which  might  not  be  urged  againft 
thefe ;  did  we  not  know  their  ,  antiquity. 
This  proves,  that  objc<ftions  of  this  nature 
are  not  well  founded  :  for  we  are  morally 
certain,  that  thefe  poems  are  genuine :  and 
we  can  form  fome  judgment  of  their  age 
from  the  time  when  they  were  printed.  The 
fame  antiquity  may  be  therefore  allowed  to 
Rowley.  The  examples,  which  I  have  quoted, 
are  extrads  from  facred  hymns  interfperfed 
in  a  book  ftiled  7'Jbe  Pilgrimage  of  the  Soul. 
It  is  a  tranflation  from  a  French  treatife : 
and  was  printed  by  Caxton  at  Weftminfter, 
anno  1483.  The  ftanzas  quoted  are  to  be 
found,  fol.  31.  fol.  100.  fol.  103.  ^nd  fol. 
19,  and  20.     They  are  written  in  the  fame 

kind 
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kind  of  ftanza,  as  the  Elinoure  and  Juga  of 
Rowley ;  and  the  excellente  Balade  of  Cha- 
ritie.  Some  poems  of  Rowley  are  compofed 
in  the  odlave  ftanza :  others  confift  of  ten 
lines ;  as  is  obfervable  for  the  moft  part  in 
JE\h,  and  the  Eclogues,  and  the  two  Battles 
of  Haftings.  This  laft  meafurc  feetfis  to  be 
that,  which  was  called  Rythme  Royal ;  and 
could  not  but  be  well  known  in  the  times  of 
which  we  have  been  treating :  as  the  Italians 
extended  their  ftanzas  to  this  length,  and 
Tometimes  much  beyond  it.  Ritbme  royal  is 
a  verfe  of  ten  fyllables :  and  ten  fuch  verfes 
make  ajiaffe  *.    Gafcoigne. 

Other  OBJECTIONS   anfwerc.d. 

It  is  farther  faid  of  thefe  poems,  that  as 
they  in  fome  places  feem  too  modern  ;  fo  at 
other  times  they  have  a  fliew  of  too  great 
antiquity.  For  they  often  abound  with 
ternis  uncommon  and  obfolete ;  many  of 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
that,  or  the  preceding,  age.  The  reafon  of 
this  was  probably,  becaufe  the  author  was 
fond  of  ancient  lore  :  much  of  which  he 
feems   to  have  induftrioufly  adopted.      He 

•  Sec  Hift-  of  Eng.  Poetry,  by  the  Rev.  Mn  Whar- 
ton, vol.  ii.  p.  165. 

F  f  3  was 
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was  moreover  a  provincial  writer :  and  pro- 
vincial terms  are  local :  and  we  muft  not 
wonder,  if  they  are  not  to  be  found  among 
thofe,  who  wrote  in  the  capital,  and  addref- 
fed  themfelves  to  the  cuurL  And  this  is  not 
peculiar  to  Rowley :  the  like  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  Robert  of  Gloucefter;  as  well  as 
in  Robert  Langelande  of  Cleybcrie.  The 
fame  diB*erence  is  to  be  alfo  found  in  various 
manufcripts.  As  to  the  laft  mentioned  pcr- 
fon,  who  was  the  author  of  the  Ploughman's 
Crede,  and  Vxiion,  he  is  as  much  upon  the 
extremes  as  Rowley,  For  he  is  not  only  in 
refpedt  to  didion  as  ancient,  a  circumftance 
we  might  well  exped: ;  but  oftentimes  as 
modern,  though  a  century  before  him.  But 
though  he  abounds  with  antique  terms,  yet 
his  didtion  is  clear,  and  his  v/ords  flow  for 
the  moft  part  in  their  natural  order  ;  and  his 
arrangement  in  moft  inftances  varies  very 
little  from  that,  which  is  in  ufe  at  this  day. 
His  lines  are  often  extended  to  fifteen  fylla- 
bles  :  but  generally  are  fewer,  and  the  metre 
IS  a  kind  of  imperfedl  anapaeftic  meafure,  at- 
tended with  an  uniform  alliteration.  I  will 
give  a  fample  of  fome  of  the  verfcs,  where 
the  poet  reprefents  himfelf  as  taking  a  view 
of  Nature,  which  he  calls  Kind. 

And  flepyng  I  fe  all  thys,  and  fythen  came  Kind 
And  named  me  by  my  name,  aiid  bad  me  nimen  hede. 

And 
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And  through  the  wonders  of  this  world  wyt  t6  take  : 
And  on  a  mountain  in  the  mydle  erth  hight  as  me 

thought 
I  was  fette  forth  by  enfamples  to  know^ 
And  through  ech  creature^  and  kynd,  my  creatour  to 

love. 
I  fe  the  funne  and  the  fea,  and  the  fonde  after^ 
And  where  the  brydes  and  beaftes  by  her  makes  the/ 

•  yeden 

Wyld  wormes  in  Woodes  and  wonderful  fdwles. 

•  •  «  •  •  • 

Byrdes  I  beheld,  that  in  buihes  made  neftes ; 
Had  never  wyghte  wytte  to  worke  the  lefte* 
I  had  wonder  at  whom  and  where  the  pie  learned 
To  lygge  the  ftickes,  In  which  ihe  layeth  and  breadetK* 

Nys  wryght,  as  I  wene,  could  worch  her  neft  to  pay* 

•  «  •  '  •  •  •  • 

And  yet  me  marvelled  more^  hoWe  many  other  birds 
Hydden  and  t  hylden  her  egges  full  derne 
In  maryres  and  moresi  for  men  (hould  hem  not  find  : 
And  hydden  her  egges^  whan  they  therfro  went^ 

For  fear  of  other  fowleS)  and  for  wylde  beafles.. 

•  «  «  •  •  •  • 

And  fithen  I  loked  oil  the  fea^  and  fo  forth  OH  th^ 

ftarres 
Many  %  felkouthes  I  fee,  but  not  to  H  fe  now. 
I  fee  floures  in  the  frythe  and  her  fayre  colours. 
And  how  among  the  grene  graiTe  growed  fo  many  httit^ 
And  fome  four  and  fome  fwetej  felkought  me  thought: 
Of  her  kindes  and  of  her  coloures  to  carp  it  were  long. 
Ploughman's  Vifion,  fol.  58. 

In  another  place  the  happy  confequences  o£ 
a  good  confciencc,  and  the  many  evils  which 
enfue  from  vice,  are  finely  defcribed. 

•  Go  with  their  mates  in  pairs.  f  Got^ercd* 
t  Wonderful  things. 

'  I  Not  to  fay,  or  ioentioh  at  this  JEnifon. 

Ff4  Antichri^ 
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Antichrift  had  thus  Tone  hundreds  at  his'banner. 
And  Pride. it  bare  boldly  about,  where  he  •  ycde. 
With  a  lord,  that  liveth  after  the  lilcinge  of  his  body. 
That  came  againft  cdnfcience^  that  keper  was  and 

gydour 
Over  kind  chriften  and  cardinall  vertues. 
I  counfel,  quoth  Confcience,  come  with  me  foles 
Into  unitye  of  holy  church,  and  hold  we  us  there. 
And  cry  we  to  Kind,  that  he  come  and  defend  us  : 
And  cry  we  to  all  the  commune,  that  they  come  to 

unitye 
And  there  abyde  and  t  biker  againft  Belial's  children. 
Kind  confcience  %  tho  heard,  and  came  out  of  the 

pianettes 
And  fent  forth  his  forriours,  fevers  and  fluxes, 
Coughes  and  cordiacles,  crampes  and  toth-aches 
Reumes  and  radgondes,  and  ray  nous  fcalles, 
Byles  and  botches,  and  burnyngc  agues, 
Frenefcs,  and  foul  evill,  foragers  of  Kindc, 
That  largely  a  legion  loftcn  their  lives  fone. 
There  was  harow  and  hclpe,  here  commeth  Kinde, 
Wyth  death,  that  is  dreadful  to  undone  us  all. 

Age,  the  hoore,  he  was  in  the  vawward. 

And  bare  the  banner  before  death;  by  right  he  it 

claimed. 
Kinde  came  after  with  manye  kene  fores. 
As  pockes  and  peftilences,  and  much  puple  fhent. 
So  kind  through  corruptions  killed  full  many. 
Death  came  dryving  after  and  all  to  dud  paflied 
Kynges  and  Kayfers,  Knyghtes  and  Popes, 
Learned,  ne  §  lewed,  he  ne  let  no  man  ftande. 
That  he  hitte  even,  he  never  flode  after. 
Many  a  lovely  lady,  and  the  lemmans  of  knightes, 
Swoned  and  fweltered  for  forow  of  deathes  dints. 

•  Went.        t  Fight.        %  Then.        §  Laymen. 

Confcience 
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Confcience  of  his  curtefye  to  Kynd  then  befooght  - 
To  ceafe  and  to  faffer,  and  (e  whether  they  woiildc 
Leave  prydc  privelye,  and  be  perfite  chriflen  :   ,.   / 
And  px7de  ceafed  tho,  to  fe  the  people  amende,.. 
Fortune  gan  fiatteren  then  tho  fewe,  that  were  dive. 
And  hight  hem  long  life  :  and  lechery  fhe  Ibnt  ; 
Amonge  all  maner  of  men,  wedded  and  unwedded. 
And  gathered  a  greate  hofte  all  againft  confcience. 
This  lecherye  leyed  on  with  a  laughing  chere. 
And  with  a  privye  fpeach  and  painted  wordes  ; 
And  armed  him  in  idlcnefs  and  in  highe  bearynge. 
He  bare  a  bowc  in  his  hand  :  and  many  blouddy  ar- 

rowes 
Were  feathered  with  fair  beheft  and  many  a  falfe 

♦truth. 

Ploughman's  Viiion»  foh  62. 

There  is  high  colouring  in  thcfe  vcrfcs, 
and  i  vein  of  good  poetry,  Milton  was  ac- 
quainted with  their  excellence :  for  he  has 
borrowed  from  one  part  of  thim ;  as  may  be 
feen  in  the  twelfth  book  of  his  principal 
poem.  We  may  obferve,  that  the  words  are 
for  the  moft  part  placed  in  their  natural  or- 
der :  and  the  rythm  is  as  jufl,  and  the  lines 
flow  as  fmoothly,  as  any  where  in  Rowley : 
yet  this  compofition,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
was  a  century  prior. 

Many  however,  who  are  admirers  of  thefe 
poems,  ftill  infift,  that  arts  take  np  time  to 
come  to  maturity  ;  and  that  poetry  muft  pro- 
ceed by  degrees  towards  excellence.   It  there- 

•  Truth  and  troth  fignified  a  promife. 

fore 
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fore  could  Hot  at  £o  early  a  period  have  ar- 
rived at  this  degree  of  pcrfeftion.  But  this 
is  mere  matter  of  opinion,  and  by  no  means 
well  founded.  There  was  time  fufficient  for 
a  proper  progrefs  in  fcience :  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  it,  a  regular  courfe  of  improve- 
ment. This  may  be  feen,  if  we  carry  our 
views  backward  from  the  writings  of  Ro- 
bert of  Gloucefter  down  to  thofe  of  Oower, 
Lydgate,  and  Chaucer,  and  fo  onward  ill  a 
feries  to  Occleve  and  Rowley,  There  is  no- 
thing fo  furprifing  in  the  pre-eminence  of 
this  laft  perfon  am6ng  bis  compeers,  as  not 
to  be  found  in  the  charafter  of  *  Jofephus 
ifcanus,  who  was  for  Latin  verfe  full  as  ex- 
traordinary in  his  time.  The  Englifh  began 
to  have  great  helps  towards  improvenient  in 
the  times  of  Lydgatc  and  the  writers  above 
mentioned.  They  had  commenced  an  ac-^ 
quaintance  with  the  Roman  poets ;  but  more 
particularly  with  the  Italians :  to  which  laft 
they  looked  up  as  to  models  of  tafte:  and 
whofe  works  they  copied,  and  tranflated  at 
large.  Dante  and  Petrarch  are  often  menti- 
oned by  them  :  and  the  metre,  in  which  they 
wrote,  and  particularly  their  ftanzas,  fhew^ 
that  they  clofely  copied  the  Italians.     Thi* 

♦  He  lived  and  flouriftied  before  the  year  1200,  and 
after,  in  the  reigns  of  King  Richard  the  Firft,  aacf 
King  Joha. 

leadt 
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leads  me  to  confider  an  exception  made  do 
thp  poems  in  queflion  on  account  of  the  ex>» 
cellent  rythm,  with  which  they  are  for  the 
mod  part  a^ttended  ;  and  of  the  true  accent, 
which  the  author  has  preferved  in  his  termi- 
nations :  there  not  being  that  undue  ftrefs 
laid  on  final  fyllables,  as  is  to  be  found  a- 
mong  other  writers.  It  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  when  our  poets  began  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  writers  of  Italy,  they  unhappily 
copied  them  with  too  little  referve^  in  Con- 
cluding their  lines  with  words  of  many  Syl- 
lables^ This,  however  admiffible  among 
the  Italians,  our  language  would  not  bear : 
and  the  harmony  of  our  verfe  was  in  great 
meafure  ruined  by  it.  Yet  the  mode  of 
writing  was  followed  more  or  lefs  from 
Gowcf  and  Lydgate  down  to  Fairfax  'and 
Spencer.  How  clofely  it  was  copied  by 
Lydgate,  may  be  feen  in  every  page ;  or  to 
fay  the  truth  in  every  ftanza.  Of  this  we 
may  have  an  example  in  the  very  firft, 
which  occurs  in  his  poem  of  the  Fall  of 
Princes. 

Whan  John  Bochas  confidcryd  had  and  fought 
The  woful  faHe  of  myghty  conquerours 
A  rememberaunce  entryd  in  his  thought 
Recknyng  the  nombre  of  oute  predeceflburcf' 
And  firlt  to  mynd  came  the  progcnitoures 
Of  all  mankynd.     Far  I  rannc  in  age. 
And  towarde  him  boldjrnge  tbeir  Daflage. 

In 
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In  (bme  ftanzas  every  line  terminates  in  this 
linpleafing  manner.  Thus^  where  he  is  men- 
tioning the  happinefs  of  our  firft  parents  in 
Paradife,  he  defcribes  it  in  the  following 
manner. 

And  of  their  blifle  to  make  mention. 

And  of  their  joyes,  that  were  celeftial. 

There  may  be  made  no  comparifon 

Of  no  joy,  that  is  temporal. 

Which  (hulde  have  be  laftyngc  and  immortal, 

Evir  to  have  lyvyd  in  myrth  and  gladnefle. 

Save  ageyn  reafon  of  very  wilfulnefle. 

This  mode  of  writing  was  undoubtedly  more 
or  lefs  followed  for  a  long  time.  Yet  is 
there  any  thing  extraordinary  in  a  perfon  of 
a  good  ear  and'  tafte,  deviating  from  this 
manner  of  compofition,  and  following  better 
examples  ?  People  have  imagined,  that  all 
writers  in  thefe  early  times  were  equally  void 
of  rythm.  But  this  is  a  great  miftake.  In 
the  extra6ts  from  Pierce  Plowman  (it  mat- 
ters not  what  the  mcafure  is)  a  juft  cadence 
is  generally  maintained  ;  and  the  true  accent 
preferved  upon  the  terminating  fyllable.  Ro-  . 
bert  of  Glouceftcr  was  no  poet,  but  a  mere 
verfifyer :  yet  He  had  tafte  enough  to  be  fome- 
what  cautious  about  the  polyfyllabic  *  clo- 

•  He  fometiities  admits  it,  when  he  is  giving  a  lift  of 
places.  When  he  ends  with  words  of  two  fyllables, 
there  is  reafon  to  think,  that  in  thofe  times  the  accent  was 
upon  the  laft  ^  though  it  may  have  been  iince  removed 
backward. 

furc. 
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fure.     It  is  to  be  foand  oftener  In  ten  tines 
of  Lydgate,  Gower,  and  even  of  Spencer, 
than  in  an  hundred  of  this  writer.     Hence 
we  may  perceive,  that  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing in  Rowley  was  not  new  :  though  he  has 
certainly  improved  upon  thofe,  who  went 
before  him.     I  will  produce  an  example  to 
this  purpofe :  by  which  it  will  appear,  that 
writers  very  early  kne\v  how  to  keep  up  the 
natural  arrangement  of  their  fentences,  ai 
to  terminate  their  lines  without  any  unnat 
ral  force  in  pronunciation.  The  verfes,whic 
I  quote,  are  from  Robert  of  Gloucefter,  anc 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  Chronicle. 

Engelond  ys  a  wel  god  lond,  ich  wene  of  eche  lond 

beft. 
Yfet  in  the  end#  of  the  world,  as  al  in  the  wefl. 
The  fee  goth  hym  al  a  boate  :  he  ftont  as  an  yie. 
Here  fon  heo  durrc  the  laiTe  doute,  but  his  be  thorw 

gyle- 

Of  fol  of  the  felve  lond,  as  mc  hath  y  feye  wylc. 
From  fouth  to  north  he  ys  long  eigte  hondred  myle. 
And  four  hondred  myle  brod  from  eft  to  weft  to  wemic, 
Amydde  the  lond  as  yt  be,  and  nogt  as  by  the  on  ende. 
Plcnte  me  may  in  Engelond  of  alle  gode  y  fe, 
Bute  fole  yt  for  gulte  other  geres  the  worfe  be. 
For  Engelond  ys  ful  ynow  of  fruyt  and  of  tren. 
Of  woodes  and  of  parkes,  thatjoyc  yt  ys  to  fen. 
Of  foules  and  of  beftes  of  wylde  and  tame  alfo  : 
Of  fait  fyfch  and  eche  frefch,  and  fayre  ryvercs  ther  to. 
Of  welles  fwete  and  cold  ynow,  of  lefen  and  of  mede. 
Of  felver  and  of  gold,  of  tyn,  and  of  lede. 
Of  ftcl,  of  yrn,  and  of  bras,  of  god  corn  gret  won. 
Of  whyte  and  of  wolle  god,  betcrc  nc  may  be  none. 

Watcreg 
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Waterat  bt  htth  eke  gode  j  now^  ac  before  alle  other 

tbre, 
Qut  of  the  loni  into  the  ftc^  armes  as  thei  be. 
Ware  by  the  fchippcs  nowe  come  fro  the  fe  and  wende 
And  bi-ynge  on  londc  god  y  now  a  boute  in  ^\\e  ende, 
Severne  and  the  Temefe,  Humber  yt  ys  the  tbridde, 
And  then  ys,  as  we  feith,  the  pure  lond  a  midde. 

The  language  in  this  cxtraft  muft  neceffarily 
be  obfolcte ;  as  the  pcrfon,  by  whom  it  was 
compofed,  lived  an  hundred  years  before 
Lydgate,  and  near  two  hundred  before 
•  Rowley,  At  the  fame  time  there  arc  no 
pretenfions  to  poetry.  Yet  we  may  perceive, 
that  the  lines  flow  more  equably  and  fmooth- 
ly»  than  in  many  poets  of  later  date.  The 
like  may  be  obferved  in  many  poems  of  thefe 
times,  and  even  before ;  when  we  were  as 
yet  unacquainted  with  the  Ittilians.  Many 
of  thofe,  who  compofed  ftanzas,  wrote  with 
great  eafe ;  and  for  the  mort  part  made  their 
rhymes  correfpond  with  the  true  accent  of 
the  terminating  words.  This  will  appear 
from  many  extrads  to  be  found  in  Mr.Whar- 

•  He  muft  have  flouriffied  between  the  years  1260  and 
1270,  as  he  nmkcs  mention  of  the  battle  of  Evefiiam  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Third  j  and  of  the  uncom^ 
mon  darknefs,  which  then  prevailed,  and  of  which  he 
was  an  eye  witnefs. 

—  this  ifci  Roberd, 
That  verft  this  boc  jnade,  and  was  wel  fore  aferd. 

p.  560^ 
The  Battle  of  Eve£bam  was  in  the  year  1265. 

ton. 


ton,  if  we  lcx)k  into  his  firft  and  fecond  ftc- 
tions  concerning  the  hiftory  of  Englifh  Poe- 
try :  from  whence  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
borrowing  the  following  example.  It  ap- 
pears, as  we  are  told,  to  have  been  written 
by  a  lover  in  a  walk  near  Peterborough  about 
the  ye^r  1200,  and  as  I  fhould  judge  in '^au- 
tumn. 

Now  *  Ikruketh  rofc  and  lyjic  flour. 
That  t  whilen  bcr  that  fuetc  favour. 

In  fomer,  that  J  fucte  tyde : 
Ne  is  no  quene  (o  ||  ftark  ne  ftour, 
Ne  no  luedy  fo  bryit  in  bour. 
That  ded  ne  (hal  by  glyde. 
Whofo  wol  fleihye  luft  for-gon  and  hcvene  bliflc  a- 

byde,      ' 
On  Jhefu  be  is  thoht  anon,  that  §  tharled  was  ys  fide. 

We  have  examples  to  the  fame  purpofe  in 
the  oppofite  page,  but  in  a  different  meafure. 
A  lover  addreffes  his  miftrefs,  whom  he  fup- 
pofes  to  be  the  moft  beautiful  girl — 

*  Skrukcth.  fadcth  :  dieth.  Skrokr,  cadaver,  (krokr* 
man,  cadaver  honfiinis.  Olaus.  Verelius. 

t  That  whilom,  or  one  while,  bore  that  fweet  favour* 
Savour  comes  from*  the  French ^faveur.  Savour,  honour, 
favour,  and  other  words  of  the  fame  analogy,  borrowed 
from  France,  had-inthefe  times  the  accent  uQiformly 
upon  the  laft  fyllable. 

X  Suetc  tyde:  pleafant feafon* 

\  Stark  and  (lour  fignify  hale  zn^ftrong*  From  ftour 
comes  the  yrovdijiurdy^  ufed  at  this  day. 

§  Tharled,  the  fame  as  thrilUd:  pierced.' 

2.  Bituene 
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5  Bituene  Lyncoinc  and  Lyndefeye,  Northampton  and 
Lounde. 
When  the  nytenhale  fingesi  the  wodes  waxen  grene, 
Lef,  graS)  and  blofme,  fpringcs  in  Avril  y  wene. 

Thefe  things  I  have  mentioned,  that  people 
may  not  imagine,  that  Rowley  had  np, pat- 
terns to  follow  but  Lydgate,  Gower^.and 
Chaucer :  and  that  he  muft  necefTarily  have 
formed  his  ftyle  by  them  if  he  had  written, 
what  is  attributed  to  him.  But  there  were 
many  writers  prior  to  thefe ;  and  fome,  that 
were  contemporaries,  who  were  not  perhaps 
fo  good  poets,  yet  wrote  with  more  eafe ; 
and  preferved  the  harmony  of  the  language  : 
which  Lydgate  and  Gower  feem  greaitly  to 
have  injured.  It  is  a  great  miilake,.  to  think, 
that  Rowley  was  the  firft,  whofe  rhymes  were 
juft ;  and  whofe  verfes  were  fmoojtb  and  na* 
turah  In  proof  of  this  I  beg  of  any  one  to 
coniiilt  the  hiftory  of  Englifh, Poetry  by  Mr. 
Wharton.  Let  him  particularly  confider  the 
extracts  from  the  life  of  St.  Margaret  and  St. 
Swithen,  vol.  i.  p.  13.  15.  both  of  great 
antiquity.  The^poem  alfo  called  Vernon's 
Soulehele  is  worth  his  notice,  p*  lou 
which  begins — 

Our  lady  and  her  filler  ftood  under  the  rood. 

♦  They  arc  fuppofed  to  be  the  produft  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  to  have  been  compofcd  towards  the 
beginning  of  it.'.  « 

or 
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t>r  as  it  is  eacprefled  in  tht  origihai 

Oure  Ladi  and  hire  Aiftcr  ^oi^n  undjur  the  rdode^' 

Ste  alfo  the  Love^fong-^ 

Blow,  iiortherne  wjnA  i  ^  fettit 

Thork  me  |n)r  ftte|:yng» ;  Wow 

Norti»fir»9  wyad^  Ice. 

Ich  1 01 A  Wde  in  boMre  brytf 

That  full  feeoily  a#  pn  fyht^  |)i  26. 

See  alfoi  p,  32^  an4  all  the  poems  bofbre  the 
yezT  1200.  If  w^  are  not  pr^udiccd  by  the 
obfoletenefs  of  the  terms>  and  the  feeming 
Uncouthf)eis  of  the  fpelliog^  we  ihall  find^ 
that  th^  (hew  greater  eafe^  a  better  flow» 
and  lerniinate  more  ttvlj^  tJlab  thofe^  which 
wete  an  hundred^  and  an  hundred  and  fiftjf 
years  aftef«  The  writefs^  who  immediateljr 
itieeeeded^  have  the  £une  excetienee«  The 
huiguage  of  times  fo  remote  mttft  liece^uriljf 
fatiTe  fpme  tindure  of  antiquity  :  othetwift^ 
in  refpedt  to  verfification>  what  can  be  eafier 
than  the  fcdlowing  lines  ?  They  are  taken 
from  the  Squire  of  Low  D^ree^  a  Romance 
in  verfe^  attributed  to  the  thirteenth  century^ 
and  alluded  to  by  Chaucer.  The  daughtef 
of  a  King  of  Hungary  is  reprefented  as  open^* 
ing  her  chamber  window  in  a  cupntingi  }m4 
liftening  to  the  fquire';^  complaint* 

•  For  fend*  f  For  gob 

G  g  That 
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*  That  Ladi  herde  hys  mournynge  alk,  . . 
Ryght  undir  the  chambre  walle : 
In  her  f  oryall  J  there  (he  was, 
Clofyd  well  with  royall  glas. 
Fulfyllyd  yt  was  with  ymagery : 
Every  windowe  by  and  by 
On  eche  fyde  had  ther  a  §  gynne 
y  Sperde  with  manie'a  dyvers  pynne»   - 
Anone  that  ladie  feyre  and  free 
tJndyd  a  pynne  of  yvere,   "     »- 
And  wyd  the  wyndpwes  (he  open  fet. 
The  (unne  (honneyn  at  Sis  ♦*  clofct.   • 
■ ;  In  that  arbre  fayre  and  gaye^ 

She  fawe,  where  the  fquyre  lay. 

There  arc  many  of  theie  ancient  poems,,  of 
which  if  we  alter  the  fpelling,  .and  reduce  it 
to  the  prefent  ufage,  the  harmoHy  of  iihc 
lines  .  will  be  more  apparent.  And  this  may 
bti  done  without  any  force :  and^  the  verfes 
will  then  appear  more  modern  by  fome  cen*- 
tiiries^  than  we  know  them  in  ireality  to  be. 
This  niay  be  tried,  if  we  take  fome  paSkga 

:.   ♦  Hift.  of  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  175. 

t  A  gothick,  projcStng  window*  There  is  in  forti- 
fication a  projeding  work  or  cafemate,  called  an  orilloa 
at  this  day. 

X  The  fame  as  where. 
.     §  It  (ignifies  an  opening,  from  jin  and  j^nn,  hiatus, 
intercapedo.  See  Lye  and  Manning's  Di£i. 

I  From  the  verb  fpar,  to  fatten. 

**  By  clofet  here  is  meant  a  little  clofe :  a  fmall  por- 
tion of  ground  inclofed  :  which  in  the  next  line  is  ex- 
plained by  a  bower^  or  arbour. 

from) 
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from  the  poenl  Before  mentiohdicl:  \,  In  this 
the  King  of  Hungary  is.  fuppofed  to  addrcfs 
and  comfort  his  difconfolate  daughter ;  and 
to  make  her  many  "noble  promifcs,  in  order 
to  alleviate  her  forrdw^  Among  other  things 
he  tells  her, 

♦  To  morrow  yoa.fcall  a  hiintihg  fart. 
And  iycdijTAy  daughter,  in  z,  ch^if. 
It  Iha^l  tie  covertd  with  velvet  red. 
And  cloth  of  gold,  about  your  head  ; 
With  damaik  whj te,  and  azure  blue. 
Well  diaper'd  with  lilies  new* 
Your  mantel  of  rich  degree, 
Purple  pall,  and  ermine  %  free. 
Jennets  of  Spaiii,  that  be  fo  white^ 
Trapp'd  to  the  ground  with  velvet  bright* 
You  (hall  have  t>faltry,  harp,  and  fong. 
And  other  mirthes  you  among* 
You  fl^all  have  Rumney,-and  Mzktjpine^   . 
Both  Hippocrasf  and  vernage  wine,  &c. 


f.  The  original  is  as  follows ;  .    .    ^ 

To  morow  ye  (hall  yn  huntyng  fare,*^ 
And  yede  my  doughter  yn  a  chare.  V-    i    '■ 
..      Yt  (bal  be  coverdwythyelyette  rei^de^..    t 

Aad  cloth^  of  (fyne)  gpld  (al)  abevt  your  bode  ■ 
With  damafke  whyte,  and  aK.ujre  |»l^e, . .  -  r  . 
Wei  dyaperd  wit)i  lyllies  ne^*    ..  .   ' 

Your  mantel  of  ryf  he  degre,  .  ^,   .  :  •   .  •.  ^ 

Purple  pall  and  armyne  fre,  &c. 

+  Go.  :;       1 

t  By  (tee  is  fignified  any thing'genttfel  ian4  liberal: 
alfe  any  thiDg  elegant  and  g^ttfvA^ 
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When  you  come  home  your  *  meni^  ^^V\g% 
You  ihall  have  revel,  dance,  and  f^ng. 
Little  children,  great  and  finall. 
Shall  fing,  as  ^h  the  nightengale. 
Then  you  QuU  g9  to  cnrenfong 
With  tcnours  and  trebles  among, 
Threefcore  eopes  of  daihaft  bright : 
Full  of  pearls  they  fhall  be  f  pyght. 
Your  cenfers  fliall  he  Qif;pki% 
Indent  of  t  azure  ms^py  9,  (q14,  &(«    . 

To  your  ch^bcr  tfeey  tb^j^l  yan  hrMP^ 
With  much  mirth  and  more  liKlngfe 
When  you  are  laid  in  bed  fo  fo^ 
A  cage  of  gold  ihall  ha.ng  ^ft^ 
With  long  pepper  fair  bvimiii^. 
And  cloves,  that  be  (wf^t  (mlUn|^ 
Frankinincenfe  aqd  Qli^nqnx, 
That  when  you  deep,  the  §  tafte  ma^y  come« 
And,  if  you  no  reft  qzn  U^kc^ 
I  All  night  minftrtlt  for  you  ihall  wakf. 

I  quote  thefe  oxtrads  to  &ew  in  general 
the  juftneft  of  the  terminations^  the  eafy 
and  natural  flow  of  the  verfiM,  and  th#  true 

*  Your  fiimily  and  fritads :  tih  yovr  attsBdaats  and 
menial  ferVantli. 

t  Put,  placed,  or  iet. 

t  It  ieeas  to  be  lapi«  li&uii,  which  it  here  meant 
by  isuro.  The  eenfera  were  to  be  indented,  or  inlaid, 
with  many  Ftttlc  9Ag  of  that  bhie  ftohe.  Azure  al(b 
fignified  a  dye  or  paint  made  df  that  mineral.  Hence 
we  read  above  of  Jamafik  whiit  mtdaxMn  blM  :  i.  i*  a 
hue  dye. 

§  The  flavour ;  fragrance* 

I  Thk  pot qa  it  fupp^fed  tabe  wdttia  ^htm  tfe»  year 
laSOi  or  1290,  at  leaft  be^  tlW'Cndff  ;)uit  cqttttfff 

order. 
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order,  which  is  for  the  moft  part  obTcrvable 
in  the  fyntax«  From  hence  we  m^y  learn, 
that  Rowley  had  many  emmples  tb  follow, 
far  preferable  for  hartnOiiy  either  10  Lydgate 
or  Gower ;  though  a  gteat  many  years  before 
them.  To  prove  this  preference,  let  me  by 
way  of  contrail  produce  fome  lines  of  Gow- 
er ;  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  cetiliiry 
and  an  half  later :  and  that  I  may  not  be 
thought  to  pick  out  the  very  worft,  I  will 
take  the  firft,  which  occUr  in  the  very  begin- 
toitig  of  his  poem;  and  conclude  with  the 
laft. 

I  maye  not  ftretcbe  uppe  to  the  heven 

Myfi  hohde,  lAt  fet  al  in  eveft 

This  worMe,  which  erer  is  in  balaonce  s 

It  ftaiit  not  in  my  fttdifaiince, 

8d  great  thioges  to  conapafib. 

But  I  mote  lette  it  over  f  afle. 

And  tttzttn  upoh  6ther  thjr)ij|^ 

For  thy  the  ftyk  of  my  wV/tinget 

Fro  tbb  day  forth  I  thyiike  (to)  cIiMJig^  &c.  L*  i. 

H6W  little  he  changed  his  %te  f df  the  better^ 
fhay  be  fetH  frbhi  the  laft  pai^graph  at  the 
I5nd  of  the  fame  poem :  fot  t  Will  make  xny 
tquotations  ft-om  the  t:Wb  ektrtiMs. 

And  nowe  to  Tpelce  as  in  fynatle 
Touchende  diat  I  undertook. 
In  Siiglyfslie  for  to  mtzke  a  boke^ 
Whiche  ftaiif  bctwene  emeft  and  £«»«» 
.  I  have  it  aadc^  as  tbylke  ftme, 
Whicbt  aike  fiMT  to  be  excuftd, 
Atod  Aaf  my  boke  be  not  nhkd. 
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Of  lered  men,  when  they  it  A; 

For  lackc  of  curyofyte. 

For  thylke  fcole  of  eloquence 

fielongeth  not  to  my  fcyeiice. 

Upon  the  forme  of  rbetorike 

My  wordes  for  to  peynte  and  pyke. 

Confcfl*.  Amant.  p.  ult. 

Thefc  lines  bear  fufficient  marks  of  anti- 
quity; yet  in  fpme  of  thefc  ancient  writ- 
ings the  phrafes  appear  fo  trite,  and  com- 
mon, and  the  whole  turn  of  the  language  is 
of  fo  modern  a  caft,  that  we  can  hardly  per- 
fuade  ourfelves  that  they  can  be  of  the  age, 
or  from  the  author  to  which  they  are  referred. 
Such  is  the  following  expreff^on  of  a  ipa'n  in 
doubt ;  who  is  made  to  fay,  li/fyn  eii  I  cafte 
all  abouU  to  knowe,  amonge  bem^  who  is  who. 
In  another  place  w€  £nd  a.  defcription  given 
of  an  ancient  philofopher,  to  the  fbllpwing 
purport.  He  f^Jjpnde .  the  nature  of  ev^  ek-^ 
ment :  their  kindly  iporJyngfy  and  their  muta-^ 
ciohs:  tietourfe^of  ftarres  i  and  of  thejirma^ 
mtnte : .  fiieitinjluenm  vjbeix.dij^oJitiQns ;  thekr 
qfpe3is,:and  tbeir  conjunSfions^  iiiu^rote  in  pf/lers 
devifed  of  Me^l,  icx:.-  -  Alter,  the  fpelling  in 
two  or  three- places,  and  j^e  lines  will  appear 
as  modern,  ,?is  any  of  the  prefent  century. 
Nay,  they  might  be  produced  a?,  having  been 
written  yefterday.  But  it  may  be  laid,  that 
thefe  ire. not  poetry.-  -Certainly  not:    and 

•  For  found,  difcovtred;       ^' 

perhapsy 
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perhaps,  properly  fpeaking,  not  verfc :  yet 
they  were  deiigned  for  both  :  and  this  will 
appear,  when  I  afTure  the  reader,  that  the  firfl 
quotation  is  from  ♦  Gower,  and  the  other 
from  -f*  Lydgate.  Though  I  have  written 
them  quite  at  length,  and  not  introduced 
cither  of  them  as  verfe,  nor  the  latter  quo- 
tation zs  part  of  a  ftanza^  yet  the  feveral 
parts  were  defigned  to  correfpond,  and  to 
rhyme ;  two  circumftances,  which  if  I  had 
not  thus  noticed,  the  reader  would  hardly 
have  found  out. 

When  therefore  we  dwell  upon  detached 
pieces,  and  judge  of  the  whole  from  a  part, 
we  are  liable  to  be  greatly  deceived  i  let  thofe 
pieces  be  either  bad  or  good.  For  writers 
are  not  uniform,  and  confident.  As  a  proof 
of  this  I  will  produce  fome  paflages  from  the 
laft  rough  poet,  that  I  mentioned :  which 
paflages  will  be  found  not  only  of  as  modern 
an  appearance,  but  alfo  as  fniooth  and  as  poe-^ 
tical,  as  any  made  at  this  day.  Of  this  ihp 
following  lines  will  afford  us  an  example,      " 

X  Like  ^s  the  dey^e  clefceQdeth  on  the  rofcf 
With  fylveir  drops. 

*  Confeffio  Amantis.  L.  viii.  p.  187* 
t  Fall  of  Princes.  Fol.  7.  a. 

t  From  Lydgate's  Life  pf  ov^r  Ifgdy.  See  li\tt»  of 
£ngli(h  Poetry  by  Mr.  Wharton,  vol,  ii, 
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Alfo  thefe  upon  the  ptffion  of  our  Sa?i6or^ 

*  When  ht  of  purple  did  hi§  btner  fj^rede 
Oil  CalVtfyt  ibroad  updd  the  node 
To  ftve  maokynde.  ibid. 

To  thefe  (nay  he  added  the  foUDwing  inftanrm 

from  the  (ame  writer. 

Oat  of  tbe  flepe  of  iflpMal  heatineft 
Awitfce  aiiop,  and  Ipok^upoii  tba  lighu 

Again; 

And  he,  who  m^e  die  bigb  wd  criftal  heveoj 
The  finpamentt  and  alfo  every  fphere. 

All  the  lines  above  quoted  have  a  very  mo<« 
dern  appearance ;  yet  they  were  many  years 
prior  to  the  moil  early  compoiltiQns  of 
Rowley, 

I  mention  thefe  things  to  0iew,  that  we 
fnay  often  be  miftaken  about  the  date  of  a 
writings  when  either  its  excellency  or  infe- 
riority is  made  a  teft  of  its  age,  A  poem 
muft  not  be  denied  its  ji^ft  claim  %q  anti*^ 
quity^  becauie  in  many  places  it  maintains 
fome  portion  of  harmony.  There  is  tiot  a 
^ne  in  Rowleyj  which  appears  more  liable  to 
exception,  than  one«  which  I  have  quoted 
above  from  the  ^ylgrimage  of  the  Soul  i  yet 
we  ki;ov7  that  it  was  printed  near  three  hun? 
dred  years  ago :  and  may  have  b^n  cpmpofe^ 
piuch  earlier. 

For  how  (ball  fail:  our  company  ehcreaie, 
^|id  Cfod  wiA  man  will  tikake  n  final  ^«ee. 

♦Ibid, 

W<5 
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We  nMiy  likewlA  bv  deceifed  by  familiAi-Ity 
of  expreffion :  and  when  we  tfed  of  a  pvr- 
fon's  tufniiig  his  eyes  about  to  iee  wAo  is  wbo^ 
little  think,  that  it  ia  ao  eicpre^o  of  fowr 
httodred  years  ftaadiog« 

It  is  often  aiked,  ffthefipomi  aregenuk$i 
kow  cam§  they  to  hi  fi  bmg  Jecreted  from  th 
world?  It  may  not  perhaps  be  eaiy  to  give  a 
determinate  aofwer^  ^  But  what  does  this  vl^ 
mount  to  ?  The  only  rational  inquiry  to  be 
made  is,  whether  they  were  really  fecretedt 
Of  this  circumftance,  I  thinks  we  may  be 
afTured.  Indeed  there  would  never  have 
been  the  leaft  doubt  concerning  the  external 
evidence,  had  it  not  been  for  a  fuppofed  faiU 
ure  in  the  internal.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
account  any  more  for  thefe  Mfl".  being  fo  long 
negleded,  than  for  thofe  of  Heiychius,  Vhx^ 
drus  and  Velleius  Paterculus,  having  been 
in  the  fame  lituation.  Urns  with  ancient 
coins  have  been  loft  to  the  world  for  manf 
centuries.  People  feldom  afk,  why  thqf 
lay  fo  long  hid :  it  li  fufficient,  that  they  we 
at  laft  difcovered.  And  after  all,  what  a 
number  of  manufcripts  are  there  of  the  £ime 
nature  in  the  Bodlftian,  and  other  libraries  i 
alfo  in  the  Britifh  Mufeqm,  which  lie  in  a 
like  ftatc  of  oblivion,  and  are  at  this  day  ut^* 
terly  diiregarded.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
(l^ere  arc  ftron^;  marks  of  par^  in  theiepoems« 

In 
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In  one  of  thciedstgncs^linCHttSys^^  Juga; 

O,  maic  nefaiiiucn  Heine  the  vrhjte  Skp6fh&€.   ' 

In  other  jpaAs  ^a  tront Ary  attafchracht  is  difv^ 
cernable.  Now  it  is  vfeiy  ptiiliblfc',  wfccn  the 
hotife  of  Lancafter  regained-  '*the-^hronej  in 
the  perfon  of  Henry  the*SeventK,  who  had 
maf  ried  the  hdrefs  of  the  hoiife  of  York,  that 
all  writings,  which  had  (hewn  a  difafFeSioh 
to  either  fide,  ^e!re,  for  prudential  reafons, 
ftipprefied.  And  as  the  writings  in  queflion 
were  inclofed  in  a  cheft,  aiid  placed  in  an 
unfrequented  tower,  it  m^hl  have  been  a 
long  time  before  they  were  difcdvered ;  and 
ftill  longer  before  they  were  eikanilned  and  re- 
garded. This  ihdieed  feems  to  have  been  the 
fad :  and  though  nifany  of  the  MAT.  may  have 
been  loft,  there  are  fufficient  ililf  remaining 
to  atteft  this  truth,  that  ^flf.  were  depofited, 
and  preferved  in  tl^is  manner.  For  a  rium^ 
bcr  of  parchments  ftiU'exift,  and  their  being 
thus  found  is  attefted  by  evidence  paft  con- 
tradition. 

I  have  mentioned,  that  there  are  ilrong 
marks  of  party  in  thefe  poems.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  there  are  feveral  delicate 
touches  upon  the  times ;  m^ny  refined 
ftrokes  and  allufiftiis :  whtdlV'SsT  have  be- 
fore obferved,  could  not  have  proceeded 
from  the  boy  Chattertoh,     Thfc  excellent 

Ballad 
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fiaUad  upon  Charity  is  in  great  meafure  a  £1- 
tire  upon  a  perfon,  who  was  an  Abbot  of  a 
rich  conventy  and  a  Lancaftrian.  There  arc 
in  this  poem  many  curious  references  to 
the  manners  of  the  age ;  there  is  likewife 
much  pointed  inventive :  which  could  never 
have  come  but  from  a  perfon^  who  was  a 
contemporary ;  from  one,  who  both  faw, 
and  felt,  what  he  defcribed ;  and  who  wrote 
from  the  keennefs  of  party.  The  Storie  of 
William  Canynge  is  written  too  much  from 
the  heart  to  be  a  forgery :  fo  likewife  is  that 
of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin.  The  author  of  this 
was  certainly  of  the  Lancaftrian  party  :  from 
whence  I  am  confirmed  in  my  opini9n,  that 
thefe  poems  are  not  all  by  the  fame  hand. 
The  language  of  this  poem  (htms  to  have  been 
by  fomebody  altered,  and  put  into  a  modern 
drefs :  but  the  groundwork  is  undoubtedly 
ancient. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  qientioning  a 
difficulty,  which  has  arifen  from  fome  verfes^ 
faid  to  have  been  fent  to  Rowley  by  John 
Lydgate:  and  which,  on  that  account,  are 
thought  to  be  fpurious.  For  Lydgate  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  died  too  early  for  any  fuch  cor- 
refpondence.  Bale  however  fays,  that  he 
flourifhed  about  the  year  1440;  and  it  is 
pertain,  that  he  lived  fome  years  afterwards* 
From  hence  we  may  learn,  that  the  impoffi* 

bility 
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Wity  of  ^efe  twd  perfons  being  aequalntdd 
is  hot  jttftly  determined.  But  lei  us  totA^ 
der  the  objeAion  in  another  ligbt.  The 
Ttrfes  are  faid  to  have  been  fent  by  John 
Lydgate,  prieft  in  London.  Why  moft  we 
take  ibf  granted,  that  this  John  Lydgatew 
prieft  of  London,  wa$  the  fame  as  John  Lyd- 
gate,  who  wat  a  Benediiftine  Monk  of  Bdry. 
Many  have  been  fearehlng  into  Lydgate^s 
Vork^  of  Bary,  to  find  out  the  name  of 
Rowley.  They  might  jnft  «&  well  have 
looked  into  Fivar  Bacon*s  Opties  for  the 
name  of  Lord  Verulam.  A  prteft  of  Lon- 
don could  not  be  a  monk  of  Bury ;  whe^e- 
fbfe  we  may  both  from  title  and  fituation  be 
aifured,  that  notwlthftanding  the  fioiilaritjf 
of  names  they  were  two  diwwnt  perfon*. 

It  is  often  aiked,  how  it  came  about,  that 
Rowley  is  not  mentioned  by  Bale.  To  thi^ 
I  can  give  no  other  anfwer,  than  that  he  was 
a  reelufe,  and  remote  from  the  capital.  I 
t^n  give  no  reafon*  why  Lucretius  is  not 
mentioned  by  Horace  t  nor  for  many  omif- 
iions  of  the  like  natute.  If  Rowley  is  not 
mentioned  by  Bale,  or  by  Lydgate,  as  fome 
ha\'e  furmtfed,  that  he  fhould  have  been; 
Lydgate  himfelf  is  not  taken  notice  of  by 
*  Leiand  :  which  is  far  more  extraordinary. 
For  his  works  were  in  print  in  the  time  of 

*  Iceland  de  Scriptoribus  Britanoids. 

X  Leiand 
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Lcland  t  and  It  was  the  very  purpofe  of*  that 
author  to  give  an  account  of  the  celebrated 
English  writers.  I  beg  to  know  what  per- 
fon  of  the  times  has  once  mentioned  Robert 
of  Brunne,  or  Robert  of  Glotfcefter  ?  Both 
Bale  and  Leland  have  pafled  them  by  unno« 
ticed.  Why  then  fhould  we  be  furprifedj 
if  they  have  omitted  Rowley. 

There  is  a  circumflance  more  extraordl* 
nary  to  be  obferved  concerning  Leland.  He 
was  a  firft-rate  antiquary;  and  went  over  great 
part  of  England  to  make  his  obfervations 
upon  cathedrals^  abbies^  priories,  and  other 
ancient  buildings :  and  to  commemorate  the 
perfons,  by  whom  they  were  built  or  en- 
dowed. He  dwells  long  upon  Briftol,  and 
fpeaks  of  its  flrcets,  bridges,  churches,  6cc. 
He  particularly  mentions  Redclyflf  Church  : 
and  ftyles  it,  ^  RedclifFe,  longe  pulcherrima 
omnium  Ecclefia.  Yet  in  this  recital  he  ne- 
ver makes  the  leaft  mention  of  Canynge, 
who  was  the  great  benefactor  of  Briftol  3  and 
the  conftruftor  of  this  very  church. 

*  Vol.  viL  p.  85.  He  occurs  in  a  difFerent  place  as 
Dean  of  Weftbury. 
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,  SOME    OBSERVATIONS 

Upoaj^e  real  Poem^  of  Chattertonj  to 
; : . :  which  he»  put  hk  Name :  of  hi$  Miftakes : 

i  ^Ifo  of  faiS'Parts  and  Attainments,  &C.&C.. 

■•■;       •    -  •    /r.i  ,         .         •       :  ■     .- 

•  "♦•■■•  ,:..■■■• 

'     '  "   -  "  '        *     A  L  •  Oj, 

*     r*        t  , 

O   B   S'Bi  R  V  A  T  I   O   N  S 

Upon  the  Nation  of  fome  Thicd  Perfon  being 
the  Author.   • 


I  HAVE  proceeded  upon  different  grounds 
in  order  to  fhew,  that  the  poems  of 
Rowley  are  genuine:  and  that  the  perfon, 
to  -whom  they  have  been  generally  attribut- 
ed, could  not  have  been  the  author.  It  has 
bcfen  my  bufinefs  to  produce  many  ancient 
terms,  which  he  did  not  underftand :  many 
remote  and  curious  hiftories,  with  which  he 
could  not  have  been  acquainted.  Some  have 
2  compared 
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totnpared  thefe  poems  with  other  produce 
tions  of  former  times  j   and  have  thought^ 
that  they  were  too  fmooth  ftnd  too  correft 
for  the  time  to  which  they  haVe  been  ad- 
judged*    I  have  endeavoured  to  take  off  that 
objedtion^    by  affording  many  inftanees  of 
ancient  poetry^  which  have  as  modern  a  cafl : 
and  which  would  be  equally  liable  to  thefe 
exceptions,  if  we  were  to  prQceed  in  this 
precarious  and  unjuft  mode  of  reafoning.  Af- 
ter all,  the  fureft  way  of  judging,  whether 
they  were  the  compofitions  of  this  young 
man,  would  be  to  compare  them  with  thofc, 
which  he  acknowledged  as  his  own.    Several 
of  thefe  poems  in  difpute  were  feen,  when  he 
was  between  fifteen  and  fixteon  j  others  fome- 
what  later.  Let  us  compare  them  with  thofe 
w  hich  were  made  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and 
towards   the  clofe  of  his  feventeenth;    to 
which  we  know,  that  he  fubfcribed  his  namci 
and  affixed  the  date  :  fo  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  true  author,  nor  of  the  time 
of  their  publication.  Two  years  make  a  great 
difference  at  this  period  of  life.    The  mind 
improves  in  vigour  and  underftanding,  ti 
much  as  the  body  does  in  ftature  and  ftrengtb  i 
and  this  is  vifible  in  all  its  operations.     Let 
us  then  make  an  eftimate  of  theic  different 
productions ;  and  fee,  whether  the  latter  have 
that  fuperiority  over  the  forn^eri  which  muit 

naturally 
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haturally  be  expefted  from  the  time  of  life, 
in  which  they  were  produced.  If  they  were 
both  by  the  fame  hand,  as  has  been  furmifcd, 
and  maintained ;  the  leaft  that  we  can  pro- 
mife  ourfelves  from  his  lateft  compofitions 
muft  be,  an  equal  degree  of  knowledge,  the 
like  marks  of  deep  reading,  and  inveftiga- 
tion,  the  fame  precifion  and  accuracy,  toge- 
ther with  the  true  poetical  fire,  which  had 
been  exhibited  before.  Indeed  we  have  a 
right  to  exped:  far  more  j  but  we  will  be 
content  with  this,  if  upon  examination  fuch 
an  uniformity  can  be  found. 

In  the  colledion  printed  in  the  name  of 
"♦  Chatterton,  and  attributed  to  him,  as  the 
undoubted  author,  there  are  to  be  found  fome 
compofitions,  which  were  produced  in  his 
feventeenth  year;  but  the  greater  part  in  his 
eighteenth,  after  he  was  arrived  in  London. 
The  moft  early  of  thefe  are  fome  poems, 
written  in  imitation  of  Oflian  ;  which  are 
pretended  to  have  been  of  Saxon  original, 
Thefe  are  void  of  all  propriety  and  order : 
and  confift  of  the  moft  wild  and  extravagant 
conceptions,  attended  with  an  unnatural 
pomp  of  words.  They  confift  of  fimilitudes 
without  likenefs;  and  comparifons  void  of 
all  analogy.     And  throughout  the  whale,  we 

♦  Mifcellanies  in  profc  and  verfe,  by  Thomas  Chat- 
terton. London,  1778. 

H  h  arc 
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are  not  Co  much  informed  of  what  was  done, 
as  when  and  how  it  was  performed  :  fo  that 
every  trifling  circumftance  is  iet  oflF  with  a 
mock  reprefentation.  One  of  thefe  poems 
is  called  Ethelgar,  another  Kenrick,  another 
Cerdick ;  and  a  fourth  Godred  Crovan.  Thejr 
are  all  in  the  fame  flile ;  the  nature  of  which 
the  reader  will  perceive  from  the  following 
fample.  The  lines  are  taken  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  poem,  called  Kenrick. 

*'  When  winter  yelled  through  the  leaflefs 
*'  grove,  when  the  black  waves  rode  over  the 
^'  roaring  winds,  and  the  dark-brown  clouds 
**  hid  the  face  of  the  fun ;  when  the  filver 
'*  brook  flood  ftill,  and  fnow  environed  the 
'*  top  of  the  lofty  mountain  ;  when  the 
''  flowrets  appeared  not  in  the  blafled  fields, 
••  and  the  boughs  of  the  leaflefs  trees  beat 
•*  with  the  loads  of  ice  :  when  the  howling 
**  of  the  wolf  afl^righ ted  the  darkly  glimmer- 
•'  ing  light  of  the  weftern  fky  :  Kenrick, 
terrible  as  the  tempeft,  young  as  the  fnake 
of  the  valley,  ftrong  as  the  mountain  of 
the  flain,  his  armour  fhining  like  the  ftars 
in  a  dark  night  when  the  moon  is  veiled 
in  (able,  and  the  blafling  winds  howl  over 
the  wide  plain ;  his  (hield  like  the  black 
reck,  prepared  himfelf  for  battle."  p.  ii. 

•  March  1769. 
7  This 
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This  is  the  moft  licentious,  and  the  mofl 
prepofterous  way  of  writing,  that  ever  was 
introduced :  where  there  is  nothing  fo  plain 
but  muft  have  its  parallel :  and  where  the 
main  objed  is  loft  in  illuftration.  Thefe 
comparifons  are  often  fo  wild  and  extrava- 
gant, as  to.  be  too  ridiculous  to  merit  ani-* 
madverfion.  Thus  he  fpeaks  oi  Jheep  follow*  * 
ing  the  Jhepberd^  as  the  beams  of  light  attend 
upon  the  mornings  In  another  place  he  de- 
fcribes  the  wolf,  thztfledf  like  a  falling  meteor^ 
to  the  war.  Sometimes,  we  have  our  expec* 
tations  fufpended  by  a  pompous  addrefs  *,  and 
when  we  come  to  the  ultimate,  we  are  totally 
difappointed.  Something  of  this  fort  we  ex- 
perience in  the  exhortation  of  Kenrick  to  his 
ibldiers  :  TV,  Saxons,  who  live  in  the  air,  and 
glide  over  thefiarSf-^aSi  like  your  felves.  p.  13. 
There  is  a  remarkable  inftance  to  the  fame 
purpofe  in  one  of  his  eclogues,  where  there 
is  a  folemn  invocation  for  a  perfon  to  attend 
to  a  weighty  truth :  which  at  laft  turns  out 
nothing  at  all. 

He  fpoke,  as  evening  thunders  burfting  near. 
His  horrid  accents  broke  upon  the  ear. 
Attend,  Abraddas,  with  your  facred  pricft: 
This  day  the  fun  is  rifing  in  the  eajij 
The  fun,  which  ihall  illumine  all  the  earth-^&c. 

p.  62* 

It  may  appear  an  invidious  taik,  and  it  is 
certainly  no  pleafing  one,  to  decry  the  com- 
H  h  2  pofitiona^ 
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pofitions  of  an  unfortunate  young  man  ;  aiid 
pxpofe  his  miftakes  to  the  world :'  but  as  there 
are  perfons,  who  rank  his  poems  with  thofe 
of  Rowley,  and  think  them  equally  excel- 
lent; we  have  no  way  to  take  off  this  preju- 
dice, but  by  fhewing  in  this  manner  their 
great  inferiority.  Though  he  was  pleafed 
to  fay  of  himfelf,  that  he  had  read  more  than 
Magliabecchi :  yet  his  reading  was  certainly 
fcanty ;  and  confined  in  great  meafure  to  no- 
vels, and  magazines,  and  the  trafli  of  a  cir- 
culating library.  Hence  he  had  got  by  the 
help  of  memory,  and  a  good  ear,  a  flow  of 
words  ;  but  not  an  equal  fhare  of  judgment 
and  true  knowledge.  He  had  heard  of  the 
Saxons,  and  of  the  Danes  :  and  had  a  notion, 
that  the  arrival  of  the  forrtier  preceded  that 
of  the  latter  in  this  ifland  :  but  at  what  in- 
terval he  knew  not.  Hence  a  perfon,  who 
is  fuppofed  to  be  fighting  with  the  Danes, 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Alfred,  is  made  con- 
temporary with  Hengift  in  the  fifth  century. 
— **  Turn  to  me,  fon  of  Lofgar,  I  am  Se-; 
*'  gowald  of  the  lake.  Haft  thou  not  heard 
^*  of  my  fame  in  battle  ?  When  the  army  of 
**  Hengift  panted  on  the  dark-brown  heath, 
*'  I  cheared  them  to  the  war."  p.  54.  This 
is  reprefented  as  after  the  death  of  Hubba, 
confcquently  four  hundred  years  and  more 
from  the  invafion  of  Hengift.     In  all  thefe 

compofitions 
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GompofitionS  we  may  perceive,  that  he  con- 
tinually had  Rowley  in  his  view,  and  thofe 
poems,  with  which  he  was  firft  acquainted. 
The  fame  names  occur,  fuch  as  JEWz,  Tynian, 
Saint  Cuthbert,  and  St.  Cuthbert's  fhrine  : 
the  fame  terms  —  the  anlace,  the  facred  oak, 
the  tall  elm  :  alfo  the  fame  allufions,  and 
comparifons  ;  but  fadly  mifapplied.  He 
gives  the  names  of  Saxons  to  Britons  ;  and 
makes  Edgar  fight  with  Hengift.  p.  35. 

The  next  compofitions  are  two  African 
Eclogues,  publifhed  fome  months  after  thofe 
above,  in  the  eighteenth  and  laft  year  of  his 
life.  I  am  forry,  that  I  am  obliged  to  fay, 
that  thefe,  like  the  former,  contain  a  mafs  of 
crude  and  indigefted  materials  :  and  are  void 
of  all  propriety  and  order.  Thefe  are  written 
in  rhyme,  and  confined  to  meafure ;  fo  that 
in  this  refpeft  they  differ  from  thofe  before 
fpoken  of,  in  which  there  was  a  total  defir- 
ciency  of  all  rythm  and  harmony.  The  fcenc 
is  laid  upon  the  coaft  of  Calabar  5  of  which 
part  of  the  world  he  feems  to  be  very  igno- 
rant :  not  being  acquainted  with  the  names 
of  the  principal  places,  with  the  cuftoms 
and  religion  of  the  natives,  nor  with  the 
produce  of  the  country.  '  Hence  he  has  fub- 
Hituted  a  number  of  ftrange  appellations, 
which  his  fancy  in  its  wantonnefs  fuggefted. 

H  h  3  He 
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He  fpeaks  of  fpicy  lawns,  and  fwcct  rccds  : 
and  has  introduced  a  river  Togla  and  Tod- 
dida :  and,  what  Is  more  extraordinary,  a  Ti- 
ber ;  on  whofe  banks 

*— ^  The  fcarlct  Jcflamines  bloom. 
And  purple  aloes  (bed  a  rich  perfume. 

This  African  Tiber  Is  faid  to  run  through 
the  deferts  of  Arabia, 

— —  Tiber,  whofe  waters  glide 
In  flow  meanders  down  to  Gaigra's  fide ; 
And  circling  all  the  horrid  mountain  round, 
Rufhes  impetuous  to  the  deep  profound,  &c.  &c* 

*  *  •  *  «  • 

Till  born  upon  the  pinions  of  the  air. 
Through  the  rent  earth  the  burfting  waves  appear. 
Fiercely  propelled  the  whiten'd  billows  rife. 
Break  from  the  cavern,  and  afcend  the  fkies : 
Then  loft  and  conquered  by  fuperiour  force. 
Through  hot  Arabia  holds  its  rapid  courfe.       p.  6i# 

He  mentions  more  than  once  the  facred 
oak,  and  myftic  trees  :  as  if  the  rites  of  the 
Druids  were  to  be  found  upon  the  coaft  of 
Guinea. 

Like  the  loud  eddies  of  Toddida's  fea. 

The  warriours  circle  the  m^hrious  tret.        p.  58, 

The  flying  terrours  of  the  war  advance. 

And  round  t\it  facred  oak  repeat  the  dance,   p.  57. 

Swift  from  the  branches  of  the  holy  oak 

Horror,  confufion,  fear  and  torment  broke,  p.  62. 

Speaking  of  a  Negrp  woman  he  fays, 
Bh^k  was  her  face  — - 

Which 
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Which  is  furely  an  unnecefTary  truth :  but 
in  the  wantonnefs  of  fancy  he  foon  forgets 
himfclf,  and  mentions  another,  who  is  diilin- 
guiflied  for  the  rednefs  of  her  lips. 

He  faw  and  fcattered  poifon  in  her  eyes : 
From  limb  to  limb  in  varied  forms  be  flies ; 
Dwelt  on  her  crimfon  lip.  p.  65. 

He  fpeaks  of  a  fleet  of  an  Ynca  called  Rha- 
dal,  p.  59.  But  when  was  the  name  of 
Ynca  heard  upon  the  coaft  of  Calabar  ?  For 
want  of  fubjedl  matter,  he  is  often  obliged 
to  imitate  his  former  tranfcripts ;  and  to  in- 
dulge himfelf  in  fimily  and  comparifon. 
Thefe  fimilies  are  without  number ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  ill-chofen,  and  attended  with 
little  conformity.  Such  is  that  which  fol- 
lows. 

Strong  was  the  paflion  of  the  fon  of  Nair : 
Strong  as  the  tempeft  of  tbi  evening  air. 

But  the  ftrength  of  fuch  a  tempeft  muft  be 
attended  with  no  great  violence  :  for  the . 
evening  air  is  generally  the  moft  mild  of  any. 
But  the  reader  will  be  beft  able  to  form  a 
true  idea  of  thefe  compofitions,  by  having  a 
fample  at  large.  The  poet  is  fpeaking  of  an 
unknown  Deity,  whom  he  ftiles  Chalma. 

Chalma,  whofe  excellence  is  known  from  far. 
From  Lupa's  rocky  hill  to  Calabar. 
The  guardian  God  of  Afric  and  the  ifles. 
Where  Nature  Ia  her  ftrongeft  vigour  fmilcs. 

H  h  4  Whert 
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Where  the  blue  bloflbm  of  the  forky  thorn 
Bends  with  the  neSar  of  the  opening  morn. 
Where  ginger's  aromatic  matted  root 
Creep  through  the  mead  and  up  the  mountains/^^^f. 
Three  times  the  virgin  fwimming  on  the' breeze 
Danced  in  the  (badow  of  the  myftic  trees  : 
Where  like  a  dark  cloud  fpreading  to  the  view. 
The  firft-born  fons  of  war  and  blood  purfue. 
Swift  as  the  elk  they  pour  along  the  plain. 
Swift  as  the  flying  clouds  diftilling  rain. 
Swift  as  the  boundings  of  the  youthful  roe. 
They  courfe  around,  and  lengthen  as  they  go. 
Like  the  long  chain  of  rocks,  whofe  fummits  rife 
Far  in  the  facred  regions  of  the  (kies  ; 
Ujpon  whofe  top  the  blackning  tcmpell  lours, 
Whilft  down  its  fide  the  gufhing  t  >rrent  pours. 
Like  the  long  cliffy  mountains,  which  extend. 
From  Lorbar's  cave,  to  where  the  nations  end. 
Which  fink  in  darknefs,  thick'ning  and  obfcure. 
Impenetrable,  myftic,  and  impure — &c.       p.  57. 

The  hiftory  of  this  young  man,  as  a  com* 
pofer,  feems  to  be  this.  He  had  a  good  ear, 
and  an  excellent  capacity  :  by  which  means, 
when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  reading,  he 
foon  got  a  (lore  of  language ;  and  wrote  with 
great  fluency  of  expreflion.  It  was  his  mif- 
fortune  not  to  meet  with  the  helps,  which 
he  merited,  in  order  to  his  being  imp^foved 
in'fcience.  Hence  he  never  arrived  at  a  juft 
tafte  in  poetry  :  and  with  the  fublime,  which 
he  afFedled,  he  was  totally  unacquainted. 
However,  though  he  failed  in  thefe  points, 
yet  upon  common  fubjeds,  where  nothing 
was  requifite,  but  an  eafy  and  natural  flow  of 

words^ 
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words,  he  wrote  many  things,  which  were  by 
no  means  contemptible.  One  ode  in  parti- 
cular muft  be  reckoned  for  the  time,  when  it 
was  compofed,  a  laudable  performance.  It 
is  infcribed  to  Mr.  Alcock,  a  miniature 
painter  at  Bath  :  and  appears  to  have  been 
written  very  early,  when  he  was  but  juft 
turned  of  fixteen.  But  compofitions  of  this 
nature  require  no  extenfive  reading ;  nor  do 
they  contain  any  extraordinary  marks  of  ge- 
nius. We  find  poems  in  the  fame  ftrain  ac- 
complifhed  by  perfons  of  little  learning ;  and 
often  by  young  ladies ;  who  not  being  en- 
gaged in  the  ftudy  of  the  dead  languages, 
gain  an  earlier  intimacy  with  their  own.  In 
confequence  of  this  we  have  many  odes  and 
epiftles,  which  for  eafe  and  harmony  are  ex- 
cellent :  and  they  certainly  merit  our  regard  ; 
as  far  as  common -place  fentiment,  well  ex- 
prefled,  can  recommend  them.  They  many 
times  abound  with  happy  turns,  and  pointed 
allufions :  and  from  the  wit  and  humour, 
which  they  difplay,  cannot  fail  of  being  a- 
greeable.  But,  as  I  before  faid,  for  the  fram- 
ing of  fuch  compofitions,  there  is  no  need 
of  any  extraordinary  parts ;  nor  for  any  depth 
of  erudition.  A  perfon  may  write  voluhies 
in  this  ftile  and  tafte,  and  never  be  a  Rowley. 
Allowing  therefore  to  this  young  man  all 
the  parts,  which  his  moft  fanguine  friends 

would 
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would  afcribc  to  him;  yet  thofc  parts  had 
1>een  but  poorly  cultivated ;  and  he  had  lit- 
tic  or  no  iharc  of  true  learning.  In  none  of 
the  compofitions  publifhed  as  his  own^  is 
there  any  difplay  of  reading  :  no  fign  of  his 
having  been  acquainted  with  the  abftrufer 
parts  of  hiftory  ;  or  with  any  hiftory  what- 
even  Yet  fomething  of  this  fort  muft  have 
appeared^  had  he  been  the  author  of  the  po- 
ems in  difpute»  If  he  had  obtained  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  hiftoriansy  either  an- 
cient, or  modern,  he  muft  have  had  fome 
little  knowledge  in  Geography  ;  but  how 
Tery  deficient  he  was  in  that  fcience,  may  be 
known  from  his  making  the  Tiber  a  river  in 
Arabia*  And  this  deficiency  will  appear 
more  glaring,  if  we  confider  the  means,  by 
which  he  was  probably  led  to  this  miftake» 
He  intimates  in  fome  verfes  to  a  perfbn  at 
Briftol,  that  he  had  views  of  going  abroad, 
ind  as  we  may  infer,  in  the  fervice  of  the 
African  Company. 

Before  I  feck  the  dreary  ffiore. 

Where  Gambia^s  rapid  billows  roar,  &c. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

Nowr  to  the  regions,  where  the  fun 

Does  his  hot  courfe  of  glory  run. 
And  parches  up  the  ground, 

Where  o-'er  the  burning  cleaving  plains 

A  long  ♦  external  dog-ftar  reigns. 
And  fplendour  flames  arpund^ 

There  will  I  go  —  p.  8j. 

♦  A  mifbke,  I  fuppofc^for  eternaU  Thk> 
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This,  I  imagine,  put  it  into  his  head  to  at* 
tempt  two  African  eclogues.  To  obtain  a 
little  knowledge  of  the  country,  he  feems  to 
have  applied  to  fome  bookfeller  for  a  map. 
Now  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  maps, 
which  exhibit  the  great  portions  of  the  earthy 
are  not  limited  to  the  boundaries  of  thofe 
grand  divifions ;  but  are  generally  extended 
farther,  in  order  to  ihew  how  they  are  con- 
nefted,  and  what  countries  lie  immediately 
beyond  them.  Thus  a  map  of  Europe  ge- 
nerally takes  in  Natolia,  and  part  of  Tartar/ 
and  Siberia.  And  a  map  of  Africa  compre- 
hends often  in  the  fame  Qieet  part  of  Afia; 
particularly  Arabia  and  Syria,  as  far  as  the 
Tigris.  This  feems  to  have  been  ill  under- 
ftood  by  the  author  of  the  Eclogues :  who 
thought,  that  all  in  the  fame  fheet  was  of 
the  fame  divifion.  He  in  confequence#  of  it 
took  the  Tigris,  which  he  undoubtedly  read 
Tibris,  for  an  African  river:  and  as  he  per- 
ceived, that  it  watered  the  upper  provinces 
of  Arabia ;  he  has  adjudged  both  Arabia  and 
the  Tiber  to  Africa.  There  is  no  account- 
ing for  his  ftrange  mifconceptions,  but  upon 
thefe  grounds.  At  all  rates  we  may  be  af- 
fured,  that  a  perfon,  who  was  guilty  of  fuch 
puerile  miftakes,  could  have  no  great  pretence 
to  learning.  There  are  feveral  places  alluded 
tO|  whofe  names  he  did  not  accurately  retain : 

and 
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and  with  whofe  hiftory  he  feems  to  have  been 
quite  unacquainted.  Such  is  the  great  de- 
left of  Zaira ;  the  country  of  the  Gaga ;  the 
country  of  the  Binni ;  and  Cape  Lopo,  or 
Lopez  Gonfalvo.  Traces  of  thefe  we  find  in 
Zira,  and  its  palaces,  the  fteep  clifF  of  Gai- 
gra,  Lupa's  rocky  hill,  Lobar's  cave,  and 
the  people  of  Banny.  One  would  imaging, 
that  he  took  the  names  viva  voce  from  the 
mouth  of  a  foreigner,  without  any  regard  to 
orthography  ;  and  wrote  them  down  as  they 
appeared  in  found  from  his  pronunciation. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  Eclogues 
were  compofed,  the  one  May  2d,  1770  :  the 
other  June  12th  the  fame  year,  and  not  long 
before  his  death  ;  which  was  upon  the  24th 
of  Auguft  following.  From  thefe,  which 
he  compofed  in  his  eighteenth  year,  we  may 
form  a  judgment  of  his  abilities,  when  he 
was  but  fifteen  and  fixteen.  The  inference 
is  too  plain  to  need  any  explanation. 

It  is  therefore  in  vain  to  talk  of  parts,  and 
genius.  The  greateft  capacity,  that  was  ever 
conferred  by  nature,  amounts  to  little ;  when 
left  to  itfelf,  and  debarred  the  means  of  im- 
provement. Mr.  Gray  in  his  admirable  po- 
em on  a  Church-yard,  takes  notice  of  the 
rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  :  many  of 
whom  in  a  proper  fphere  might  have  made 


a  figure  in  the  world. 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps  In  this  neglected  fpot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celcftial  fire  t 

Hands,  that  the  reins  of  empire  might  have  fway'cf  i 
Or  wak'd  to  extacy  the  breathing  lyre — &c.  &c. 

But  what  were  they  in  reality?  Hewers  of* 
wood,  and  drawers  of  water :  hinds  and  pea- 
fants,  who  earned  their  bread  in  the  fweat  of 
their  brow.  Among  the  ideal  rulers,  legif- 
lators,  and  the  divine  bards,  here  fuppofed, 
one  half  could  not  write  their  names.  But 
it  may  be  faid,  that  Chatterton  was  far  fu- 
perior  to  thefe  :  he  was  a  prodigy  for  parts  ; 
—  and  had  certainly  obtained  a  great  infight 
into  books,  and  a  wonderful  fund  of  know- 
ledge. This,  I  know  has  been  urged :  but 
upon  what  is  this  opinion  founded  ?  It  has 
arifen  from  this.  People  have  taken  it  for 
granted,  that  he  mull  have  been  the  author 
of  the  poems  ftiled  Rowley's :  and  from 
thence  they  infer,  that  he  was  a  perfon  of 
great  learning.  And  in  truth  fo  he  muft 
have  been ;  if  thofe  poems  were  his  compo- 
lition.  But  he  uniformly  tells  us,  that  they 
were  by  another  hand  :  and  has  prefixed  to 
them  the  name  of  that  perfon.  I  have  from 
the  real  and  indifputable  compofitions  of 
Chatterton  endeavoured  to  fhew,  that  he  had 
neither  the  parts  nor  learning  rcquifite  towards 
the  executing,  what  has  been  thus  imputed 
to  him.  He  tells  us  in  one  of  his  letters, 
that  he   knew  but   one  language :    and  all 

the 


the  means  of  knowledge,  which  his  moft 
fanguine  friends  can  devife  for  him,  amount 
only  to  this,  that  he  either  borrowed,  or 
hired,  fome  books  at  his  leifure  hours.  The 
whole  of  the  intelligence,  which  he  gained, 
was  from  thele  flender  helps ;  without  any 
perfon  to  advife  or  aflift  him.  But  the  po- 
ems of  Rowley  abound  with  much  abftrufe 
learning:  and  with  continual  references  to 
ancient  hiftory :  and  they  are  compofed  in  a 
language  replete  with  obfolete  terms,  which 
are  very  difficult  to  be  explained.  It  re- 
quires a  great  infight  into  antiquity  to  find 
out  the  circumflances  alluded  to ;  and  even 
to  underftand  the  words.  A  perfon  muft 
.  not  be  a  novice,  who  undertakes  this  :  and  at 
the  fame  time  he  muft  have  every  help  atfiand, 
that  can  be  adminiftcred.  But  Chatterton  un- 
fortunately had  not  thefe  advantages.  If  wc 
fuppofe  him  to  have  had  the  knowledge  here 
fpokcn  of,  by  what  helps  did  he  obtain  it  f 
Learning,  he  had  none.  To  infpiration  he 
did  not  pretend  :  fo  that  the  only  refourcc 
that  can  be  found  out  in  his  favour,  is  a  cir- 
culating library.  But  this  muft  have  been 
a  poor  help  towards  thefe  wonderful  acquifi-* 
tions.  He  therefore  never  had  the  know- 
ledge, of  which  fome  have  thought  him  to 
have  been  pofTefTed.  But  as  mere  aflertions 
unfupported  can  have  but  little  weight,  the 

beft 
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beft  way  is  to  let  him  again  fpeak  for  him- 
fclf ;  that  fromi  his  own  evidence  his  attain- 
ments may  be  further  known,  I  have  given 
fome  inftances  of  his  deficiency  in  his  poe- 
tical tradls :  It  may  be  worth  while  to  fee, 
if  he  fhews  any  greater  marks  of  either  ge- 
nius or  learning  in  profe. 

In  thofe  mifcellanies,  which  are  reputed 
to  have  been  without  controverfy  his  com- 
pofition,  there  is  one  treatife  upon  fculpturc 
and  its  origin.  This  was  one  of  his  lateft 
performances^  after  he  had  been  fettled  in 
town  :  and  if  he  were  a  perfon  of  fuch  lii- 
perior  fenfe  and  learning,  we  ihould  I  think 
meet  with  fome  traces  of  it  here.  But  upon 
cafting  my  eye  over  it,  I  can  find  little  elfe, 
but  fome  common-place  thoughts,  and  loo(e 
opinions ;  and  thefe  backed  by  affertions  void 
of  all  authority.  Thefe  (hew  how  inade- 
quate he  was  to  the  fubjedt,  whiqh  he  had 
undertaken.  He  not  only  wants  precifion; 
but  his  language  is  very  faulty :  and  it  is 
plain  that  he  was  not  well  grounded  in  the 
firft  principles  of  grammar.  It  will  be  un- 
necefTary  as  well  as  tedious  to  lay  the  whole 
before  the  reader  :  I  will  therefore  produce 
fome  extra£ts  for  his  obfervation  :  and  bring 
them,  as  they  (land  in  fucceflion. 


The 
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The  Orrgin,  Nature,  and  Defign  of  Sculp- 
ture. 

**  I.  Sculpture  is  an  art,  which  by  defign: 
^  and  folid  matter  imitates  the  palpable  ob- 


€$ 


jeds  of  nature.     It  is  difficult  to  afcer- 

tain  the  epocha  of  its  origin :  it  is  loft  in 
**  the  moft  remote  antiquity. 

•*  2.  The  arte  of  imitation  in  general,  as 
*•  painting,  architedure,  fculpture,  &c.  were 
**  the  firft  invented. 

**  3.  Sculptors  began  to  work  upon  clay 
'*  and  wax,  which  are  more  flexible,  and 
*'  more  pliable  than  wood  or  ftone. 

^*  4.  The  nations,  amongft  which  this 
**  fine  art  was  in  the  higheft  honour,  were 
"  the  i^gyptians  ;  thofe  people  fo  celebrated 
'*  by  the  monuments  of  their  gratitude  to- 
**  wards  the  memory  of  the  kings  their  be- 
**  nefaftors.  It  was  to  perpetuate  their 
"  names,  that  they  erefted  in  the  carlieft 
*^  ages  the  two  Coloflean  ftatues  of  Mocrus 
**  and  the  queen  his  fpoufe. 

^^  5.  The  Jpjgypthn  fculptors  excelled  all 
•*  others  in  cxadtnefs  of  proportion,  &c. 

*'  6.  The  Greeks  fubdued  by.  the  Romans 
*'  degenerated  infenfibly  :  and  the  arts  va- 
**  nifhed  with  their  freedom. 

9  **  7.  Sculpture 
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7.  Sculpture  was  an  exotic  which  nc- 
^'  vcr  coul4  thrive  in  vidlorious  Rome:  its 
*'  tranfient  glory  was  eclipfed  by  the  other 
*^  arts  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus ;  it  declined 
•*  under  Tiberius,  Caius,  and  Claudius  j 
**  and  re-appeared  with  an  enormous  mag- 
•*  nitude  under  Nero,  &c. 

**  8.  The  fculptors  gave  the  name  of  a 
•*  ftatue  to  a  figure  in  emboflcd  work,  that 
•'  flands  by  itfelf  in  wood,  ftone,  marble, 
'*  or  metal,  of  perfons  confpicuous  by  their 
*'  birth,  their  rank,  or  their  merit,  &c.  &c. 
g.  The  third  fpecies  of  ftatues  was  dc- 

figned  for  kings  and  emperors :  they  were 
**  taller  than  men  commonly  arc ;  and  thofe 
**  that  perfonated  heroes  were  larger  in  pro- 
**  portion, 

**  10.  As  for  the  coloiTean  ftatues,  they 
**  reprefented  gods,  &c. 

**  I  !•  An  equeftrian  ftatue  exhibits  a  maa 
^*  on  horfeback ;  as  the  ftatue  of  Charles  the 
**  Firft  at  Charing  Crofs,  &c. 

*'  12.  A  Greek  ftatue  is  naked  and  an- 
**  tique  ;  thus  called,  becaufe  the  Greeks 
•*  difplayed  in  that  manner  ih6  gods,  the  he- 
•*  roes,  and  the  athlets  of  the  Olympic  games. 

**  13.  A  maufolcum  is  a  pompous  funeral 
•*  monument,  decorated  with  fculpture  and 
*'  architedture,  &c.  It  derives  its  etymology 
*•  from  the  magnificent  tomb,  which  Queen 

I  i  **  Artemifa 
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^*  Artcmlfa  caufed  to  be  credlcd  for  Maufo- 
'*  lus,  &c/'  See  Mifcel.  in  profe  and  verfc, 
p.  142,  3^  4,  5,  6.  This  is  all,  that  I  (hall 
quote,  referring  the  reader  to  the  Treatife 
itfelf,  if  he  choofes  to  fee  more. 

The  young  man,  having  refolved  to  write 
upon  the  fubjed:  above,  feems  to  have  had  re- 
courfe  to  particular  Dictionaries,  in  which 
he  perufed  the  articles  Sculpture  and  Statue. 
This  was  done  at  fome  bookfeller's  fhop : 
from  whence  he  carried  off  all  the  intelli- 
gence, that  his  memory  would  bear ;  and 
fupplied  what  was  wanting  from  his  own 
imagination.  Hence  he  fpeaks  of  fculpture 
and  painting  as  the  firft  arts,  which  were  in- 
troduced :  not  confidering,  that  they  depend 
upon  many  prior  inventions,  and  could  not 
fubfift  without  them.  Virgil,  after  feveral 
previous  difcoveries,  adds. 

Turn  ferrl  rigor,  atque  argutse  lamina  ferrae, 
(Nam  primi  cuncis  fcindebant  fiffile  lignum) 
Turn  variac  venere  artes. 

Virg,  Georg.  1.  i.  y.  143. 

He  fpeaks  of  the  Egyptians  being  famous  for 
the  juft  proportion  of  their  ftatues  :  and  of  the 
colqff'ean  ftatues  of  Mocrus  and  his  fpoufe. 
But  in  refped:  to  the  juft  proportion  of  thefc 
ftatues  the  very  contrary  is  the  truth :  which 
he  rauft  have  known,  had  he  ever  had  accefs 
5  to 
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to  either  Focock  or  Norden.  As  to  Mocrus' 
and  his  fpodfe,  no  fuch  perfons  were  ever 
heard  of.  I  pafs  over  what  is  faid  about  the 
Greeks  :  and  concerning  the  tranfient  glory 
of  fculpture  in  the  reign  of  xVuguftus,  which 
re^  appeared  ivith  an  enormous  magnitude  under 
Nero.  He  f  lys,  that  fculptors  gave  the  name 
of  Jlatue  to  a  figure  in  embojjed  ivork  of  perfi/ns 
confpicuous  by  their  birth^  their  rankj  or  their 
merit :  which  plainly  ihcws,  that  he  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  term  e?nboJfed :  and 
he  feems  to  make  the  nature  of  a  ftatue  de- 
pend upon  the  characters  of  the  perfons  re- 
prefented.  He  again  mentions  coloffean  fta- 
tucs,  which  he  thinks  originally  were  dc- 
ligned  only  for  deities :  and  then  informs  his 
readers  of  an  unneceflary  truth,  that  an  equef^ 
trian  fiatue  exhibits  a  ?nan  on  horfeback ;  as 
the  fiatue  of  Charles  the  Firfi  at  Charing 
Crofs.  This  definition  of  an  Equeftrian  fia- 
tue, and  the  example^  with  which  it  is  ac- 
companied, is,  together  with  feveral  other 
circumftances,  borrowed  from  the  well- 
known  diftionary  of  Ephraim  Chambers  : 
to  which  he  feems  to  have  been  often  *  be- 
holden. The  laft  thing,  of  which  I  fhall 
take    notice,    is  his  account    of  a  Grecian 

*  See  the  articles  Statue,  and  Equeftrian  Statue. 

I  i  2  fiatue  : 
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ftatuc :  which,  he  fays,  was  naked  and  an^ 
tique:    and    thus   called^    becaufe    the   Greeks 
displayed  in  that  manner  the  godsy  hjaroes^  and 
athletSy  &c.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  he  thought 
an  antique  ftatue  to  have  been  a  particular 
fpecies  of  fculpture  :  and  denominated  from 
its  form,  and  manner  of  rcprefentation.     He 
had  undoubtedly  met  with  prints  of  gods 
and   goddefTes ;  of    fauns   and   fatyrs  ;    and 
likewife  of  wreftlers  and  gladiators,  in  various 
attitudes  :   and  he  feems   to  have  thought, 
that   they  were  denominated  antique  from 
the  geftures  and  poftures,  which  they  exhi- 
bited, and  from  their  being  fometimes  not 
cloathed.     He  was  led  into  this  notion   by 
the  fame  authority  of  Chambers,  whoni  he 
his  in  this   inftance,   as   well   as    in    many 
others,   blindly  copied.     I  have   many  fuf- 
picions   about    the   ftrange   perfon  Mocrus, 
who  is  faid   to  have  had  a  flatue  raifed  to 
him  by  the  Egyptians  :  I  am  perfuaded,  that 
it  was  a  miftake  for  Moeris.     Our  young  au- 
thor did  not  know  the  force  and  conftruiStion 
of  the  diphthong  oe  :  whofe  conftitucnt  let- 
ters   are   foVnetimes  disjoined.      Inftead   of 
Mceris,  or  Moeris,  he  read  Moeris  ;  taking 
the  letter  e,  for  c :  which  Moeris  was  ea- 
fily  changed  to  Mocrus  by  the  time  that  he 
got  to  his  lodging.     For,  I  believe,  he  was 
much  diftrefled  for  intelligence;  and  forced  to 

hunt 
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hunt  for  it  by  ftarts,  and  at  adiftancc,where-^ 
ever  he  thought  there  was  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  it.  For  he  certainly  was  put  to 
his  fhifts,  having  few  books  of  his  own : 
and  not  being  blefled  with  many  other  ad- 
vantages, with  which  people  of  his  zeal  for 
fcience  are  often  found  to  be  favoured.  Hpw 
much  he  was  diftreffed  for  knowledge,  and 
how  boldly  he  borrowed,  or  rather  purloin- 
ed, cannot  be  better  kno)vn  than  by  the  cx-^ 
amples  which  follow^ 


Chatterton's  Maria  Friencl- 
lefs. 

I. 
I  am  reduced  to  the 
lot  of  thofe  unhappy 
beings  from  whom 
many,  who  melt  at  the 
fight  of  all  other  mi- 
fery,  think  it  merito- 
rious to  withhold  re- 
lief:  one  whom  the 
rigour  of  virtuoqs  in- 
dignation dooms  to 
fuffer  without  com- 
plaint, ^nd  perifh 
without  regard  ;  and 
whom  I  myfclf  hav^ 
formerly  infuUed  in 
the 


The  JlamWer's  Mifella. 
vol.  iv.  N*  170. 

I. 

I  am  one  of  thofe 
beings  from  whom 
many,  that  melt  at 
the  fight  of  all  other 
mifery,  think  it  meri- 
torious to  withhold 
relief;  one  whom  (he 
rigour  of  virtuous  in-^ 
dignation  dooms  .  tp 
fuffer  without  com* 
plaint,  and  perifli 
v^rifhout  regard ;  and 
whom  I  myfelf  have 
formerly  infulted  in 
the  pride  of  reputa- 

I  i  3  tion^ 
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the  pride  of  reputa- 
tion, and  fecurity  of 
innocence. 

2. 

Being  of  an  age  in 
which  young  women 
Are  initiated  in  com- 
pany ;  and  as  I  was  to 
move  in  a  more  gen- 
teel fpherc  than  for- 
merly, I  was  no  longer 
to  be  fupported  in  my 
prefent  charafter,  but 
at  a  confiderable  ex- 
pence. 


I  was  now  com- 
pletely depreflcd ;  and 
though  1  had  fecn 
mankind  enough  to 
know  the  neceflity  of 
outward  chearfulncfs, 
I  often  withdrew  to 
my  chamber  to  vent 
my  grief,  and  examine 
by  what  means  I  might 
efcape  perpetual  mor- 
tification. 


4.  By 


tjon,    and  Security  of 
innocence. 


2. 

Being  now  at  an 
age  in  which  young 
women  are  initiated  in 
company,  I  was  no 
longer  to  be  fupported 
in  my  former  charac- 
ter, but  at  a  confider- 
able expence. 


3- 
I  was  now  com- 
pletely deprefled ;  and 
though  I  had  feen 
mankind  enough  to 
knov\;.the  neceiiity  of 
outward  chearfulnefs, 
I  often  withdrew  to 
my  chamber  to  vent 
my  grief,  or  turn  my 
condition  in  my  mind, 
and  examine  by  what 
means  I  might  efcape 
from  perpetual  morti- 
fication. 

4.  By 
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By  this  ftratagcm, 
which  I  did  not  at  firft 
underftand,  he  filled 
me  with  additional 
tendernefs  and  grati- 
titude ;  compelled  me 
to  repofe  on  him  as 
my  only  fupport ;  and 
by  my  fenfe  of  his 
favour,  and  the  defire 
of  retaining  it,  difpof- 
cd  me  to  unlimited 
complaifances.  At 
laft  the  wretch  took 
advantage  of  the  fa- 
miliarity, which  he 
enjoyed  as  my  rela- 
tion, and  the  fub- 
mifllon,  which  be  ex- 
acted as  my  bene- 
factor, to  attempt  the 
ruin  of  an  orphan, 
whom  his  indulgence 
had  melted,  and  his 
authority  had  fubdu- 
ed. 


5.  In 


By  this  (Iratagem, 
which  I  did  not  theii 
underftand,  he  filled 
me  with  tendernefs 
and  gratitude;  com- 
pelled me  to  repofe 
on  him  as  my  only 
fupport,  and  produced 
a  neceflity  of  private 
converfation.  —  My 
fenfe  of  his  favour, 
and  the  defire  of  re- 
taining it,difpofed  me 
to  unlimited  complai- 
fancc.  At  laft  the 
wretch,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  familiarity, 
which  he  enjoyed  as 
my  relation,  and  the 
fubmiffion,  which  he. 
exaded  as  my  bene* 
faftor,  to  complete  the 
ruin  of  an  orphan, 
whom  his  own  pro- 
mifes  had  made  indi- 
gent, whom  his  in- 
dulgence had  melted, 
and  his  authority  fub-* 
dued, 

114         5.  la 
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In  the  moments  of 
♦  perturbation— 


5- 

In  the  moments  of 

perturbatio^ — r 


If  any  perfon  after  this  fliould  infift,  that 
ChatteBton  had  parts,  I  fhall  not  hefitatc  to 
allow  it,  notwithftanding  all  that  has  pre- 
ceded. But  he  was  void  of  judgment  :  and. 
never  had  proper  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment. The  beft  inflance  of  his  taifte  is 
fhewn  in  his  theft.  He  has  ftolen  largely 
from  Dr.  Johnfon,  and  really  with  fome  ad- 
drefs.  But  this  does  not  prove  him  to  have 
been  a  great  genius  :  much  lefs  a  prodigy 
of  learning.  A  perfon  of  very  deep  and  ex- 
tehfive  knowledge  has  formed  a  very  different 
opinion  concerning  this  young  man.  He 
fpeaks  of  him  as  -f-  ajingular  injicnce  of  a  pre^ 
maturity  of  abilities ;  and  that  he  had  acquired 
a  Jlore  of  general  information  far  exceeding  bis 
years:  and  that  he  pojfejfed a  comprehenfion  of 
mind 9  artd  a(iivity  of  underjianding^  which  pre^ 
dominated  over  his  ftuations  in  life,  and  bis  op^ 
portunities  of  inJlrtdSlion.     I  am  fully  fenfible 


♦  For  the  difcoverjr  of  this  plagiarifm  I  am  indebte4 
to  a  learned  and  curious  young  gentleman  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

t  Hift.  of  Eng.  Poetry  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warton* 
EmendatioQs  and  Additions  to  p.  164.  vol.  ii. 
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of  every  thing,  which  is  due  to  a  pcrfon  of 
Mr.  Warton's  charadler ;  to  whom  the 
world  is  fp  much  indebted.  But  after  all,  I 
know  not  how  to  fubfcribe  to  his  opinion ; 
and,  I  hope,  that  he  will  forgive  me,  if  I 
think  that  he  has  been  rather  too  hafty  in  his 
determination.  I  muft  confefs  that  I  fee 
nothing  of  this  prematurity  of  abilities  ia 
Chatterton  ;  nor  of  the  ftore  of  information, 
which  fo  far  exceeded  his  term  of  life :  much 
lefs  that  comprehenfior\»  and  that  aftivity  of 
underftaiiding,  with  which  he  is  faid  to  have 
been  gifted.  I  ctonnot  pcrcpive  any  traces 
of  thefe  wonderful  qualities.  I  believe,  there 
are  many  clerks  and  apprentices  in  town,  who 
by  reading  plays  and  magazines,  and  by  fre- 
quenting the  theatres,  get  a  better  knack  of 
writing,  than  was  to  be  found  in  Chatterton. 
His  bad  fuccefs  in  his  laft  ftage  of  life,  fhews 
that  he  did  not  anfwer  the  expedations  of 
thofe,  who  employed  him. 

That  he  was  not  fo  fuperior  to  others,  as 
has  been  imagined,  may  be  feen  by  comparing 
one  of  his  compofitions  with  another  by 
one  of  his  friends,  upon  a  fimilar  fubjedt. 
That  of  Chatterton's  is  ftiledThe  Confuliad, 
from  the  beginning  of  which  the  following 
|ines  are  taken. 

Of  warring  fenators,  and  battles  dire. 
Of  quails  uneaten,  Mufe,  awake  the  lyre* 

Where 
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Where  C— mb— IPs  chimneys  overlobt  the  fquare. 

And  N — t — n's  future  profpefls  hang  in  air. 

Where  counfellors  difpute,  and  cockers  match. 

And  Caledonian  earls  in  concert  fcratch, 

A  group  of  heroes  occupied  the  round. 

Long  in  the  rolls  of  infamy  renown'd  i 

Circling  the  table  all  in  filence  fat. 

Now  tearing  bloody  lean,  now  champing  fat. 

Now  picking  ortolans,  and  chicken  flain, 

To  form  the  whimfies  of  an  a-la-reine. 

Now  ftormin^  caftles  of  the  newcft  tafte, 

And  granting  articles  to  forts  of  pafte. 

Now  fwallowing  bitter  draughts  of  Pruflian  beer  j 

Now  fucking  tallow  of  falubrious  deer. 

The  g<3d  of  cabinets  and  fenates  faw 

His  fons,  like  affes  to  one  cent^  dr^w. 

Inflated  difcord  heard  and  left  her  cell  , 
With  all  the  horrors  of  her  native  hell. 

The  verfes  which  I  fhall  bring  by  way  of 
contraft  with  the  above,  are  from  a  poem 
called  The  Confultation. 

The  clock  ftruck  twelve  :  the  bufy  world  at  reft  : 
Laughter,  invention,  argument,  and  jeft. 
Were  heard  no  more.     Repos'd  lay  old  and  young, 
Clos'd  every  eye,  and  filent  every  tongue. 
Sleep  in  her  filken  bands  had  all  things  tied ; 
All  but  the  few,  whom  difappointed  pride 
Urg'd  on  to  madnefs  :  fuch  with  troubled  mind 
Nor  eafc  could  know,  nor  balmy  fleep  could  find. 
Pcrplex'd  with  thought  profound  here  Party  lay. 
Told  the  dull  hours,  and  languifh'd  for  the  day, 
Reftlefs,  and  pale,  all  comforjt  ftie  defied, 
Whilft  wild  Defpair  fat  weeping  by  her  fide. 

Avery 
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A  very  learned  *  friend,  to  whom  I  am  ob- 
liged for  the  communication  of  thefe  lines, 
accompanied  them  with  the  following  words: 
*'  What  I  fend  is  defigned  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
difference  of  abilities  between  Chatterton, 
and  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  who  was 
the  author  of  the  lines  quoted  from  the  po- 
em called  The  Confultation.  He  was  nearly 
of  the  fame  age,  and,  in  my  opinion,  fupe- 
rior  to  Chatterton,  though  he  has  been  lefs 
noticed." 

Thus  much  I  have  thought  proper  to  fay 
in  rcfpedl  to  the  parts  and  attainments  of  this 
unfortunate  young  man.  If  I  have  been 
obliged  in  the  courfe  of  my  arguments  to 
difclofe  fome  unfavourable  truths ;  I  hope 
it  will  be  forgiven  me  :  as  I  think,  that  there 
are  ways  and  means  by  which  I  can  make 
amends. 

One  circumftance  in  the  procefs  of  this 
affair,  and  that  of  no  fmall  moment,  fliould 
always  be  mentioned  in  his  favour;  I  mean 
his  inviolable  attachment  to  the  truth.  He 
uniformly  infifted,  that  the  poems  in  difpute 
were  not  his  own.  No  perfuafion,  no  force, 
no  emolument,  could  oblige  him,  though  in  a 
ftate  of  indigence,  to  take  the  honour  of  them 
to  himfelf.  He  would  not  avail  himfelf  of 
praife,  to  which,  he  knew,  he  had  no  claim^ 
Had  he  afted  the  contrary  part,  though  he 

♦  Dr.  Glynn, 

might 
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might  have  been  at  laft  detedcd,  yet  the  im- 
mediate advantages  muft  have  been  great. 
But  neceffitous  as  he  was  arid  humbled,  he 
would  not  accept  of  bread  upon  thofe  terms. 
His  fpirit  was  above  it. 

After  all  that  has  been  fald,  it  will  be  very 
unneceflary  to  obviate  every  fufpicion  and 
cavil,  with  which  fuch  controverfics  are  at- 
tended. Yet  it  may  be  worth  while  to  fpcak 
to  one  objection ;  which,  though  of  no  great 
weight,  yet  has  been  very  popular,  and  relates 
to  the  fuppofed  fecrecy,  with  which  this 
tranfaftion  was  carried  on.  How  came  the 
tranfcriber  to  be  fo  cautious y  that  nobody  ever 
faw  him  in  the  a£l  of  copying  thefe  poems  ^  or  had 
a  view  of  theMj]\  themfehes?  This  is  a  quef- 
tion,  which  has  been  often  put  5  and  is  eafily 
anfwered.  That  the  affair  was  carried  on 
with  caution,  is  very  certain.  For  when  Chat- 
terton  began  to  examine  the  MAT.  he  had  fuf- 
ficient  fagacity  to  know,  that  they  were  of 
confcquencc.  And  though  they  had  lain  for 
near  three  centuries  negle<fted,  yet  he  was 
fenfible,  that  neither  he  nor  his  father  had 
any  right  to  remove  them  :  nor  had  he  any 
plea  or  title  to  keep  them  in  his  poffeffion. 
This  made  him  cautious  of  fhewing  them, 
for  fear  of  their  being  demanded  of  him* 
In  confequence  of  this,  he  copied  them  at  his 
mafter's  office  j  which  was  very  private,  and 

at 
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at  fome  diftance  from  the  houfe.  Hotvever, 
both  Mr.  Barret,  and  Mr.  Catcot,  faw  fome 
of  them,  which  they  procured  for  themfelvcs 
from  Chatterton  :  and  they  were  alfo  fecn  by 
other  people  ;  who  have  given  a  pofitive  at- 
teftation  to  the  faft.  More  perfons  than  one 
faw  him  in  the  aft  of  copying,  as  will  be 
fhewn.  It  may  be  farther  afked,  JVhat  be^ 
came  ofthofe  MJf.  which  remained  in  bis  bands  ? 
for  many  muft  have  remained,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  tranfcripts.  The  cafe  I  appre- 
hend to  be  this :  When  he  found,  after  all 
that  he  had  faid,  that  the  poems  were  treated 
as  forgeries,  and  that  he  was  himfclf  tra- 
duced as  a  cheat,  his  pride  was  neceflarily 
affedled  :  and  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe, 
that  he  afted  by  thefe  writings,  as  he  is 
faid  at  the  clofe  of  his  life  to  have  done 
by  his  own:  he  demoliflied  them  utterly; 
as  thinking  that  the  world  did  not  de« 
ferve  them.  He  feems  to  have  been 
greatly  irritated  at  his  veracity  being  dif- 
puted.  For  he  was  fo  far  from  talcing 
the  merit  of  thefe  poems  to  himfelf,  that  he 
was  continually  giving  teftimony,  that  they 
were  by  another  hand ;  and  in  doing  this, 
he  was  fo  zealous  for  the  truth  to  his  own 
difadvantage,  that  he  could  never  forgive 
thofe  who  controverted  his  alfertions.  Thus 
in  a  treatife,  where  he  has  fubfcribed  him- 
felf 
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fcif  by  the  title  of  Harry  Wildfire,  he  falls 
very  cruelly  upon  an  honourable  perfon, 
whofe  rank  and  charadier  dcfcrved  far  greater 
refpeft.  This  gentleman  had  fuppofed  the 
poems  in  queftion  to  be  fpurious  ;  which  was 
fufficient  to  make  him  incur  the  invedtive  of 
Chatterton.  And  the  fame  fate  attended  every 
one,  who  controverted  this  truth.  Hence 
towards  the  middle  of  the  fame  treatife,  there 
is  a  farc'aftical  reference  to  this  purpofe  ;  and 
the  author,  fpeaking  of  fome  abfurd  notion, 
{dLys-r- Should  any  critic  cijfertj  that  it  is  impof- 
Jible  fuch  an  imagination  Jljould  enter  any  per^ 
Jons  heady  his  ajfertion  jloall  Jiand  uncontra^ 
diSled  by  me :  as  I  know  by  woeful  experience y ' 
that  when  an  author  refohes  to  think  himjelf 
in  the  rights  it  is  more  than  human  argument 
can  doy  to  convince  him  he  is  in  the  wrong. 
p.  299, 

Some  to  avoid  the  perplexity,  with  which 
the  affair  feemed  to  be  attended,  have  given 
a  new  turn  to  the  matter  in  debate  :  and  ima- 
gined, that  thefe  poems  were  neither  the 
compofition  of  Rowley,  nor  of  Chatterton, 
but  of  fome  third  perfon.  This  is  an  ex- 
pedient the  moft  ftrange  that  could  ever  be 
conceived;  and  attended  with  the  greatcfl 
inconfiflency.  Before  there  was  an  alterna- 
tive :  and  if  thefe  writings  could  not  be  fairly 
adjudged  to  one  of  the  two  perfon s,  they  ne* 

• .  cefTarily 
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ceffarlly  fell   to  the  lot  of  the  other.     By 
thefe  means  there  was  a  fair  chance  of  com- 
ing to  a  determination.     BUjt  we  in  this  cafe 
are  withdrawn  from  the  light,  of  which  be- 
fore we  had  fome  (hare  ;  and  reduced  to  a 
ftate  of  darknefs,  in  order  that  we  may  fee 
more  clearly.     Hitherto  there  were  two  pcr- 
fons,  whofe  hiftory  was  in  fome  degree  cer- 
tified to  us ;  and  we  had  fome  fure  footing, 
upon   which  we    might  proceed.      But  we 
are   now    referred   to  an  ideal   perfon :  one 
who  was  never  feen,  nor  any  way  known : 
concerning  whom  there  is  no  tradition ;  nor 
the  leaft   pretence   to   any  evidence.     How 
can  perfon s  of  any  reafon  fufFer  themfclves 
to  be  feduced  by  fuch  an  illufion  ?  Befides, 
what  do  we  get  by  fuch  a  fuppofition  ?  If 
there  were  any  difficulties  before,  they  recur 
in  this  cafe  with  far  more  force,  and  in  greater 
numbers.     Chatterton  prefixed  the  name  of 
Rowley  to  the  poems  :   He  gave  alfo  an  ac- 
count how  they  were  firft   found;  and  ac- 
knowledged, that   he  was  not   the  author. 
Thofe,   who  are  not  fatisfied  with  this  evi- 
dence, afk.  How  thefe  w|||tings  came  to  be 
fo  longfecrcted  ?  If  Chatterton  copied  them; 
who  faw  him  take  the  copies  ?  If  they  were 
from  parchments ;  where  are  thofe  parch- 
ments ?    Why  were    they    ever  concealed  ? 
How  came  Rowley  himfelf  not  to  be  better 

known  ? 
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known  ?  When  was  he  born  ?  At  what  tinrf 
did  he  die  ?  And  by  whom  of  his  contempo*^ 
raries  is  he  mentioned  ?  Now  I  do  not  fct 
how  we  get  rid  of  any  one  of  thefe  difficul- 
ties by  fubftituting  for  a  perfon>  little  known, 
another  who  is  totally  unknown.  In  refpedt 
to  Rowley,  and  his  tranfcriber,  fome  light 
may  be  obtained  :  and  the  queftions  are  not 
unanfwerable.  But  upon  an  unknown  fub- 
jeft,  nothing  can  be  faid  :  nor  can  we  give 
a  folution  to  any  one  of  thefe  queries.  There- 
fore I  do  not  fee,  what  we  get  by  thus  con- 
tending in  the  dark.  Will  not  the  fame 
queftions  be  afked.  Why  the  poems  were  fo 
long  hid  ?  and.  Why  the  author  is  no  where 
mentioned  ?  &c.  &c.  The  difficulty  in  fomc 
refpedls  is  as  great  as  before :  in  others  far 
greater.  Befides,  if  fuch  a  perfon,  as  is  fup-^ 
pofed,  had  ever  exifted,  how  came  Chat- 
terton,  through  whofe  hands  thefe  writings 
have  come  to  us,  not  to  have  put  that  per- 
fon's  name  to  them  ?  What  'Could  poffibly 
induce  him  neither  to  give  the  honour  of 
them  to  the  true  author,  nor  to  take  the  me- 
rit of  them  to  kjmfelf  ?  but  to  afcribe  the 
whole  to  a  third  indiffisrent  perfon^  who 
had  no  pretenfions  to  them  ?  The  furmife  is 
of  all  others  the  *  moft  idle. 

♦  Sec  thefe  objeilions  very  fatisfaSorily  anfwered,  in 
a  very  ingenious  treatife,  the  title  of  which  is^Remarks 
upon  the  Eighth  SeSion  of  Mr.  Warton*$  Hifiory  of 
Englifh  Poetry,  vol.  ii» 

Let 
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Let  us  then  return  to  Chatterton :— he 
was  known  to  be  of  an  irritable  difpofition^ 
and  very  greedy  of  fame.     There  are  njiany 
pieces  of  his  writing,  full  of  invedtive,  be- 
caufe  he  did  not  meet  with   that  favour, 
which  he  thought  his  merit  deferved.     Yet 
in  refpedt  to  the  compofitions  in  diipute,  he 
uniformly  gives  the  credit  of  them  to  Row- 
ley.    Many  of  thefe  were  £hewn  to  people 
of  confequence  in  town,  when  he  was  fix- 
teen  years  old :  they  were  likewife  fee^  by 
many  of  his  friends  at  Briftoh     As  he  fur- 
vived  nearly  two  years,  how  came  he  never 
in  all  that  time  to  retradt,  and  vindicate  them 
for  his  own  ?    Why  did  he  ftill  perfift  to  his 
own  detriment  ?     And  as  thefe  compofitions 
are  two-fold,  why  did  he  give  the  honour  to 
Rowley,   where  they  were  excellent  ^   and 
only  infcribe  his  name  to  thofe,  which  were 
inferior  ?    for    far   inferior  they  mod   cer- 
tainly are.     It  is  well  known,  that  he  did 
not  begin  to  copy,  till  he  was  about  fifteen 
years  old :  and  it  is  wonderful,  that  he  could 
tranfcribe  fo  much  as  he  is  found  to  have 
done,  in  the  time  aflfbrded  him.     But  if,  in- 
ftead  of  tranfcribing,  he  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  compofer ;  he  muft  have  begun  ear- 
lier :  and  even  his  fourteenth  year  will  not 
afford  time  fufficient  for  the  whole,  which 

K  k  was 
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was  performed.  But  who  can  poflibly  thinks 
that  a  boy  from  a  charity  fchool  at  that  age 
could  have  effefled,  what  wc  know  to  hnvc 
been  done  ?  Thefe  poems  are  all  in  a  very 
obfolete  drefs,  and  relate  to  ancient  hiftory : 
and  the  whole^  as  we  are  told,  would  amount 
to  two  volumes.  We  will  therefore  take  the 
very  lateft  period,  at  which  we  can  imagine 
that  he  began  to  compofe :  and  we  will  a,l- 
low  it  to  have  been  when  he  was  about  fif- 
teen. Wc  are  then  to  (uppofe  him  at  that 
age  to  have  fat  down  with  a  fixed  refolution 
to  deceive  the  whole  world  ;  and  to  have  proi» 
fecuted  the  fcheme  all  through  life  to  his 
own  prejudice:  giving  uniformly  the  credit 
of  his  compofitions  to  another;  and  abridging 
himfelf  of  every  advantage,  which  might  ac- 
crue from  them.  But  this  is  not  all.  He 
muft  have  had  a  degree  of  patience  beyond  a 
faint :  otherwife  he  would  not  have  perfe- 
vered,  without  any  encouragement,  in  this 
unfrequented  track,  in  which  he  had  idly  en- 
gaged himfelf.  But  we  have  the  evidence  of 
thofe  who  knew  him,  and  a  ftill  ftronger 
teftimony  from  his  own  writings,  that  pa- 
tience was  not  one  of  his  virtues.  He  was 
cholerick  beyond  defcription ;  and  given  to 
the  moft  violent  fallies  of  paflion:  yet  in 
none  of  thefe  did  he  ever  retraft,  what  he  had 
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once  aflcrtcd ;  or  avail  himfclf  of  any  oppor- 
tunity of  claiming  thefe  poems  as  his  own. 
Not  a  hint  ever  drops  from  him,  that  the 
name  of  Rowley  was  fuppofititious  :  or  that 
the  honour  withheld  from  the  true  author  was 
in  reality  denied  to  himfelf.  Sq  far  from  it, 
that  in  a  letter  to  his  mother  about  three 
months  before  his  death,  he  tells  her,  that 
bad  Rowley  been  a  Londoner  injiead  of  a  Brtf- 
towyany  he  Jhould  have  lived  by  copying  his 
works.  See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  Preface,  p.  ix* 
This  is  an  atteftation  fo  ftrong  in  refpeft  to 
the  genuinenefs  of  the  poems,  that  one  would 
think,  nothing  could  be  oppofed  to  it.  Yet 
it  is  fet  afide  as  of  no  validity ;  becaufe  the 
perfon,  from  whom  it  came,  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  a  cheat.  But,  as  I  have  fatd  be- 
fore, nobody  goes  on  in  a  long  procefs  of  de- 
ceiving, when  every  ftep  is  to  his  own  detri* 
ment.  He  would  certainly  flop  fhort  in 
good  time ;  and  make  fome  change  in  a  plin, 
from  which  no  good  proceeded.  But  this 
young  man  perfeveres  to  the  laft :  and  in  a 
confidential  letter  to  his  mother,  intimates, 
as  a  thing  well  known  to  her,  that  he  was 
himfelf  only  a  tranfcriber.  The  mother,  as 
well  as  the  fiftcr,  is  ftill  alive :  and  they  have 
given  their  repeated  evidence  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  They  have  attcfted,  and  are  ready  ftill 
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to  atteft,  that  thcfe  poems  were  not  of  Chat- 
terton's  compofition :  and  that  they  know, 
he  only  tranfcribed  them.  If  a  young  lad  of 
little  or  no  principle  fhould  find  a  treafure  of 
old  poetry,  and  put  it  off  for  his  own ;  I 
ihould  not  much  wonder.  But  that  fuch  a 
perfon  fliould  compofe  to  this  amount,  and 
then  give  the  credit  of  it  to  another,  is  paft 
my  comprehenfion.  It  is  repugnant  to  na- 
ture, and  contrary  to  all  experience.  Yet 
this  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  done ;  not  in 
one  or  two  inftances,  but  in  a  long  feries  of 
compofition.  We  fee  a  young  man,  of  an 
eager  temper,  and  zealous  of  praife,  out  of 
humour  with  the  world  for  not  paying  the 
regard  due  to  fbme  of  his  inferior  produc- 
tions :  and  at  the  fame  time  he  denies  it  to 
himfelf,  where  he  had  a  better  claim ;  and 
where  the  objedt  was  of  far  greater  merit. 
For  the  poems,  which  have  the  name  of 
Rowley  affixed  to  them,  are  certainly  very 
fine :  but  thofe,  which  we  know  afluredly  to 
have  been  compofed  by  Chatterton,  fall  very 
fhort  of  fuch  excellence.  The  beft  of  them 
do  not  rife  above  mediocrity :  and  many  are 
very  low  and  abjeft;  and  cannot  be  held  in 
c*ny  degree  of  eftimation.  Yet,  upon  the 
fuppofition,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
whole,  thefe,  of  which  w^e  are  fpeaking,  muft 

have 
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have  been  compofed  much  the  lateft,  how 
ever  inferior  they  may  be  to  the  former  3 
fome  of  which  muft  have  been  near  three 
years  prior,  had  they  been  the  work  of  his 
hands.  This  too  is  contrary  to  reafon  and 
experience.  When  we  fpeak  of  difficulties, 
with  which  this  fubjeft  is  accompanied, 
thefe  arc  the  real  difficulties,  to  which  we 
ought  to  attend.  Many  of  the  others  are 
imaginary :  but  thefe  are  real,  and  not  to  be 
got  over  upon  the  notion,  that  Chatterton 
was  the  author  of  thefe  poems.  It  may  be 
faid,  for  that  very  reafon  we  fubjlitute  a  third 
per/on.  But  when  did  he  live  ?  in  the  time 
of  Rowley  ?  Then  the  fame  objedlions  made 
to  Rowley  will  be  brought  againft  him. 
Was  it  in  the  time  of  Chatterton  ?  I  do  not 
fee  how  we  at  all  rid  ourfelves  of  the  per- 
plexity, which  we  have  before  experienced. 
This  perfon  muft  have  afted  the  fame  part : 
laboured  for  years  to  no  purpofej  and  denied 
himfelf  all  the  honour  refulting  from  his 
operations.  May  we  then  imagine  him  to 
have  been  in  an  interraediate  ftate  ?  Still  the 
fame  difficulties  will  arife  ;  and  the  fame,  or 
limilar  queftions  be  afked.  At  what  time 
did  he  live  ?  who  faw  him  ?  who  heard  of 
him  ?  in  what  manner  were  the  writings 
tranfmitted?    where   were   they   procured? 
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who  was  witnefs  to  the  originals  ?  and  who 
ever  faw  them  copied  ?    How  came  they  not 
to  have  the  author's  name  ?  and  if  they  had 
not  the  author's  name,  how  came  they  to  be 
afcribed  to  Rowley?     The  only  expedient, 
that  I  can  think  of,  to  folve  all  difficulties, 
is  to  fuppofe,  that  nobody  wrote  them  :  this 
perhaps  may  fatisfy  all  parties.     No,  it  will 
be  faid,  that  is  a  fuppofition  too  abfurd  to  be 
admitted:  it  is  an  infult  to  common  fenfe.     In 
good  truth,   I  fee  very  little  difference  be- 
tween afcribing  them  at  once  to  a  non-entity, 
or  giving  the  merit  of  them  to  an  ideal  per- 
fon,  a  phantom  of  our  own  raifing.     In  the 
mean  time,  what  is  become  of  Chatterton 
and  his  wonderful  parts ;  which  for  a  long 
time  were  fo  much  cried  up  ?     Though  he 
was  till  near  fifteen  at  a  low  parifh  fchool, 
where  he  had  no  opportunity  of  obtaining 
any  portion  of  real  learning;    yet  he  was 
fpoken  of  as  a  prodigy,   for   fagacity   and 
knowledge :  and  this,  to  render  him  adequate 
to  the  performance,  which  was  unduly  afcribed 
to  him.     But  he  is  at  laft  found  wanting, 
and  accordingly  fet  afidc;  his  high  preten-j- 
fions  not  being  fufficiently  determined.    And 
yet  I  fhould  have   thought  him  preferable 
to  his   fubflitute,   who  has  no  preteniions 
at  all. 

It 
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It  has  been  very  juftly  faid,  that  there  is 
great  pleafure,  as  well  as  propriety,  in  detefl:- 
ing  a  fallacy,  and  expofing  an  impoftor.  But 
the  converfe  of  this  is  equally  true :  for  there 
is  the  fame  propriety,  and,  I  am  fure,  ten 
times  more  fatisfaftion,  in  doing  juftice  to 
departed  merit ;  and  reftoring  thofe  honours, 
which  have  been  unduly  awarded. 
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EXTERNAL    EVIDENCE. 


IT  is  my  hope,  that,  from  the  internal 
evidence  afforded,  the  point,  which  I 
took  in  hand  to  prove,  has  been  fufficiently 
afcertained.  On  this  account  it  may  feem 
unneceifary  to  proceed  any  farther.  But  as 
the  external  evidence  is  very  copious,  and  the 
producing  of  it  will  be  attended  with  much 
curious  hiftory,  both  in  refpeft  to  the  poems, 
and  the  perfons  concerned ;  it  will  not,  I  be- 
lieve, be  unfatisfadory,  if  I  lay  it  before  the 
j-eader. 

The  poems,  and  other  writings,  concerning 
which  there  has  been  fo  much  difpute,  were 
originally  colle<Sled  by  Mr.  William  Ganynge, 
^  merchant  of  Br  idol,  who  was,  as  has  been 
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before  mentioned,  a  perfon  of  great  wealth, 
and  five  times  mayor  of  that  corporation. 
The  collection  appears  to  have  been  very 
large :  and  great  part  of  it  was  obtained  for 
him  by  a  very  learned  perfon,  his  friend  and 
confeffor,  Thomas  Rowley.  Thefe  manu- 
fcripts  were  of  fo  much  value,  that  Mr,  Ca- 
nyngc  took  great  care  for  their  prcfervation  : 
and  gave  directions,  that  they  fliould  be  fc- 
curcd  in  a  large  cheft,  which  he  ordered  to 
be  placed  in  a  fort  of  muniment  room  over 
the  north  porch  of  St.  Mary  RedclifFe  church. 
This  beautiful  church  he  had  himfelf  built : 
and  to  this,  as  a  fandtuary,  he  configned  the 
valuable  depofit.  Of  this  we  have  a  moft  fa- 
tisfaCtory  proof,  from  a  Latin  deed,  in  the 
poiTeflion  of  Mr.  Barrett  of  BriftoL  It  is  a 
tolerably  fair  manufcript,  and  of  indifputablc 
fuitiquity ;  and  not  written  by  a  private  band, 
as  many  of  the  manufcripts  arc ;  but  in  a  re- 
gular official  character.  In  this  deed,  made 
in  the  eighth  year  of  king  Edward  the  Fourth, 
there  is  an  account  of  fume  chantries  founded 
by  Mr.  Canyngc :  and  among  other  things  is 
mentioned  the  principal  cheft ;  out  of  which 
the  writings  in  difpute  were  taken.  This 
cheft  is  particularly  defcribed,  and  ftiled,  Cifta 
fcrata  cum  fex  clavibus,  t&e  cheji  locked  with 
Jix  keys.     Concerning  thefe  keys  there  was  an 
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order  in  the  deed,  that  two  of  them  (hould 
be  intruded  to  the  minifter  and  procurator  of 
the  church  :  two  to  the  mayor,  and  another 
of  the  corporation :  and  one  to  each  of  the 
churchwardens  ;  who  were  to  ad  as  truftees. 
There  was  to  be  an  annual  vifitation  ;  and  an 
entertainment  upon  the  occafion^  with  a  par- 
ticular gratuity  to  each  of  the  viiitors ;  the 
cxpences  of  which  were  to  be  defrayed  from 
certain  cftates  appropriated  to  that  purpofc* 
There  is  a  farther  account,  though  little 
known;  of  Canynge's  principal  cheft.  We 
from  hence  learn,  that  it  was  not  only  a  re- 
ceptacle of  writings,  but  of  money ;  which 
ufed  occaiionally  to  be  depofited  in  it.  Con- 
cerning this  we  have  the  following  account 
frorii  Ricaut's  Mayors  Calendar.  It  was 
ufual  for  the  mayor,  on  the  morrow  of  All 
Souls  Day,  to  walk  to  Redcliffe  accompa- 
nied by  the  town-clerk :  and  there  to  fit  in 
audit  upon  William  Canynge's  chantries, 
with  the  vicar,  and  proftors :  which  being 
finiflied,  the  town-clerk  entered  the  account 
jn  a  book  there,  called  Canynges  Leiger^  and 
the  mayor  thei)  received  a  noble,  the  town- 
clerk  zod.  the  fword-bearer  %  d.  and  the 
ferjeants  at  mace  i6^.  Ricaut's  Mayor's 
Calendar,  j6o.  b.  This  Ricaut  was  town- 
clerk  of  Briftol  in  the  i8th  Edward  IVtb, 
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A,  D.  1479.  His  Mayor's  Calendar  is  a 
Mf.  now  extant  in  the  chamber  of  the  city^^ 
in  the  town-clerk's  office;  and,  as  is  be- 
lieved, no  where  elfe.  I  was  obliged  for 
this  and  other  curious  intelligence  to  my 
very  excellent  ancj  Jcarned  friend  Mr,  Henry 
Dampier,  Concerning  this  I  had  a  cu- 
rious extradt  fent  me  by  the  fame  learned 
friend  from  the  ancient  book  in  the  veftry 
of  RedclifFe  church ;  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  the  two  chantries  founded  by  Mr. 
W.  Canynge,  conformably  to  the  account 
given  in  the  manufcript  of  Mr.  Barrett. 
It  is  moreover  mentioned,  that  in  the  year 
1475  John  Hixton,  and  fome  other  per- 
fon,  prodors,  paid  37/.  los.  yd.  on  account 
of  thofe  chantries :  and  that  a  furplus  was 
fet  apart  for  Canynge's  iingi:ig-clerks;  and 
placed  in  a  cofre  called  Mr.  Canynges  cofrCj 
lying  in  the  trezor-houfe  of  the  /aid  churchy  be^ 
fore  the  mayre.  The  muniment  room,  where 
Canynge's  cheft  now  ftands,  is  in  the  deeds 
called  Domus  Thefauraria :  and  in  the  above- 
mentioned  book  money  is  often  faid  to  have 
been  delivered  into  this  cofre.  I  am  credibly 
informed,  that  it  has  always  been  difficult  to 
get  accefs  to  the  veftry- book  of  RedclifFe 
church:  and  that  it  was  utterly  unknown  to 
Chatterton.     The  above  accounts  from  this 
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book  fhew  the  authenticity  of  Canynge*s  ori- 
ginal deed,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Barrett.  Indeed  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
antiquity. 


Concerning  the  Difperfion   of  the  Manu* 
fcripts. 

The  gratuities,  paid  at  the  annual  vifita*- 
tion,  were  efteemed  of  fome  confideration, 
when  they  were  firft  appointed ;  but  as  the 
wealth  of  the  natio/i,  and  of  Briftol  in  parti- 
cular, increafed ;  they  muft  by  degreejs  have 
become  of  Icfs  value;  and  at  laft  icarcely 
worth  demanding.  And  from  hence,  I  ima- 
giup,  proceeded  a  negledt  in  the  truftees :  fo 
that  in  procefs  of  time  this  annual  vifitation 
ceafed ;  and  the  writings  were  totally  difre* 
garded.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  they  appear 
to  have  been  deferted  and  unnoticed  for  a  long 
interval  of  years  :  in  which  interval  the  fix 
keys,  with  which  they  were  fecurcd,  feem  to 
have  been  *  loft.  All  this,  I  think,  may  to 
a  degree  of  certainty  be  inferred  from  the 


*  It  was  an  unlucky  precautioi^,  to  appoint  fo  many 
keys :  for  one  being  loft  rendered  the  others  in  a  man- 
ner ufelefs. 
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confequenccs.  For  in  the  year  1727  there 
was  a  notion,  that  feme  title-deeds  were  in 
the  cheft :  and  thofe  of  the  veftry  directed, 
that  it  fliould  be  opened  under  the  infpe<ftion 
of  an  attorney  -,  and  that  the  writings,  deemed 
of  value,  fhould  be  removed  to  the  fouth 
porch  of  the  church.  Accordingly,  jJl  the 
locks  were  forced ;  and  the  cheft  broken 
op5n  :  and  as  there  were  other  chefts  in  the 
fame  place,  if  I  miftake  not,  fix  in  number, 
fuppofed  to  contain  ancient  writings,  they  all 
fuffered  in  the  fame  manner.  The  deeds, 
which  related  to  the  church,  were  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  removed;  and  all  the  other 
manufcripts  left  at  large,  without  any  de- 
fence; being  totally  negledted,  as  things  of 
no  value.  Thus  were  the  good  purpofes  of 
this  excellent  man  ruined;  and  all  his  pre- 
cautions rendered  inefFedlual.  From  this  fa- 
tal xn  the  writings  were  at  the  will  of  any 
perfon,  who  thought  it  worth  while  to  alk. 
for  them.  How  foon  the  demolition  began, 
is  uncertain  :  nor  can  it  be  known,  what  the 
original  quantity  was.  Mr.  Shiercliffe,  a 
gentleman  now  living,  and  well  refpefted  at 
Briftol,  vifited  the  tower  in  the  year  1749 : 
and  he  told  me,  that  he  faw  the  parchments 
lying  there  to  a  confiderable  amount.  He  at 
that  time  pradtifed  miniature  painting;  and 
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in  consequence  of  it  was  acquainted  with  Mr* 
Millar,  who  was  then  painting  a  kind  of  mo- 
nument for  Perrot,  the  fexton.  This  Perrot 
had  been  in  good  bulinefs,  but  failed  by  en-* 
terprizing  too  far ;  and  was  content  to  ad  in 
that  low  occupation.  He  had  a  defire  tq 
have  fome  memorial  of  him  put  up,  before 
he  died :  and  Millar  was  accordingly  paint- 
ing a  tablet  for  him.  And  having  nearly  fi- 
nished it,  he  defircd  Mr.  ShierclifFe,  who 
flood  by,  to  add  fomething  of  a  freeze  or  vo- 
lute :  Jhr  your  hand,  £xys  he,  is  Jleaditr  than 
mine.  Mr.  Shiercliffe  at  his  rcqucft  per- 
formed it :  which  fo  pleafcd  Perrot,  that  he 
led  him  all  over  the  church ;  and  among 
other  things  (hewed  him  the  north  porch, 
where  the  parchments  lay.  Mr.  Shiercliffe 
faid,  that  he  faw  them  in  heaps,  fome  quite 
loofe,  fome  tied  up :  that  they  were  covered 
with  dud ;  and  looked  rumpled,  flained  and 
torn ;  and  very  much  marked  with  age.  Per- 
rot feemed  to  intimate  to  him,  that  he  might, 
if  it  were  agreeable,  take  fome  of  them.  But 
he  did  not  regard  the  hint;  as  he  had  no 
tafte  for  fuch  ancient  writings.  Yet  Perrot 
had  certainly  fome  notion  that  they  were  of 
value :  for  he  made  ufe  of  thefe  remarkable 
words,  at  Icaft  words  to  this  purpofe;  that 
there  were  things  here,  which  would  one  day  be 
belter  known ;  and  that  in  proper  hands  the^ 
lo  might 
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might  prove  a  treafure.  Mr.  Shlcrclific  men- 
tioned, that,  as  he  had  occafion  to  pull  out 
his  knife,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  mark 
upon  the  handle  the  year  of  the  performance : 
for,  flight  as  it  was,  he  at  that  time  was  not 
a  little  pleafed  with  it.  This  was  three 
years  before  the  birth  of  Chatterton.  He 
added,  that,  when  the  name  of  Rowley  was 
afterwards  brought  up,  and  his  poems  be- 
came the  publick  talk,  it  revived  in  his  mind 
many  faint  ideas  of  this  tranfaftion. 

It  was  about  this  feafon,  that  the  final  de- 
vaftation  happened  among  thefe  venerable  re- 
mains of  antiquity.  Some  of  the  parchments 
feem  to  have  been  carried  away  before :  but 
now  the  laft  hand  was  put  to  their  diflipa- 
tion.  A  woman,  as  I  was  informed,  ac- 
knowledged, that  fhe  had  carried  off  a  lap- 
full;  which  fhe  employed  in  cleaning  fome 
of  her  kitchen  furniture.  One  Morgan,  who 
had  been  a  barber,  took  away  fome ;  which, 
I  believe,  are  ftill  preferved.  Thefe  ravages 
were  continually  repeated,  till  the  chefts  were 
cxhaufted.  But  the  perfon  of  all  others  to 
be  remembered  was  Mr.  Chatterton ;  the  fa- 
ther of  the  young  man,  with  whom  we  are 
fo  much  concerned.  He  was  a  finging-man 
of  the  cathedral ;  and  ufed  to  copy  mufick : 
and  at  the  latter  part  of  his  lile  he  was  matter 
«of  the  free  fchool  in  Pile-ftreet.     And  as  his 
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iihcle  had  been  fexton  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffc, 
and  he  was  acquainted  with  the  people  of  the 
veftry,  it  gave  him  accefs  to  that  church.  By 
thefe  means  he  had  pcrmifiion  to  take  away 
many  of  the  parchments :  and  with  the  af- 
fiftance  of  his  boys  he  carried  off  at  one  time^ 
what  they  call  a  maund  bajket  full  of  them ; 
which  he  put  into  a  cupboard  in  the  fchool. 
Many  of  thefe  feem  to  have  been  frittered 
away,  and  employed  in  vile  ufes  j  as  the  va- 
lue of  them  w&s  not  known.  About  this 
time  the  minifter  of  the  parifh,  Mr.  Gibbs> 
made  a  prefent  to  the  fchool  of  twenty  bi- 
bles. As  the  whole  number  of  the  boys  was 
forty,  thefe  bibles  were  to  be  given  to  the 
twenty  out  of  that  ilumber,  which  fhould  be 
found  to  read  beft.  Old  Mr.  Chatterton, 
in  order  to  preferve  thefe  books  from  being 
damaged,  covered  them  with  fome  of  thefe 
parchments,  which  he  cut  to  pieces  for  that 
purpofe.  When  he  died,  and  his  widow  was 
obliged  to  removie,  (he  carried  what  remainj^ 
of  them  to  her  own  houfe^  "* 

Under  fuch  unfortunate  circumftances  were 
thefe  curiouB  manufcripts  after  a  long  inter- 
val of  negledt  bfought  to  light.  And  when 
they  were  at  laft  difcovered,  it  was  in  great 
meafure  to  their  diffipation  and  ruin.  Thofe, 
which  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  prefcrved, 
feem   to  have  been  for  a  long  time  little 
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known :  and  the  few  perfons,  who  had  ob- 
tained any  knowledge  of  them,  did  not  en- 
tertain the  leaft  idea  of  their  value.  The 
iirft  time,  that  their  worth  feems  to  have 
been  fufpefted,  was  in  the  year  1768,  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  bridge  at  Briftol.  There 
had  been  a  publication  in  one  of  the  weekly 
journals  printed  by  Felix  Farley;  in  which 
was  contained  an  account  of  the  ceremonies 
obferved  fome  centuries  before,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  old  bridge  :  and  this  was  faid  to 
be  taken  from  an  ancient  manufcript.  The 
curiofity  of  many  perfons,  and  particularly  of 
Mr.  George  Catcott,  was  by  this  publication 
raifed ;  and  they  began  to  make  enquiry  from 
what  hand  it  came.  All  the  intelligence, 
which  the  printer  could  after  fome  invefti- 
gation  obtain,  amounted  to  this;  that  the 
perfon,  who  brought  the  account,  was  a  lad 
about  fifteen  or  fixteen  years  of  age ;  and  that 
his  name  was  Chatterton.  It  was  about  this 
time,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  year,  that 
Mr.  Catcott,  walking  with  a  friend  in  Red- 
clifFe  church,  was  informed  by  him  of  feve- 
ral  ancient  pieces  of  poetry  being  found 
there ;  and  that  many  fpecimens  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  young  lad,  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted. This  perfon  proved  to  be  Chat^ 
terton ;  to  whom  Mr.  Catcott  defircd  to  be 
introduced.  He  accordingly  had  an  inter- 
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vieW;   and  foon  after  obtained  from  him. 
Very  readily,  without  any  reward,  the  Brif- 
towe  Tragedy,  Rowley's  Epitaph  upon  Mr. 
Canyngc's   anceftor,    with    fome   other   lit- 
tle pieces.     In  a  few  days  he  brought  fome 
more;  among  which  was  the  Yellow  Roll. 
Thcfe,  of  which  fome  were  copies,  and  fome 
originals,   were  immediately  put  into  Mr. 
Barrett's  hands.     During  the  converfations, 
which  Mr.  Catcott  had  about  this  time  with 
the  young  lad,  he  heard  him  mention  the 
names  of  moft  of  the  poems,  fince  printed, 
as  being  in  his  pofleflion.     He  afterwards 
grew  more,  fufpicious,  and  rcferved :  and  it 
was  but  rarely,  aiid  with  difficulty,  that  any- 
more originals  could  be  obtained  from  him. 
He  became  more  and  more  out  of  humour 
with  the  world;  and  in  thefe  diftempered 
moods  feems  to  have  made  away  with  many 
of  the  manufcripts.     Indeed  he  confefTcd  to 
Mr.  Catcott,  that  he  had  deftroyed  fevcral : 
and  fome,  which  he  owned  to  have  been  in 
his  pofTeffion,  were  never  afterwards  feen. 
One  of  thefe  was  the  tragedy  of  the  Apoftate ; 
of  which  a  fmall  part  only  has  been  preferved 
by  Mr.  Barrett.     The  fubjedt  of  it  was'  the ' 
apoftatizing  of  a  perfon  from  the  Chriftian 
to  the  Jewifh  faith.     He  mentioned,   that 
his  father,  who  was  of  the  choir  at  Briftol^ 
and  took  much  pleafurc  in  mufical  compofi^ 
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tions,  had  a  manufcript  of  mufick^  compofed 
by  Rowley.  Whether  this  came  into  the 
pofleflion  of  the  fon,  is  not  known.  It  might 
pofEbly  be  the  book,  out  of  which  he  was 
taught  his  letters  by  his  mother:  for  fhe 
taught  him  from  an  ancient  manufcript  of 
muiick,  which  had  been  her  hufband's.  Upon 
his  death  flie  had  been  obliged  to  remove; 
and  on  that  occalion  carried  with  her  all  the 
manufcripta,  which  remained.  Thefe  were 
configned  to  a  large  box,  and  put  under  a  bed : 
in  which  fituation  they  were  afterwards  found 
by  her  fon.  As  he  was  the  perfon,  who  dif- 
covered  their  merit,  and  through  whofe  hands 
they  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  ',  it  will  be 
proper  in  this  place  to  fay  fomething  of  his 
hiftory. ' 


Some  Account  of  CHATTERTON^  and 
his  Difcovery  of  the  Manufcripts. 

Though  I  had  received  fufBcient  evidence 
from  a  very  particular  friend,  who  had  made 
the  moil  fair  and  impartial  enquiries ;  and 
upon  whoie.  reprefentations  I  knew  that  I 
could  depend:  yet  I  thought  it  proper,  to 
prevent  every  J{:ruple,  to  vifit  myfelf  the 
perfons  principally  concerned  with  the  young 
man:  and  to  obtain  immediate  intelligence 

from 
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from  thofe,  who  were  perfonally  connected 
with  him.  From  his  mother,  and  from  his 
fifter,  I  learned,  that  he  was  born  upon  the 
2oth  of  November  1752,  a  few  months  after 
his  father's  *  death.  That  he  was  put  to 
fchool  in  Piie-ftrect  to  be  taught  to  read,  un- 
der Mr.  Love,  who  had  fucceeded  to  his  fa- 
ther as  maftcr.  That  he  was  fent  back  to 
his  mother,  when  he  was  about  five  years  old, 
as  a  dull  boy,  and  incapable  of  inftrudtion. 
His  mother  upon  this  took  him  in  hand 
herfelf :  and  firft  taught  him  his  letters,  as  I 

♦  CHATTERTON 
Born  two  or  three  months  after? 

his  father's  death,         -         S  ^^  November  1752 

Left  the  fchool    in  Pile-ftreet,!    .     ._. 

,       r  '1,  >        November  1757 

when  five  years  old,       *^       S 

Went  to  Coulfton's  fchool,  bcr  1 

fore  he  was  eight,         -         }        ^^""^^      '^^^ 
htft  Coulfton's,  and  was  articled^ 

to  Mr.  Lambert,  when  four-/ 

teen  years  and  feven  months  r    ^  J^'X  ^7^7 

old,        -        _        -        j 

He  was  almoft  fix  teen  at  the  openr-% 

ing  of  the  new  bridge,  and  had  /         ^  «  l  ^^ 

1.         .i^iT    T      1.     ,  >    I  OSobcr      1768 

been  at  Mr.  Lambert  s  one  year  f  ' 

and  three  months,  —  J 
Soon  after  known  to  Mr.  Barrett  1        j^^^^^^e,  ,  gg 

and  Catcott,  —  —  5 
Left  Mr.  Lambert's,  when  feven- 1  a  •  -i 

teen  years  and  five  months  old,  5 
P^d  unbaj>pijy,      —      —  2a  Augyft       1770 
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have  before  mentioned,  out  of  an  old  manu- 
fcript  mufick  book;  in  which  the  initials 
were  ornamented.  She  afterwards  taught 
him  to  read  out  of  a  black-letter  teftament: 
which  probably  may  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  attachment  to  manufcripts  and  ancient 
writings.  In  his  eighth  year  he  was  fent  tp 
the  blue-coat  charity  fchool  at  St.  Auguftine's 
back,  founded  by  Edward  Coulfton,  Efq; 
where  he  was  kept,  as  all  the  boys  werc^ 
very  clofely  and  uniformly  confined.  Here 
he  continued  till  the  firft  of  July  1767 :  and 
upon  the  fame  day^  that  he  quitted  fchool, 
he  went  to  Mr.  Lambert's,  an  attorney  of 
tliat  place ;  being  at  that  time  fourteen  years 
and  eight  months  old.  He  continued  in  this 
fituation  till  April  1770 :  when  he  went  to 
London,  in  great  hopes  of  raifing  himfclf  in 
the  world  by  his  writing  for  bookfellers,  or 
for  any  other  perfons,  who  fhould  employ 
him.  But  it  appears,  that  he  was  fadly  dif- 
appointed;  and  died  in  a  moft  melancholy 
manner  the  fame  year,  upon  the  2 2d  of  Au- 
guft,  aged  feventeen  years  and  nine  months* 
I  afked  Mrs.  Chatter  ton,  if  fhe  knew  any 
thing  of  her  hufband's  bringing  the  manu- 
fcripts from  Redcliffe  church ;  and  of  his 
making  ufe  of  part  of  them  to  cover  bibles. 
She  told  me,  that  fhe  certainly  did :  and  in- 
timated, that   he  had   otherwifc  employed 
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them:  and  particularly  (hewed  me  Clark's 
Hiftory  of  the  Bible,  which  fhe  faid  had  been 
covered  in  the  fame  manner.  She  likewife 
remembered  her  fon's  firft  taking  notice  of 
the  manufcripts  in  the  box ;  which  was  when 
he  had  been  fome  time  at  Mr.  Lambert's, 
and  was  turned  of  fifteen :  alfo  of  his  carry- 
ing them  away  in  his  pockets. 

I  had  the  like  information  from  Mrs. 
Newton,  the  filler  of  Chatterton  j  to  whom  I 
made  application  for  intelligence.  She  re- 
membered well  the  manner  of  her  brother's 
being  taught  to  read,  from  the  old  mufick 
book ;  and  from  the  teftament  in  black  let- 
ter ;  being  herfelf  fomewhat  more  than  three 
years  older  than  her  brother*  She  could  alfo 
recolledl  the  whole  procefs  of  his  difcovering 
the  parchments  in  the  box  ;  and  of  his  joy, 
and  extafy,  when  he  found  out  that  they 
were  of  value.  She  mentioned  likewife,  that 
when  he  could  get  leave  from  Mr.  Lambert, 
he  ufed  to  return  with  eagernefs,  and  fill  his 
pockets,  in  order  to  carry  off  what  might 
fuffice  him  to  copy.  After  this  he  would 
upon  another  vifit  read  to  her  with  infinite 
fatisfadion  what  he  had  tranfcribed;  and 
fometimes  (hew  great  indignation  at  her  not 
having  a  proper  tafte  for  fuch  compofitions. 
One  time  in  particular  he  ufed  very  hard 
words,  and  left  her  in  great  difpleafure.    He 
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read  them  likewife  to  fcveral  of  his  friends  { 
and  finding,  that  they  did  not  afford  that  re- 
gard, which  the  poems  merited,  he  often  re- 
peated  thofe    memorable  words,   that,   bad 
Rowley  been  a  Londoner,  injlead  of  a  Briftowany 
bis   (Chattertons)  fortune   would  have  been 
made.     This  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  when  he  was  in  London :  but  his 
lifter  remembers  his  ufing  the  fame  expreffion 
occafionally,  before  he  went  thither.    He  al- 
ludes to  it  himfelf,  in  thofe  verfes  from  Brif- 
tol,  with  which  his  will  is  accompanied,     I 
defired  to  know  of  Mrs.  Newton,  if  he  al- 
ways diftinguifhed  Rowley's  pgems  from  his 
own ;  and  if  he  never  took  the  merit  of  them 
to  himfelf.     Her  anfwer  was,  that  he  always 
mentioned  the  poems,  which  he  copied,  as 
Rowley's.     He  uniformly  fpoke  of  them  as 
ancient;  and  treated  them  with  a  kind  of 
veneration.      He   fometimes   read   his  own 
compofitions  to  her  jointly  with  the  others : 
but  ftill  he  made  a  diftindion :  and  though 
he  was  well  fatisfied  with  his  own  verfes,  yet 
he  feemed  to  treat  thofe  of  Rowley  with  a 
different  regard.     I  afked  her,  if  fhe  had  ever 
ittn  him  copying  any  of  the  manufcripts, 
which  he  had  carried  away.     She  faid,  never ^ 
that  Jhe  could  remember y  excepting  once:   at 
which  time  fie  came  upon  him  unexpeStedfy,  at 
bis  majiers  office.     The  houfe,  it  feems,  was 

at 
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at  the  diftancc  of  above  half  a  mile  from  the 
office ;  at  the  latter  of  which,  on  account  of 
privacy,  he  ufed  to  tranfcribe.  Great  diffi- 
culties have  been  unneceiTarily  raifed ;  upon 
a  fuppofition,  that  nobody  ever  faw  this  young 
man  vi^ith  the  manufcripts  before  him,  and  in 
the  a<3:  of  copying.  But  the  faft  we  find  was 
not  true :  and  of  one  inftance  to  the  contrary 
we  are  affiired  by  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  New- 
ton. And  if  fhe  had  not  accidentally  met 
with  this  information,  yet  fhe  had  feen  the 
originals  repeatedly:  and  fhe  was  an  indif- 
putable  witnefs  to  the  copies  from  them, 
though  not  to  the  copying.  .^  However,  there 
are  other  proofs  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Mr. 
Capel,  a  jeweller  at  Briftol,  refided,  when  an 
apprentice,  in  the  fame  houfe,  where  Mr. 
Lambert  had  his  office.  He  told  me,  thit 
he  faw  Chatterton,  the  very  day  that  he  came 
from  Coulfton's,  with  the  tonfure  on  his 
head,  and  in  the  habit  of  the  place.  He 
was  afterwards  acquainted  with  him;  and 
might  have  been  very  intimate:  but  the 
young  man's  pride  difgufted  him;  and  he 
had  at  the  fame  time  a  diflike  to  his  princi- 
ples. However,  fome  correfpondence  was 
maintained  between  them :  and  Mr.  Capel 
often  called  in  upon  him,  when  he  was  writ- 
ing :  and  he  afTured  me,  that  he  had  at  times 
feen  him  copying  the  manufcripts,     I  aiked 
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him,  if  they  were  parchments :  to  wKich  he 
anfwered,  with  proper  caution,  that  he  could 
not,  after  fuch  an  interval,  take  upon  him  to 
determine  about  them  :  as  he  had  at  that  time 
no  inducement  to  make  any  particular  en- 
quiry; nor  could  he  apprehend,  that  they 
would  be  found  of  fuch  value.  He  faid,  he 
remembered  very  well,  that  they  lay  in  heaps, 
and  in  great  confufion  *,  and  feemed  rumpled, 
and  ftained :  and  near  them  were  the  papers, 
upon  which  Chattcrton  was  tranfcribing^ 
Thus  much,  he  faid,  he  knew  for  certain, 
that  Chatterton  fpoke  of  the  manufcripts  as 
ancient  writings  :  and  among  other  things 
told  him,  what  affords  very  material  evidence, 
that  ie  was  then  fiudying  to  underjland  the  old 
language^  in  which  they  were  written.  One 
riafon  for  this  privacy  in  writing  he  thought 
might  arifc  from  the  diflike,  which  Mr. 
Lambert  fhewcd  to  Chatterton's  being  em- 
ployed in  this  manner.  And  Mr.  Capel 
thinks,  that  he  never  faw  the  young  lad  co- 
pying, but  when  his  mafter  was  gone  from 
home.  But  there  were  certainly  other  rca- 
fons.  He  concluded  with  telling  me,  that 
he  had  feen  many  of  Chatterton's  early  com- 
poiitions,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  produced 
thofe  of  Rowley.  But  there  was  always,  in 
his  opinion,  a  material  difference ;  the  latter 
being  far  fuperior.     And  he  added  in  refpeft 

to 


to  Rowley's  poems,  that  he  did  not  believe 
there  were  two  perfons  inBriftol,^yho  thought 
Chatterton  was  the  author.  Sir^  fays  he,  / 
kmwy  that  be  was  incapable  of  writing  them. 
He  told  me  farther,  that  Chatterton  on^ 
time  was  compofing  a  play  for  fome  itinerant 
players :  and  he  added  with  a  fmile,  that  the 
real  author  of/Ella  would  never  have  writ  ten  for 
Jirollers.  In  fpeaking  of  his  appearance,  he 
faid,  that  there  was  generally  a  drearinefs  in 
his  look,  and  a  wildnefs ;  attended  with  a 
vifible  contempt  for  others.  There  was 
moreover,  upon  his  being  any  way  irritated, 
or  otherwife  greatly  afFedcd,  a  light  in  his 
eyes,  which  feemed  very  remarkable.  The 
fame  circumftance  I  have  heard  from  others, 
who  knew  him.  In  fhort,  Mr.  Capel  ac- 
knowledged, that  Chatterton  had  parts ;  but 
not  adequate  to  the  compofitions  in  difpute, 
of  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
author. 

It  is  well  known,  that  one  of  Chatterton's 
mo*  intimate  friends  was  Mr.  Cary,  whb 
had  been  acquainted  with  him  at  fchooL 
On  which  account  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  mention  part  of  a  letter.  Which  this  per- 
fon  wrote  in  Auguft  1776  to  Mr.  George 
Catcott,  who  had  requefted  his  evidence  in 
order  to  ftrengthen  his  own. 

: '  Sir, 
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*'  Sir, 
'*  It  being  your  requeft,  that  I  fliould 
give  you  my  opinion  of  the  authenticity 
of  Rowley's  manufcripts ;  I  can  only  lay, 
that  I  have  frequently  heard  Chattertoa 
piake  mention  of  fuch  writings  being  in 
his  pofleflion  fliortly  after  his  leaving 
fchool ;  when  he  could  not  be  above  fif- 
teen years  of  age  :  and  that  he  had  given 
Mr.  Barrett  and  Catcott  part  of  them. 
Not  having  any  tafte  myfelf  for  ancient 
poetry,  I  do  not  recolleft  his  having  ever 
fhewn  them  to  me :  but  he  often  men- 
tioned them ;  when,  great  as  his  capacity 
was,  I  am  convinced,  that  he  was  incapa- 
ble of  writing  them,  &cc.  fee— r-This,  I 
think,  I  am  warranted  in  afierting ;  as 
from  my  intimacy  with  him  I  had  it  in 
my  power  to,  and  did,  obferve  the  prQ- 
grefs  of  his  genius,  from  its  infancy  to  its 
fatal  diffolution.  His  abilities  for  his  age 
were  undoubtedly  very  great;  but  not 
equal  to  the  works  of  Rowley :  particu- 
larly at  the  age,  when  he  firft  produced 
them  to  light,  &c." 
Another  of  Chatterton's  bofom  friends  was 
Mr-  Smith,  the  fon  of  a  brewer  at  Briftol. 
As  he  was  about  the  fame  age  as  his  com- 
panion, he  knew  the  whole  of  his  hiftory; 
and  nobody  feems  to  have  been  in  a  greater 
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degree  of  confidence  with  him^  during  his 
flay  at  Lambert's.  But  this  perfon  has  been 
for  fome  time  abroad :  on  which  account  I 
can  only  give  his  evidence  at  fecond-hand ; 
as  I  received  it  from  a  *  particular  friend,  in 
whofe  veracity  however  I  can  fafely  confide. 
I  fhall  lay  it  before  the  reader,  for  the  moft 
part,  aS  it  was  afforded  in  a  fliort  dialogue 
between  thefe  two  perfons.  My  friend's  en-, 
quiry;  if  I  miftake  not,  was  made  in  the 
year  1778 :  and  he  wrote  down  with  great 
accuracy  every  anfwer,  that  was  made. 

Dr.  G.  Whenfirft,  in  what  manner,  and 
how  often,  did  Chattcrton  read  Rowley  to 
you  ? 

S.  When  with  Mr.  Lambert :  not  before : 
fometimes  whole  treatifes;  fometlmes  parts, 
only ;  and  this  very  often. — I  mean,  he  ufed 
to  read  to  me  very  often  fome  ancient  pieces 
of  writing,  which  came  from  the  room  over 
the  north  porch  at  RedclifFe.  I  do  not 
know,  that  they  were  all  by  Rowley.  But 
I  never  heard  him  fpeak  of  any  ancient  poet 
befides  Rowley. 

Dr.  G.  Were  thefe  manufcripts  upon  vel- 
lum ?  and  did  you  fee  thefe  manufcripts  ? 
and  how  many  ? 

♦  Dr.  Glynn. 

S.  Yes, 
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S.  Yes,  they  were  upon  vellum.  J  have 
feen  fuch  manufcripts.  I  have  feen  a  confi* 
derable  number  of  them ;  perhaps  a  dozen. 
Many,  as  I  remember  very  well,  had  the 
heads  of  Kings  and  Popes,  or  fomething  in 
that  way,  upon  them;  and  fome  were  as 
broad  as  the  bottom  of  your  chair. 

Dr.  G.  Did  you  ever  fee  him  tranfcribing 
any  of  them  ?  and  where  ? 

S.  Yes,  often ;  very  often  ;  at  Mr.  Lam- 
bert's office :  and  he  has  frequently  read  to 
me  there,  what  he  had  juft  tranfcribed.  But 
I  had  no  tafte  for  fuch  things. 

Dr.  G.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  when,  and 
in  what  manner,  he  came  bythefe  manu- 
fcripts ? 

S.  Yes ;  about  the  time  when  he  firft  went 
to  Lambert's.  He  had  them  from  a  box,  which 
had  belonged  to  his  father:  and  his  father 
had  them  from  RedclifFe  church.  His  fa- 
ther being  dead,  and  thefe  parchments  in  the 
poffeffion  of  his  mother ;  they  for  many  years 
ihared  the  common  fate,  that  old  parchments 
ufually  do.  That  is,  fome  were  turned  into 
*  thread-papers ;  fome  into  patterns ;   fome 

into 

♦  I  did  not  choofe  to  a(k  Mrs.  Chatterton  about  the 
Mff.  being  put  to  thefe  ufes  5  as  it  might  have  embar* 
rafled  her :  and  it  was  a  circumftance  not  very  material. 
Yet  there  could  be  no  more  harm  in  her  malcSng  ufe  of 

them 
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into  dolls,  and  the  like.     In  (hort,  they  were 
applied  tp  all  thofc  vile  and  mean  ufes,  which 
wafte  writings  are  liable  to  be  put  to.     He 
added,  that  the  manner  of  their  being  difco- 
vered  to  be  of  value  was  this.     When  young 
Chatterton  was  firft  articled  to  Mr.  Lambert, 
he  ufed  frequently  to  come  home  to  hi«  mo- 
ther by  way  of  a  fhort  vifit.     There  one  day 
bis  eye  was  caught  by  one  of  thefc  thread-pa- 
pers.    He  found  not  only  the  writing  to  be 
very  old,  the  characters  very  different  from 
common  characters ;  but  the  liibjedt  therein 
treated  was  different  from  common  fubjefts. 
Being  naturally  of  an  inquifitive  and  curious 
turn,  he  was  very  much  ftruck  with  thele 
appearances :  and,  as  one  would  expe<ft,  be- 
gan to  queftion  his  mother,  what  thofe  thread- 
papers  were ;  how  (he  got  them ;  and  from 
whence  they  came.     Upon  farther  enquiry 
he  was  led  to  a  full  difcovery  of  all  the  parch* 
ments,  which  remained,  and  of  what  valub 
they  were.     This  was  the  hiftory  given  by 
Mr.  Smith ;  which  was  very  carefully  taken 
down  by  my  friend.    The  following  account 

them  for  thread-papers,  than  for  her  hufband  employing 
ihem  for  covers  of  books.  When  the  value  of  a  thing 
is  not  known,  we  cannot  wonder  at  any  mifapplication. 
If  (he  did  a£l  as  is  furmifed  ;  (he  did  no  more,  than 
any  other  perfon  would  have  done  in  the  fame  circum- 
fiances. 

is 
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IS  very  remarkable.  He  was  always^  faid 
Mr.  Smith,  very  fond  of  walking  in  th« 
fields^  and  particularly  in  Redcliffe  meadows } 
and  of  talking  about  thefe  manufcripts^  and 
fometimes  reading  them  there.  Comei  he 
would  fay,  you  and  I  will  take  a  ivalk  in  th 
meadow.  I  have  got  the  clevereji  thing  fof' 
you^  that  ever  was.  It  is  ivorth  half  a  crown 
merely  to  have  a  Jight  of  it ;  and  to  hear  me 
read  it  to  you.  When  we  were  arrived  at  the 
place  propofed,  he  would  produce  his  parch- 
ment; fhcw  it,  and  read  it  to  me.  There 
was  one  fpot  in  particular,  full  in  view  of 
the  church,  in  which  he  always  feemed  to 
take  a  peculiar  delight.  He  would  frequently 
lay  himfelf  down,  fix  his  eyes  upon  the 
church  ;  and  feem  as  if  he  were  in  a  kind  of' 
extafy  or  trance.  Then,  on  a  fudden  and 
abruptly^  he  would  tell  me,  that  Jleepk  was 
burnt  down  by  lightning :  that  was  the  place ^ 
where  they  formerly  aSled plays:  (meaning,  if 
I  remember  right,  what  is  now  called  the 
Parade).  I  recolledt  very  afTuredly,  that  he 
had  a  parchment  in  his  hand  at  the  very 
time,  when  he  gave  me  this  defcription : 
but  whether  he  read  this  hiflory  out  of  that 
parchment,  I  am  not  certain.  Being  afked, 
if  Chatterton  ufed  to  fpeak  of  thefe  MAT.  as 
ancient,  and  as  Rowley's,  he  anfwered,  al- 
ways as  ancient ;  and  fome  of  them  as  Row*- . 

ley's : 
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ley's :  but  whether  all  as  Rowley's)  he  could 
hQt  determine.  Being  farther  inferrogatedU 
whether  Chatterton  ever  fpokc  of  thefe  ma- 
nufcripts  dnd  poerfts^  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
if  he  would  have  people  believe,  that  they 
'Were  his  own;  he  replied:  Chatterton  not 
dnly  never  offered  to  claim  them  as  his  own ; 
but  never  fo  much  as  dropped  any  hint  that 
way :  never  Teemed,  as  if  he  wanted  people 
to  fufpedt,  much  lefs  believe,  that  they  were 
of  his  compofing.  Look  you^  Sir,  faid  he» 
you  will  be  f  leafed  to  underjiand  me  right. 
What  I  have  here  faid,  I  mean  in  reJpeB  to 
fuch  things  only,  as  he  gave  to  Mr.  Catcott  and 
Barrett,  which  were  undoubtedly  ancient.  What-* 
(ever  he  gave  out  as  bis  own,  or  publijhed  as 
pis  owni  I  know  to  have  been  his  unquejiiona^ 
bfy^  He  had  no  occqfion  to  be  beholden  to  any 
other  man's  labour  for  a  charaBer.  Sir,  he 
was  one  of  the  mojl  extraordinary  geniufes  I  ever 
knew ;  the  mojl  extraordinary  I  ever  beard  of. 
He  then  went  on  in  an  encomium  upon  his 
friend,  which  was  much  too  extravagant; 
yet  cxcufable  in  one,  who  had  fo  great  a  re- 
gard for  his  memory. 

But,  whatever  the  genius  and  abilities  of 
this  young  lad  may  have  been,  they  were  un- 
affifted  for  the  moft  part,  and  uncultivated. 
This  will  in  great  meafure  appear  from  the 
teftimony  of  this  very  perfon ;  who,  being 
M  m  queftioned. 
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queftioned,  confefled  Ghatterton's  ignorance 
of  thofc  languages,  whith  principally  conduce^ 
to  cultivation  and  knowledge.  For  when  it 
was  afked,  whether  he  underflood  Latin  and 
Greek ;  the  reply  was,  not  in  the  ledfi.  He 
had  intimated^  faid  Mr.  Smith,  veryfretpientfy^ 
both  a  defire  to  learn^  and  a  defign  t9  teach  bim^ 
felfy  Latin ;  but  I  always  dijfuaded  him  from  it, 
as  being  in  itfelf  impraBicable.  But  I  advijed 
him  by  all  means  to  try  at  French.  As  to  La^ 
tiny  depend  upon  it,  you  "Hoill  find  it  too  hard  for 
you.  I'ry  at  French ,  ifyoupleafe:  of  that  you 
may  acquire  fome  knowledge^  without  much  diffi^* 
culty  :  and  it  will  be  of  realjervice  to  you.  Of 
his  utter  ignorance  in  refpedl  to  the  ancient 
languages,  I  was  farther  affured  by  Mr.  Bar- 
fett ;  who  knew  much  of  him  in  the  two 
laft  years  of  his  life ;  and  who  was  a  better 
judge  of  his  abilities  than  any  of  his  compa- 
nions. He  told  me,  that  Chattcrton  once 
borrowed  of  him  Skinner's  ^tymalogicum ; 
but  returned  it  in  a  few  days,  becaufe  moft 
of  the  interpretations  were  in  Latin.  He 
did  tHe  fame  by  a  fmall  Saxon  didionary, 
which  had  in  like  manner  been  lent  to  him  ; 
and  which  he  returned  on  the  fame  account. 
Among  the  many  circumftances  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Smith,  one  is  very  remarkable.  It 
is  well  known,  that  Chatterton  was  very  am- 
bitious to  be  known,  and  v?ry  greedy  t>f 

praife; 
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ptaiie ;  fjo  that  he  loaded  the  prefs  with  his 
own  produftions*  Yet  he  never  gave  the 
leaft  hint  to  his  friend,  that  he  ever  intended 
to  coUecft  and  publifh  Rowley.  And  though, 
during  his  ftay  at  Lambert's,  a  great  number 
of  his  own  compofitions  were  fent  up  to  town 
for  the  prefs ;  yet  of  the  ancient  poems  none, 
I  believe,  except  that  (hort  one  of  Elinoure 
and  Juga,  were  ever  tranfmitted  for  publica- 
cation :  and  even  this,  when  fent,  had  the 
name  of  Rowley  prefixed  to  it ;  by  which  he 
diftinguifhed  it  from  his  own. 

As  it  was  curious  and  necefiary  to  know, 
what  aififtance  the  young  man  bad'  towards 
obtaining  any  knowledge,  my  friend  \Dt. 
Glynn  applied  to  Mr.  Clayfield  in  Ga^la« 
ftreet  i  as  he  was  faid  to  have  lent  .hiany 
books  to  Chattertoii.  ;  But  the  accobnt^ 
which  he  gave,  was,  that,  to  the  beffcoof-rhis 
remembrance,  he  never,  lent  him  but  two 
books :  for  he  had  but  few  in  his  pofieffion ; 
the  whole  being  contained  in  a  :glafs  cafe^ 
which  he  kept  for  his  private  amufement. 
The  two  books  alluded  to  were  Martin's  phi- 
lofophical  grammar ;  and  one  volume  of  Mar-* 
tin's  Philofophy.  The  latter,  he  thinks,  was 
borrowed  mierely  for  the  copy  of  verfes,  which 
are  prefixed  to  it.  He  faid,  that  be  had 
heard  Chatterton  fpeak  of  Rowley ;  but  not 
often:  that  he  had  heard  him  read  Milton, 
M  m  2  and 
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and  Thomfon :  but  he  feemed  more  fond  of 
his  own  verfes:  and  thefe  turned  chiefly 
upon  fatire.  He  concluded  with  faying, 
that,  in  refpcft  to  the  poems  of  Rowley,  the 
boy  had  not  abilities  for  fuch  a  performance. 
5/r,  fays  he,  take  my  word  for  it,  they  w&e  no 
more  bis  compqfition  than  mine.  It  may  be 
proper  fo  obfcrve,  that  Chatterton  was  cer* 
tainly  diftrefled  for  information :  and  as  he 
failed  in  his  expedations  from  Skinner  and 
the  Saxon  didionary,  his  chief  refburces 
were  Kerfey,  and  the  gloifary  to  Speght'9 
Chaucer.  The  very  copy,  of  which  he  made 
ufe,  with  notes  in  his  own  hand  writing,  is 
now  in  the  poi^d|Spn  of  my  friend  Dr« 
Glymii 

It  ts  remarkable^  that  In  the  cburfe  of  the 
evidence  afforded  by  Mr.  Smith,  there  is 
mention  made  of  Redcliffe  church  fpire  be-* 
ing  burnt  by  lightning.  But  how  could  eir 
ther  Mr.  Smith  or  Chatterton  have  been  ap- 
prized of  this ;  as  there  was  no  hiflory,  nor 
any  known  record,  concerning  fuch  an  event? 
It  is  true,  that  iince  the  death  of  the  latter, 
there  has  been  a  publication  by  Mr.  Nafmith, 
of  William  of  Worceftre.  This  came  out  in 
the  year  1 778 :  and  we  find  the  faft  there  men- 
tioned. Latitudo  (lege  Altitudo)  Turris  de 
I^adclyfe  con  ti net  300  pedes  :  de  quibus  100 
pedes,  funt  per  fulmen  dcjcdti.  p.  120.     A$ 

the 
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the  only  hiftory^  in  which  this  is  mentioned/ 
came  out  after  the  death  of  Chatterton»  he 
could  not  have  his  intelligence  from  hence ; 
but  it  muft  have  come  from  one  of  the  ma* ' 
Bufcripts  of  Rowley. 

OBJECTIONS   confidcred. 

> 
It  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  ftrong  ob- 

jicfiion,  that  this  William  of  Worceftre,  who 
writes  fo  particularly  about  Briftol,  never 
once  takes  notice  of  Rowley.  I  can  only  re- 
turn for  anfwer^  what  I  have  {aid  before ; 
that  Lelandi  a  far  mpre  curiqos  obfcrver, , 
takes  np  notice  of  Caqynge.  He  gives  an 
ample  deieription  of  Briflol,  and  celebrates 
the  very  church  of  Redcliffe :  yet  fays  not  a 
vrord  of  the  conflruAor  of  the  churchy  nor  of 
the  benefaAor  of  the  place.  In  his  treatifc 
de  Scriptoribus  BritanniciS|»  he  mentions 
neither  Lydgate  nor  Occlcve.  Why  then 
fhould  we  think  \t  fo  {grange,  that  any  writer 
fliould  omit  Rovvley  ?  Yet  from  hence  fome 
have  been  led  to  think,  that  no  fuch  perfon 
cxffted :  that  the  name  itfelf  was  fictitious, 
and  introduced  merely  to  deceive  the  world. 
But  we  have  indifpatable  evidence  in  favour 
of  this  perfon ;  whiph  evidence  has  been  ob* 
tained  from  the  bifliop's  regiftcr  at  Wells;  in 
which  diocefe  Briftol  was  pf  old  included. 

M  m  3  It 
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It  18  there  recorded^  that  Thomas  Rowley 
took  his  firft  orders  of  Acolyth  in  the  year 
1439.  It  is  likewiie  paft  contradidion  ma-p 
nifeft,  tbat»  about  the  time  of  Canynge^  the 
family  of  the  Rowleys  made  a  confiderable 
figure  in  Briftol.  This  is  proved  from  the 
original  ledger  book  of  St.  Ewin's :  for 
which^  and  much  other  fatisfadory  evidence, 
I  am  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  George  Catcott. 
From  this  ledger  it  is  plain,  that  the  Rowleys 
were  inhabitants  of  that  parifh :  and  that  one 
William  Rowley,  a  merchant,  together  with 
John  Perfyns,  ferved  the  office  of  procurator 
of  St.  Ewin's  in  the  17th  year  of  king  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth ;  and  that  he  was  a  bene- 
fzdtor  to  the  place.  Concerning  him  and  his 
benefactions,  the  following  extrads  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  G.  Catcott  from  that  book, 
p.  2d. 

April  16,  1450.  Item,  one  mafle.boke  of 
the  gefte  of  W.  Rowley,  merchant  1  whych 
begynncth  wyth  the  collie,  that  ys  to  faie, 
Deus  qui  beatum,  &c.  before  the  kdendar: 
and  after  the  kalendar,  exorcizo  te,  creatura 
ialis,  &c.  and  endeth,  Chriftus  et  agnus, 
&;c. 

The  fame  William  is  alfo  mentioned, 
among  other  benefaftors,  for  a  new  fuit  of 
veflments  to  St.  Ewin's  church,  in  the  14th 
of  king  Edward  the  Fourth,  p.  75. 

Item, 
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Item*  of  William  Rowley*  20  d.  ^  z  :  8 
Imprimis*  of  William  Rowley*  iat 

his  feage  in  the  church  -  •«  1:0 
Item*  of  William  Rowley,  for  the 

making  of  the  pax      -      -*     -      3:4 

Upon  the  floor  in  the  chancel  of  St.  John'6 
church  are  the  effigies  of  two  peribns  in 
brafs*  very  perfeift*  and  reprefenting  a  man 
and  his  wife ;  with  the  following  infcription* 
which  is  ftill  legible : 

Hie  jacet  Thomas  Rowley*  Mercator*  et 
Vicccomes  hujus  ViIIob  Bxiftol :  qui  quidem 
Thomas  obijt  xxiii  die  meniis  Januarii*  anno 
Domini*  1478 ;  et  Margarita  Uxor  ejus*  qus 
obij  t  ♦  *  *  ♦  menfis  Martii*  anno  Domini  1 470 : 
quorum  animabus  propitietur  Deus.  Amen. 
His  label  has  thefe  words  :  SanAa  Maria,  ora 
pro  nobi$.  Her  label  has*  San<^  Trinitas* 
unus  Deus*  miferere  nobis.  The  pcrfons 
above  lived  in  the  time  of  Thomas  Rowley, 
the  friend  of  Canyngc :  and  we  may  infer, 
that  they  were  his  relations. 


An  INFERENCE  of  confcquence. 

I  cannot  help  taking  farther  notice  of  the 

burning  of  RedclifFe  fpire ;    as  I  think*  it 

may  be  attended  with  fome  information  of 

M  m  4  confequence» 
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confcquencc.  It  will  iatisfadorily  prove,  if 
I  miflake  not,  frotn  whom,  and  from  whoni 
only,,  the  young  man  got  his  intelligence. 
It  is  to  be  obfctved,  that  William  of  Wdr- 
cpftre  vifited  at  different  times  feveral  parts 
of  England :  and  he  has  -generally  put  down 
the  particular  years  of  thofe  vifitatibns.  The 
lateft  date  to  be  found  in  his  book  is  1480. 
Among  the  more  early  he  has  marked  one ; 
at  which  time  he  left  Briftol  to  go  to  St. 
Michael's  Mount  in  Cornwall  1  which  Was 
in  the  year  ^478*  From  hence  I  am  led  to 
fuppo&,  tl^at  his  account  of  Briftol,  and  par* 
ticularly  of  Redcliffe  church,  was  in  this 
year,  or  not  long  before  it.  The  even(  may 
have  been  fomewhat  prior.  Now  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  celebrated  Mr.  Canynge 
died  in  the  *  year  1474 :  between  which  and 
the  account  given  by  William  of  Worccftrp 
there  is  an  interval  of  only  four  years  inclu- 
iive.  If  then  the  accident  did  not  happen  in 
that  fpace,  it  muft  have  fallen  out  lantece- 
dently,  in  the  very  life-time  of  Canynge. 
Wc  n>ay  be  pretty  certain,  that  it  happened 
in  the  time  of  his  friend  Rowley.  He  inti- 
mates in  his  life  of  Canynge,  that  he  fur- 

•  He  dic<l  that  year,  upon  the  7th  of  November,  as 
appears  from  the  infcrfption  upon  his  monument  in  the 
fouth  iile  of  at.  Mary  RedclifFc  church. 

,  vivcd 
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vived  that  good  in^n ;  and  mentions  his  easr 
periencing  the  efFeds  of  age  :  that  growing 
more  and  more  infirm,  he  changed  his  fitua^ 
tion  for  the  fake  of  his  health  and  con\re« 
nience.  From  hence  we  may  conclude,  that 
he  was  fixty  years  old.  Now  it  is  manifeil 
from  the  regifter  of  Wells,  that  he  was  made 
Acolyth  in  the  year  14392  and  we  know, 
that  this  office,  when  regularly  taken,  wa? 
■  conferred  upon  \try  young  perfons.  For 
this  we  have  the  authority  of  Hefychlus. 
AKoXafloc,  p  vsQTspo;^  T.ptiC*  The  author  does 
not  fay,  vfoc,  but  v$o^Tspoc :  by  which  muft  be 
fignified  a  boy,  or  a  very  young  lad.  The 
nature  of  the  office  may  be  known  from  Du 
Cange.  Acolutus,  Acoluthus,  proxirrtus  hy- 
podiacono  gradus.— Sunt  enim  (Acolythi) 
veluti  famuli  Ecclefiaftici,  ut  pote  qui  vilio- 
ribusEcclefiae  minifteriis  deputantut,  ut  ce- 
rcis  deferendis,&jc.  Others  make  it  the  loweft 
and  earliefi  of  the  four  inferior  ^rders :  and 
the  bufin?fs,  in  which  they  were  employed, 
was  to  take  care  of  the  facred  utenfils,  to  light 
the  candles,  and  to  do  the  duty  of  a  fervitor 
in  refpedt  to  the  church  apparatus.  If  then 
we  fuppofe  Rowley  to  h?ve  b^en  fifteen,  when 
he  was  admitted  Aoolyth  in  the  year  14391 
he  muft  have  been  born  in  1424:  and  if  he 
Jived  to  be  fixty,  he  was  alive  in  the  year 
1484;  >yhich  was  fix  years  after  the  account 

given 
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given  by  William  of  Worceftrc.  Or  if  wc 
fuppofe  him  to  have  been  twenty,  when  he 
was  made  Acolyth,  he  will  then  have  been 
iixty  in  1479  :  fo  that  at  all  rates  he  muft 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  accident  of 
the  fpire. 

As  William  of  Worceftre  may  poffibly 
have  written  either  in  the  year  1479,  or 
1480,  which  is  later  than  the  time  which  I 
have  fuppofed ;  it  may  be  proper,  in  order  to 
obviate  all  fcruples  and  difficulties,  to  deter- 
mine the  very  year;  that  the  inferences  thence 
drawn  may  be  well  founded.  Though  his 
account  is  defultory,  and  his  hiftories  mixed ; 
yet  fome  degree  of  method  may  at  times  be 
found.  He  tells  us,  p.  89,  that  he  fat  out 
upon  a  journey  from  Briftol  to  Cornwall  in 
the  year  1478.  Vlagium  de  *  Briftolio,  &c. 
He  gives  an  account  of  the  fame  journey 
more  at  large,  p.  142 :  which  he  began  at 
•f  Norwich,  and  from  thence  went  to  Briflol, 

*  This  is  the  title  to  the  defcription  given  of  his 
journey  ;  but  it  is  feparatecl,  and  the  diary  interrupted, 
by  the  hiftory  of  pcrfons  deceafed,  and  by  the  dates  of 
events,  that  occurred  in  the  monafteries,  which  he  vi- 
fited  in  his  way.  The  manufcript  of  the  Itinerary  feems 
to  have  been  compiled  from  the  author's  loofe  papers, 
and  is  in  many  places  confufed;  but  may  be  cafily 
made  out. 

t  Die  Lunae  17  Augufti  incepi  viagium  de  Norwico 
ufque  Myghell-mont  in  Cornubia.  Mem.  The  17th  of 
Augtift  fell  upon  a  Monday  in  the  year  1478. 

which 
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which  he  reached  on  I'uefdayp  the  firft  of 
September.  He  left  this  place  on  Wednefdof 
the  ninth  of  September ;  and  on  Thurfday  the 
17th  of  September  he  heard  mafs  in  the 
Mount  of  St,  Michael.  From  thence  he  re- 
turned, and  was  again  at  Briftol  upon  Tuef- 
day^  the  feaft  of  St»  Michael,  the  29th  of  the 
iame  month,  p.  146.  Now  bis  defcriptioc^ 
of  Redcliffe  tower,  and  the  account  of  the 
fpire,  is  antecedent  to  his  joyrney  to  Com«- 
wallj^  and  is  accordingly  mentioned,  p.  12a. 
And  that  the  journey  to  Cornwall  was  in  the 
year  1478,  is  plain  to  a  demonflration  by  the 
days  of  the  week  fpecified.  For  die  firft  of 
September,  when  he  mentions  his  reaching 
Briftol,  was  that  year  a  Tuefday:  and  cannot 
be  made  to  agree  with  the  years,  which  im- 
mediately followed^  Alfo  the  17^1  of  Sep- 
tember, upon  which  day  he  got  to  St.  Mi- 
jchaei's  Mount,  was  a  Hhurfday^  a«  he  has  de- 
fcribed  it.  And  the  29th  of  September,  or 
Michaelmas,  when  he  returned,  was  that 
year  a  T^uefday.  For  the  Sunday  letter  for 
1478  was  D ;  by  which  teft  all  the  days  ipe* 
cified  m'ay  be  *  tried,  and  confirmed.     He 

*  After  his  return  to  Briftol  from  Cornwall,  he  men- 
tions obfervations  which  he  made,  concerning  the  iilands 
in  and  near  the  Severn  :  which  he  fays  was  in  the  year 
fpecified  above,  1478,  primo  die  Odobris.  Memoran- 
dum de  infulis  aqua:  de  Severn>  p.  154. 

concludes 
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concludes  his  journal  by  faying,  Mercurif, 
7  die   (06tobris)   per  Alton,  per  caflnim 
Fernham,  Gylford,   Kyngyfton,  etc.  ufquc 
London.      Thefe    data   accord   with   thofe 
above.     The  fcventh  of  OAober  was   dies 
Mercurii,  or  Wednefda^^  in  the  year  1478  ; 
and  not  in  the  two  fubfeqaent  years.    Hence 
it  is  manifeft,  that  the  cafualty,  which  is 
mentioned  of  thie  fpire,  mufl  have  been  be- 
fore this  tem^i  confcquently  Rowley  xnufl 
have  been  acquainted  with  it  5  and  we^  can- 
not w^ll  fuppofe,  but  that  it  was  recorded 
by  him.     And  as  these  are  nq  other  means, 
which  can  with  any  ihew  of  reafon  be  de- 
vifed  for  Chatterton  to  have  arrived  at  this 
knowledge,  we  may  preftime,  tha^  he  had  it 
from  the  RcdclifFe  manufcripts.     If  wc  con- 
fider  all  the  circumdances,  with  which  this 
enquiry  has  been  attended,  we  may  be  mo- 
rally certain,  that  it  was  from  Rowley,  and 
from  him  only,  that  this  intelligence  could 
be  derived.     At  the  fame  time  it  gives  great 
weight  to  the  teftimony  of  Mr.  Smith  :  and 
fliews  that  the  account  he  gave,  was  founded 
in  truth.     This  incidental  piece  of  intelli-* 
gcnce  is  fimilar  to  that  concerning  the  fine 
impofed  upon  Canyngc  of  3000  marks ;  which 
has  b^en  autl^enticated  by  the  fame  writer, 
though,  I  believe,,  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  hiftory.     The  knowledge  of  this  mull 

have 
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have  been  procured  by  Chattcrtdn  froril  the 
fame  rcfource  as  the  former  ^  from  the  Mfll 
of*  Rowley.  There  was  no  other^  from  which 
he  could  obtain  it. 

From  what  has  been  faid^  we  may  perhaps 
ftffign  fome  reafon^  why  William  of  Worceftre 
does  not  make  mentiAi  of  Rowley.  It  is 
obfervable,  that^  unlefs  hiftory  demands  it^ 
writers  do  not  commonly  commemorate  per- 
fons  before  their  death«  Now  we  may  be 
morally  certain^  that  Rowley  was  alive^  when 
William  of  Worceftre  was  at  firiftol;  and 
probably  lived  fome  years  afterwards.  He 
may  have  furvived  him;  as  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  younger  man  than  William  of 
Worceftre,  who  was  born  in  the  year  141 5. 
This  may  have  been  the  reafon,  why  his 
name  does  not  occur. 

I  had  forgot  ip  mention,  that  there  were 
two  perfons  named  Rowle  and  Roly,  and 
each  of  them  Thomas,  who  are  found  men« 
tioned  in  the  regifter  of  Wells. 

♦  When  Rcdcliffc  church  was  firft  built,  Rowley 
liad  prophefied,  ia  fome  verfes  upon  the  occafion,  that  it 

would— "^(T 

Fyre-levyn  and  the  mokie  ftorme. 

But  he  certainly  lived  long  enough  to  find  that  he  was 
77D  true  prophet ;  for  the  churchy  as  we  have  feen,  was 
in  bis  time  ftruck  with  levyn,  or  lightning.  See  Row- 
ley's Poetnsi  p.  276,  ver.  6. 

Thomas 
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Thomas  Rowie  was  ordained  Acolyth  31ft 
May  1439. 

ThonHis  Rely  was  admitted  to  the  fame 
degree  21ft  March  1460.  From  hence,  and 
from  Other  circumftances,  it  appears,  that 
neither  the  name,  nor  family/ of  Rowley,  was 
fo  obfcure,  as  fome^peOple  have  imagined. 
The  firft  of  thefc  two  perfons  was  undoubted-* 
ly  the  author  bf  the  poems.  The  other  was 
probably  a  relation. 


PRIVATE 
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PRIVATE     EVIDENCE 


OF      THE 


TRANSCRIBER- 


MANY  inftances  have  been  produced 
bf  the  uniform  and  publick  attefla* 
tion,  which  Chatterton  gave  to  the  poems  of 
Rowley.  He  afforded  fome  of  a  more  pri- 
vate natUFre  s  which  feem  to  have  come  from 
the  heart;  and  were  fubjoined  for  his  own 
ufe,  as  notes  to  fome  of  the  copies,  which  he 
tranfcribed.  This  was  abundantly  proved  to 
me  by  Mr.  Barrett,  a  gentleman  of  confum- 
mate  candour  and  goodnefs ;  to  whom  I  am 
under  great  obligations  for  repeated  civili* 
ties ;  and  ftill  more  for  ftore  of  intelligence, 
which  I  could  no  where  elfe  have  obtained. 
One  of  thefe  private  atteftations  is  annexed 

to 
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to  aii  account  of  a  manufcrlpt,  filled  Tie 
Pattern  of  St.  Luke :  under  which  Chatters- 
ton  has  fubjoihcd  this  note — A  book  frequent^ 
quoted  by  Canynge  and  Rowley  i  con/jfting  of 
fhyfick  and  tbeohgy.  At  the  bottom  of  ano- 
ther treatiie,  where  plays  and  tnutnnieifies  ar6 
mentioned,  he  has  added  an  obfervation  to 
this  purpofe ;  that  plays  in  that  rude  age  had 
acquired  a  degree  of  merit  far  beyond  what 
was  generally  thought :  and  then  concludes 
l¥ith  thefe  remarkable  words ;  as  will  befeen, 
H;ben  I  have  leifure  to  tranfcribe  fome  ofRow^ 
leys^  and  one  of  Stowes.  In  another  treatife, 
where  it  is  faid^  that  the  world  was  created  by 
the  Holy  Sprite^  there  is  again  a  private  re- 
ference to  Rowley.  He  mentions  him  like- 
wife  in  fome  fatiricdl  verfeS,  prefixed  to  hl% 
counterfeit  will :  which  will  and  verfes  wtre 
made  at  a  very  folemn  feafon,  when  be  pur« 
pofed  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  They  wit-» 
nefs  a  fad  defpondency^  and  great  bitternefs 
of  heart.  In  an  a.ddrefs  to  Mr#  George  Cat- 
cott  are  the  following  lines;  in  which  he 
treats  him  with  more  lenity,  than  he  fhews  to 
others:  yet  they  are  fufficiently  fevere. 

Catcott,  for  thee,  I  know  thy  heart  is  good  : 
But  ah  !  thy  merit*s  little  underftood. 
For  bigotted  to  whimfies,  which  ihy  youth 
Rccciv'd  to  venerate  for  gofpel  truth, 

Tb|l 
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Thy  friendfliip  never  could  be  dear  to  me». 

Since  all  I  am  is  oppofite  to  thee* 

If  ever  obligated  to  thy  purfe, 

Rowley  repays  them  all^  my  firft  chief  *  curfe* 

In  the  annexed  will^  among  other  ideal  le«- 
gacieSy  he  bequeaths  the  following  :  /  leave 
to  Briftoi  all  myfpirit  and  dtfinterefiednefs^  par^ 
eels  of  goods  unknown  to  her  key^  Jince  the  days 
of  Canynge  and  Rowley.  Upon  the  cover  of 
the  book,  which  contained  in  his  hand-* 
writing  the  will  and  verfes,  was  the  follow- 
ing memorandum  :  jfll  this  wrote  between 
eleven  and  two  o  clocks  Saturday ^  in  the  utmofi 
diftrefs  of  mind.  By  this  is  meant,  between 
eleven  and  two  at  midnight ;  and,  as  it  elfe- 
where  appears,  upon  the  14th  of  April  I770. 
What  he  here  threatened,  but  poftponed, 
was  unfortunately  put  in  execution  the  Auguft 
following,  after  he  had  been  a  few  months  in 
town.  *We  may  be  affured,  from  thefe  indi- 
reft  and  repeated  appeals  to  Rowley,  that  he 
was  efteemed  by  Chatterton  a  real  perfon; 
the  fame,  from  whofe  writings  he  copied. 

Befides  thefe  proofs,  Mr.  Barrett  has  feve- 
ral   manufcripts   of  indifputable   authority, 

♦  Thefe  verfes  were  compofed,  as  will  be  feen,  when 

he  was  feventeen  years  and  five  months  old  \  not  long 

before   his  death.      Lret  them  be   compared   with  the 

yoetry,  which  be  produced  as  Rowley's,  when  he  was 

'  a  year  or  two  younger. 

N  n  which 
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which  have  been  figned  by  Rowley  hlmfellL 
The  charadlers  in  each  inftance  appear  to  be 
fimilar;  and  the  hand-writing  the  fame  in 
all.  In  thcfe  and  in  other  manufcripts  the 
poems  of  Rowley  are  referred  to,  and  their 
antiquity  fhewn.  To  obviate  thefe  cogent 
arguments,  people  have  infifted,  that  the 
young  lad  forged  the  whole  :  and  indeed  the 
whole  mud  have  been  in  great  meafuce 
his  produdlion,  if  the  poems  were :  there  is 
fo  great  a  correfpondence  between  them  and 
the\other  writings.  But  this  was  not  poffi- 
ble.  For  what  time  had  this  young  man  for 
fo  extenfive  a  fraud  ?  and  what  inducement 
to  carry  it  on  ?  The  firft  general  difcovery 
of  the  Mff,  being  in  his  pofTeffion,  was  at  the 
opening  of  the  bridge  at  Briftol  in  the  year 
1768,  when  he  was  not  quite  fixteen  years 
old.  Mr.  Catcott  then  became  firft  ac- 
quainted with  him  :  and  he  has  afTured  me, 
that  he  remembers  Chatterton's  mentioning 
to  him  at  that  time  moft  of  the  poems,  which 
have  appeared  fince  in  print.  Some  of  them 
he  got  from  him,  as  has  been  before  (hewn. 
The  like  was  told  me  by  Mr.  Barrett,  in  re- 
fpeft  to  himfelf  He  afTured  me,  that  moft 
of  the  MiT.  in  his  pofleflion  were  obtained 
from  Chatterton  very  early,  and  nearly  at  the 
fame  time.  I  have  mentioned,  that  the  ge- 
neral difcovery  of  them  was  in  1768,  at  the 

opening 
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opening  of  the  *  bridge:  but  they  were 
known  to  his  tnothei-  and  fitter  bcfbre,  and  to 
fome  of  his  friends.  They  had  fe6A  them 
in  his  poffeflion ;  and  heard  him  read  the 
tranfcripts,  which  he  had  made  from  them. 
But  were  it  not  fo ;  who  can  conceive,  that  a 
boy  at  the  age  above-mentioned  could  form 
fuch  an  idle  fcheme  of  deceiving  the  whole 
world  ;  and  continue  to  prbfecute  it  to  fuch 
a  length  ?  Add  to  this,  that  the  poems  and 
writings  unpublifhed,  as  far  as  I  could  learn^ 
are  equal  to  thofe,  which  have  been  printed ; 
and  poflibly  far  exceed  them.  Thofe  too, 
which  were  deftroyed,  muft  be  taken  into  the 
eftimate  :  fo  that  the  amount  will  be  found 
very  great.  Yet  of  thefe  the  principal  and 
moft  excellent  were  made  known  foon  after 
the  opening  of  the  new  bridge,  ift  October 
1768,  when  he  was  about  fixteen  years  old. 
The  compofition  therefore  muft  have  been 
much  fooner.  From  his  firft  coming  to  Mr. 
Lambert's  to  this  time  was  but  a  year  and 
three  months.  It  is  fomewhat  furprizing, 
circumftanced  as  he  was,  that  he  could  in 
that  time  be  able  to  underftahd  the  numerous 
manufcripts :  but  that  he  could  execute  the 
whole  himfelf  is  part  belief.  If  we  fuppofc 
him  to  have  begun  at  fourteen,  there  is  not 

•  He  was  at  that  time  little  more  than  fifteen  years 
and  ten  months  old. 

N  n  2  .time 


time  for  the  performance :  nor  even,  if  we 
go  back  to  thirteen.  But  he  was  at  that  time, 
and  long  after,  immured  in  the  blue-coat 
charity  fchool ;  and  knew  nothing  more  than 
to  read,  and  to  write,  and  to  cafl  accounts* 
Of  this  we  are  certified  by  the  matter,  Mr. 
Haynes,  who  is  now  alive.  His  mother, 
fitter,  and  all  who  then  knew  him,  give  evi-» 
dence  to  the  fame  purpofe» 


SOME 
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SOME  FARTHER  OBJECTIONS 
ANSWERED. 


THE  poems  of  Rowley  have  flood  a 
very  fevere  teft.  Every^  objection, 
which  wit  and  ingenuity  could  invent,  has 
been  produced  againft  them.  Hence  num- 
berlefs  doubts  and  difficulties  have  been 
ftarted :  and  a  variety  of  fufpicions  raifed,  in 
order  to  take  off  from  that  antiquity,  to 
which  they  are  juftly  entitled.  The  great 
Humbling- block,  and  in  reality  the  only  one, 
is  the  harmony  of  the  verfe,  which  is  ima- 
gined to  be  too  good  for  the  age,  to  which 
the  poems  are  afcribed*  This  opinion  is 
thought  to  be  ftill  ftrengthened  by  the  mo- 
dern turn  of  the  language :  and  in  fupport 
of  thefe  notions  all  other  objeftions  have  been 
framed.  But  I  have  fhewn,  that  this  argu* 
ment  is  fallacious :  and  that  the  fame  ob- 
jedlions  might  be  made  to  the  Crede  of  Pierce 

N  n  3  Plowman, 
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Plowman^  or  the  ftory  of  William  Wallace  $ 
the  former  of  which  was  a  century  prior, 
and  the  latter  of  the  fame  aera.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  let  the  reader  turn  back  to  thofe  lines, 
which  I  have  quoted  from  thefe  poems ;  and 
particularly  to  the  paflages  from  the  latter, 
p.  433.  Make  a  fmall  change  in  the  *  dia- 
led ;  and  the  verfes  will  be  found  \s  good, 
and  the  language  as  modern,  as  that  which  is 
at  this  day  in  ufe.  Befides,  there  are  at  all 
times  perfons,  who  ftand  forth  beyond  their 
compeers :  and  Rowley  was  one  of  thefe. 
And  as  to  the  harmony  of  his  verfe,  it  is  not 
univerfal ;  nor  is  that  modern  appearance  to 
be  found  every  where.  On  the  contrary, 
though  there  may  be  oftentimes  fome  ^)ril- 
liant  lines;  yet  the  verfe  in  general  wants 
that  equability,  which  prevails  in  more  mo- 

*  I  have  faid  a  great  deal  concerning  the  dialcSs  ob- 
^  fervable  in  ancient  writers  of  this  ifland.  The  like  no- 
tice is  taken  by  the  learned  Dr.  Percy,  the  prefent  dean 
of  Carlifle,  This  may  be  feen  more  than  once  in  thofe 
obfervations,  with  which  he  has  enriched  that  curious 
colle£lion  of  old  poetry,  by  him  coUedted  and  publiihed. 
He  alfo  obfervcs  very  truly,  how  very  equably  and 
fmoothly  they  wrote  in  one  age,  and  how  they  degene- 
rated in  another :  and  of  this  he  affords  many  inftances. 
From  hence  is  very  fatisfaftorily  (hewn,  that  the  rhythm 
and  ftyle  of  a  poem  will  not  always  lead  us  to  the  time 
6{  its  compofition.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  7,  p.  28,  p.  68, 
p.  138,  and  p.  279,  concerning  Rob.  of  Gloucefter,  and 
l^is  diale£l. 

dern 
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dern  compofitions  :  and  there  are  in  the  lan- 
guage ftrong  niarks  of  antiquity ;  as  may  be 
proved  by  the  gloflary,  which  is  manifeftly- 
very  copious.  Indeed,  in  fome  places  the 
language  feems  more  obfolete,  than  could  be 
cxpedtcd  for  the  time  of  king  Edward  the 
Fourth  :  and  the  reafon  is,  that  fome  of  the 
poems,  however  new  modelled,  were  prior  to 
that  aera.  For  Rowley  himfelf  tells  us,  that 
he  borrowed  from  Turgott:  and  we  have 
reafon  to  think,  that  he  likewife  copied  from 
♦  Chedden  Thefe  objeftions  therefore  are 
founded  on  prejudice;  which  by  collating 
and  comparing  may  be  eafily  removed* 


OBJECTIONS  to  the  Manufcripts  con- 
iidered. 

But  it  is  faid,  that  the  manufcripts,  from 
whence  the  poems  were  tranfcribed,  as  well 
as  thofe,  with  which  they  were  accompanied, 
were  not  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  This  does  not  feem  to  be  a  juft 
objeftion :  for  what  criterion  is  there,  by 
which  we  can  certainly  determine  about  the 
common  hand-writing  of  people  at  any  time, 

♦  A  poet  mentioned  in  the  MAT.  who  is  fuppofed  to 
kavc  flourifhed  about  the  year  1 330.  He  is  faid  to  have 
h^d  fooie  maumma  at  the  comitating  the  city« 

Nn  4  in 
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in  the  fame  country  ?  The  writings  of  great 
clerks,  and  lawyers,  by  which  pro|)erty  is 
conveyed,  and  in  which  the  publick  regifters 
and  records  are  preferved,  may  be  fimilar, 
and  perhaps  uniform,  in  any  particular  ag6. 
But  the  hand-writing  of  individuals  will  al* 
Ways  be  vague,  and  uncertain  :  nor  was  there 
ever  a  ftandard,  by  which  it  could  be  at  any 
time  determined.  Let  a  peribn  confult  the 
general  poft-oflicc,  where  there  are  evcfy 
week,  and,  I  believe,  every  day,  letters  re* 
jcded:  fome  written  by  foreigners  in  bad 
Englifli;  others  by  natives  in  woffej  and 
both  in-  char  afters  not  to  be  deciphered.  Let 
him,  I  fay,  look  at  thefe ;  and  fee,  if  they 
might  not  be  adjudged  to  any  age.  Or 
if  this  may  not  appear  conclufive,  let  us 
have  recourfe  to  the  hand-writing  and  names 
of  thofe  perfonj?,  who  fat  in  judgment  upon 
king  Charles  the  Firft:  which  have  been 
taken  from  the  repofitory  of  curious  manu- 
fcripts  in  the  poflcflion  of  Mr.  Aftle,  and 
very  faithfully  engraved.  If  a  perfon,  who 
knew  nothing  concerning  the  hiftory  of  the 
lift,  were  direfted  to  many  names  in  it  for 
his  judgment,  he  would  be  at  a  lofs,  to  what 
age  he  fliould  determine  them ;  whether  to 
this,  or  to  the  laft ;  or  to  either  of  the  two 
preceding.  The  fame  learned  gentleman  has 
afforded  us  fpecimens  of  hand*writing  by 

fome 
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fome  of  the  kings  of  England ;  which  likcT 
the  former  have  been  engraved  with  great 
care.  In  one  fheet  are  the  fignatures  of 
princes  from  James  the  Firft  downwards  to 
king  George  the  Second,  inclufive.  But  did 
we  not  know  the  hiftory  of  the  perfofis  re-H| 
ferred  to,  we  fliould  never  from  the  char  afters 
find  out,  when  they  wrote.  And  though 
between  the  firft  year  of  king  James,  and  the 
laft  of  king  George,  there  was  ai>  intef  val  of 
little  lefs  than  an  hundred  and  fixty  years, 
yet  nobody  from  the  mode  of  writing  would 
judge,  which  had  the  priority.  In  another 
iheet  are  the  names  of  princes,  who  were  of 
a  more  early  date.  But  all,  that  can  froftr 
hence  be  learned,  is,  that  the  inott  early  they 
lived,  the  worfe  they  wrote.  Amohg  the  fe- 
veral  fignatures  exhibited,  there  is  one  of 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife  of  king  Henry  the 
Siith  ;  which  like  many  others  affords  little 
indication  of  its  age.  It  would  puzzle  thcr 
irtoft  knowing  antiquary  to  find  out  by  the 
charaders  the  time,  in  which  it  was  written. 
It  might  be  adjudged  to  any  sera;  alfo  to  any 
language  or  country.  Some  poffibly  might 
efteem  it  of  no  language ;  as  it  fcarcely  dif- 
covers  one  of  thofe  elementary  charafters,  of 
which  the  name  properly  confifts.  I  am 
therefore  convinced,  that  there  can  be  no 
certain    criterion   concerning   the   common 

writing 
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writliig  of  any  period.  When  Wc  fee  any 
mixture  of  Saxon  letters  ;  and  when  particu- 
lar abbreviations  and  coalitions  are  to  be 
found ;  the  manufcripts  may  be  afcribed  to 
an  indeterminate  antiquity.  But  the  com- 
mon writing  of  individuals  will  be  flill  more 
indeterminate:  and  if  any  judgment  be 
formed  from  a  .comparifon  with  the  ftated 
and  official  hands  in  vogue^  we  may  be  very 
wide  of  the  truth.  It  has  been  likewife 
mentioned  to  me,  by  way  of  objeftion,  that 
one  of  thefe  parchments  had  been  ftained 
with  yellow  ochre.  I  have  enquired  of  Mr. 
Barrett,  who  does  not  remember  any  parti- 
cular ftain :  but  if  it  were  as  reprefented,  I 
do  not  fee  the  inference.  Yes,  it  is  faid ;  we 
may  from  hence  perceive,  that  it  was  a 
forgery  5  and  that  it  was  marked  with  yellow, 
to  give  it  a  more  antique  caft.  Now  I  do 
not  fee,  why  marking  it  with  yellow  will 
give  it  a  more  ancient  appearance,  than  Gain- 
ing it  with  red  or  brown ;  or  foiling  it  with 
duft.  In  fliort,  Chatterton  was  fo  far  from 
forging  the  manufcripts,  that  he  often  could 
not  read  them.  Of  this  I  have  given  fomc 
examples ;  and  ihall  hereafter  produce  nK)rc« 
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Concerning  fbme  of  the  original  Mantt* 
fcripts. 

Mr.  Barrett,  who  readily  afforded  mc  all 
the  information  in  his  power,  fhewed  mc 
many  of  the  original  manufcripts,  which  by 
his  care  had  been  preferved.  Among  thefe 
be  mentioned  the  Song  to  jffilla,  which  was 
the  firft  fpccimen,  which  he  obtained.  The 
Song  was  firft  given  to  him  in  Chatterton's 
hand-writing,  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1768  Upon  his  enquiring  of  him 
concerning  the  original,  he  had  that  too 
brought  the  very  next  morning.  It  appeared 
foiled  and  rumpled  ;  and  had  every  mark  of 
antiquity.  The  fame  is  to  be  obferved  in  all 
the  parchments,  which  were  given  to  him. 
The  letters  were  in  moft  faint,  and  the  ink 
faded ;  and  the  manufcripts  in  many  places 
not  legible.  But  as  Mr.  Barrett  at  this  time 
fortunately  attended  upon  Lord  Litchfield, 
who  was  come  to  Briftol  for  his  health ;  he 
was  advifed  by  him  to  make  an  application  of 
galls,  in  order  to  recover  the  ink,  which  was 
thus  fa4ed.  He  accordingly  made  the  expe- 
riment; and  it  fucceeded  very  well.  By 
thefe  means  the  characters  were  in  great  mea-> 
fure  reftored  j  and  the  parchments  rendered 

legible. 


legible.  But  I  would  here  aik,  if  we  fup- 
pofe  Chatterton  to  have  gone  on  in  a  feries 
of  forgery ;  how  he  could  give  to  the  Mff. 
thefe  marks  of  antiquity,  which  they  mani- 
feftly  bear  ?  They  might  be  eafily  rumpled 
and  foiled :  but  how  could  he  render  the  ink 
,  of  that  faint  and  gray  appearance ;  and  make 
the  characters  fo  uniformly  obfcure?  In 
fhort,  how  could  he  give  thofe  mrarks  of  an- 
tiquity ?  that  wear  and  tear,  if  I  may  fo  ex- 
prefs  myfelf ;  and  all  thofe  injuries  and  im- 
perfedlions,  which  are^  the  confequence  of 
age  ?  What  time  does  imperceptibly  and  by 
degrees,  cannot  be  brought  about  at  once. 
It  is  not  a  day,  nor  a  year,  that  can  produce 
thefe  alterations.  Befides,  if  the  whole  were 
a  fraud,  it  was  not  carried  on  at  one  time 
only,  nor  in  one  inftance ;  but  in  many. 
The  life  therefore  of  the  young  man  would 
not  have  fufficed  for  the  execution.  Many 
of  thefe  MfT.  I  have  feen  :  and  ihey  bear  in- 
difputable  marks  of  antiquity :  fuch  as  could 
not  be  counterfeited  under  a  long  fpace  of 
time :  and  even  then  they  would  be  liable  to 
deteftion.  And,  after  all,  cut  bono?  what 
emolument  was  obtained,  or  even  aimed  at, 
by  the  young  lad,  from  this  fuppofed  forgery ; 
from  this  long  feries  of  mifapplied  induftry  ? 
He  does  not  feem  to  have  purpofed  any  ad- 
vantage :    nor  could-  any  good  have  arifcn 

from 
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from  this  fraud,  but  what  might  with  tnOf« 
eafe  have  beea  obtained  in  a  fair  *  way. 

Concerning  the  abilities  of  CHATTER* 
TON,  and  the  refources,  to  which  he 
applied. 

But  after  all,  he  had  neither  parts  nor 
learning  adequate  to  fuch  performances.  To 
this  all,  who  knew  him,  bear  witnefs.  Many 
of  them  are  greatly  prejudiced  in  his  favour : 
yet,  when  the  queftion  is  put  about  his  lite- 
rary attainments,  they  confefs  that  he  was 
wanting ;  and  had  not  the  leaft  infight  into 
the  learned  languages,  through  which  true 
knowledge  is  conveyed.  It  may  be  faid, 
that  fome  of  thefe  perfons  were  of  no  rank  in 
life ;  'nor  had  themfelves  any  pretenfions  to 
fcience.  Suppofe  it  to  be  fo :  yet  they  were 
people  of  fcnfe  and  probity :  and  it  requires 
no  length  of  line  to  plumb,  when  the  flream 
is  not  out  of  one's  depth.  They  might  not 
be  able  to  comprehend  the  genius  of  a  Boyle 
or  a  Newton :  yet  we  may  fuppofe  them  to' 
be  judges  of  the  abilities  of  a  charity  boy;, 
of  one,  who  was  upon  the  fame  level,  iis 
themfelves,  or  perhaps  inferior.     We  may 

*  The  (ame  may  be  faid  of  any  perfon  fubftituted  in 
his  room. 

allow 
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illow  a  pfcrfon  to  mcafurc  an  obje<ft  of  his 
own  height ;  though  he  may  not  know  the 
altitude  of  the  fun,  nor  the  diftance  of  a  fixed 
ftar.  And  I  cannot  conceive,  why  a  perfon's 
evidence,  which  would  be  thought  good  in 
a  cafe  of  property,  and  even  upon  life  and 
death,  may  not  be  admitted  to  determine  a 
poem.  But'  all,  to  whom  I  applied,  were 
Tcry refpedtable  perfons.  Befides  others,  there 
is  Mr.  Barrett,  a  gentlemaq  of  reading  and 
judgment,  who  was  perfecflly  well  acquainted 
with  the  extent  of  Chatterton's  powers  :  and 
he  has  repeatedly  told  me,  that  they  were  by 
no  means  *  (hining.  The  matter  of  the  fchool, 
Mr.  Haynes,  to  whofe  care  he  was  committed, 
is  ftill  alive ;  and  affords,  as  I  am  affured,  the 
feme  evidence.  He  fays,  that  he  was  not  a 
boy  of  extraordinary  parts  :  nor  did  he  make 
any  difplay  of  abilities,  during  the  time,  that 
he  was  at  fchool;  which  was  till  he  had 
compleatcd  fourteen  years  and  an  half.  But 
the  beft  proof  is  from  his  own  performances  ; 
cfpecially  from  thofe,  which  he  compofed 

♦  In  the  fatire,  with  which  his  laft  will  is  accompa- 
nied, he  Teems  to  own,  that,  what  learning  he  had  ob- 
tained, was  by  the  means  of  Mr.  Barrett. 

To  Barrett  next :  he  has  my  thanks  flncere. 
For  all  the  little  knowledge  I  had  here  : 
But  what  was  knowledge  ?  how  could  it  fucceed, 
Wl^en  hardly  twenty  in  the  town  could  read  ? 

the 
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the  lateft.  Some  of  them  are  very  low  and 
abjed :  and  the  bcft  do  not  rife  above  me- 
diocrity. 

What  his  learning  was,  may  be  farther 
fcen  from  the  expedients,  of  which  he  made 
life,  in  order  to  get  inftruftion.  As  he  had 
engaged  himfelf  in  copying  ancient  manu* 
fcripts ;  we  have  feen,  that  he  took  the  firft 
opportunity  of  borrowing  Skinner's  Etymo- 
logicum,  and  a  Saxon  didionary.  But  as 
thefe  did  not  anfwer  his  purpofe,  he  got 
Spcght's  Chaucer  for  the  fake  of  the  gloflary, 
and  Kerfey's  dictionary.  In  the  latter  of 
thcfe  he  ufed  to  hunt  in  a  moft  fervile  man- 
ner. This  may  be  perceived  in  a  ftrange 
bombaft  letter  to  his  friend  Smith,  which  he 
wrote  about  a  fortnight  before  he  died.  It 
confifts  of  many  high-founding  and  uncom- 
mon terms ;  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  and 
relating  chiefly  to  diflferent  forts  of  poetry. 
Thefe  are  all  to  be  found  in  Kerfey,  and,  I 
believe,  in  no  other  Englifti  dictionary.  That 
he  had  them  from  this  fource,  is  certain  from 
his  copying  the  very  errors  of  the  author; 
fuch  as  Ogdajiickj  for  Ogdoajiick^  a  miftake, 
which  occurs  in  *  Kerfey :  alfo  Cephalopho^ 
nia  for  the  head-ach^  inftead  of  Cepbaloponia  i 

•  Ogdaftick,  an  epigram  confifting  of  eight  verfes. 
Kerfey. 

which 
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^/irKich  is  to  he  found  in  the  fame  *  ^tlthor* 
}n  like  manner  he  has  cberijhtmei  for  cberi^ 
Jaunce^  borrowed  in  the  fame  -f-  manner. 
This  gives  room  to  fufpedl,  that  he  fome« 
times  altered  the  originals,  which  he  had  be- 
fore him,  upon  the  authority  of  thefe  ety- 
jnologifts. 

From  thefe  expedients,  of  which  he  made 
ufe  to  gain  information,  we  may  perceive  the 
fmall  extent  both  of  his  learning,  and  judg- 
ment. It  may  be  farther  feen  in  the  account, 
given  of  hint  even  by  his  moft  fanguine 
friends.  For  when  they  fpeak  of  him  as  a 
prodigy,  they  found  their  notion  chiefly  upon 
thofe  fing-fong  compofitions  in  verfc,  which 
he  wrote  to  fome  young  women  at  Briftol, 
and  to  other  friends;  and  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  very  tolerable  for  9  perfon  fp 
young.  But  thefe  perfons  never  give  the 
leaft  hint  about  any  hiftorical  knowledge; 
nor  mention  any  writer  of  confequencc,  which 
Jie  hadr  read.  The  fame  is  manifcft  from  the 
books,  which  he  borrowed.  Many  of  them 
were,  as  I  have  {hewn,  didionaries  and  glof- 
faries ;  and  fuch,  as  aiForded  a  compendious 
rout  towards  a  little  fuperficial  knowledge. 

♦  Cephalophonia,  a  pain  in  the  head.     Kcrfey. 

t  Cherifaunei,  (O)  comfott.  Kcrfey.  Concerning 
this  word^  and  the  alteration  in  confequencc  of  it,  fee 
p.  io6j  of  this  IVcatife, 

His 
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His  other  reading  feems  to  hav6  been  ex-^ 
pended  in  magazines  and  mifcellanies :  and 
he  was  converfant  in  Milton,  Shakefpear,  and 
Thomfon*  Beyond  thefe  he  does  not  feem 
to  have  afpircd.  That  this  was  the  cafe,  we 
may  be  ajflured  from  the  perfons,  to  whom 
he  applied;  Mn  Barrett,  Green,  Clayfield, 
and  others,  ftill  living.  But  the  author  of 
thefe  poems  and  manufcripts  muft  have  been 
a  perfon  of  much  reading :  one,  who  was 
converfant  both  in  ancient  and  modern  lite- 
rature. This  is  manifeft  from  the  frequent 
alluiions  to  ancient  ceremonies  and  cufloms  i 
and  from  the  references  to  Greek  and  Roman 
authors :  alfo  from  a  number  of  words  bor* 
rowed  from  the  old  French,  Saxon,  and 
Scottifh  languages*  In  the  fermon  upon  the 
Hofy  Sprite,  there  is  a  quotation  from  Cy- 
prian ;  and  another  from  the  Greek  of  Gre* 
gory  *  Nazianzen  :  and  in  the  ftory  of  John 
•f  Lamington   are   many   Latin   quotations. 

None 

♦  The  paflagc  is  as  follows;  TmSLrahX^irki  ^ior^fX*^- 
BaiTTi^fTai ;  iJLa^v^tT,  ne(^a^iT«t  ;  ctvuyti,  At;»a/AiK  iiriTiX7» ; 
^vnra^l4.ct^h.     Avi^x^rai ;  hu^ix'^'rau,     Greg.  Naziatl.  Orat. 

37,  p.  6io.  Edit.  Paris.  This  laft  word  feems  to  have 
been  effaced  in  the  original  raanufcript.  In  the  room^ 
of  which,  the  word  ican^x*^**  ^^^  ^^^^  fubftituted  in 
fome  copies. 

t  A  play  or  interlude  of  John  Ifcham,  ftilcd  Tht 
tmrrlt  tricks  of  Laymyngetonne.     The  quotations  here  are 

O  o  introduced 
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None  of  thcfc  wcrt  obvious^  and  fuch  as  a 
boy  could  attain  to.  Nor  arc  they  idly  and 
oflentatioafly  introduced :  they  are  all  perti* 
nenty  and  well  adapted.  In  refpe<ft  to  the 
fermon  upon  the  Holy  Sprite^  the  very  tex-; 
ture  of  it  fliews,  that  it  was  the  compofition  of 
a  perfon  verfed  in  divinity.  Hence  fome  have 
thought^  that  Chatterton  accidentally  lit  upon 
an  old  fermon ;  and  put  it  oiF  for  Rowley's. 
But  if  we  allow  him  to  have  met  with  'fuch 
an  iancient  compofition,  what  inducement 
could  he  have  to  afcribe  it  to  a  wrong  au- 
thor ?  Confequently,  can  any  reaibn  be  al- 
ledged,  why  we  fhould  not  give  it  to  the 
perfon  fpecified  ?  It  is  faid,  that  the  hiftory 
of  Rowley  is  obfcure,  and  but  lately  made 
known.  But  what  do  we  get  by  having  re- 
courfe  to  a  perfon  flill  more  in  the  dark ;  and 
whofe  hiftory  is  not  at  all  known  ? 

Concerning  his  MISCONCEPTIONS. 

I  have  mentioned,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
(hew,  that  Chatterton  many  tihies  did  not 

introduced  in  a  ludicrous  manner,  being  put  in  the  mouth 
of  a  pedantick  merchant  of  Brifiol.  Among  the  profe 
MIT.  of  Rowley,  mention  is  made  of  a  church  being 
founded  by  Lamyngton,  who  had  been  a  terrible  free-' 
booter  and  pirate  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  the  Sixth  ; 
and  was  obliged  to  execute  a  work  of  this  nature,  to  ob- 
:uin  bis  pardon. 

underiland 
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tftdcrftahd  the  poems,  which  he  prcfumed  t6 
friterpret :  and  it  ii  farther  to  be  obferved, 
that  there  was  often  a  material  variation  be- 
tween the  copy  and  the  original ;  which  he- 
ver  couW  have  happened,  if  he  had  been  the 
author  of. both.  He  muft  have  known  his 
own  writing;  and  would  not  have  deviated 
from  his  own  purpofe.  It  is  wonderful,  that 
this  itiference  has  not  been  made  before :  for 
to  me  it  amounts  to  a  certainty,  that  he  had 
ancient  iiianufcripts,  which  he  imperfeftly 
copied.  Thus  in  the  fong  to  -^Ua,  which 
was  given  to  Mr.  Barrett  in  Chatterton's 
hand- writing,  two  lines  are  found  to  be  ex-- 
preflcd  in  the  following  manner: 

Ort  feeft  the  hatchedd  ftede 
Ifrajmngi  o'er  the  mede. 

But  wheh  the  original  parchment,  which  waff 
brought  the  next  day,  had  been  cleaned  and 
examined  more  accurately,  the  true  reading 
was  found  to  be,  not  ifrayninge^  but  ypraun-- 
cynge:  which  makes,  in  reipedt  to  fenfe,  a  ma- 
terial difference^ 

Orr  feeft  the  hatchedd  ftede 
TpTMuneynge  o'er  the  mede^ 

1  have  mentioned,  that  Mr.  Barrett  made 

ufe  of  galls  to  fetch  out  the  faded  charadlers  ^ 

which  fucceeded  well.    Hence  many  of  Chat-* 

O  o  a  ter ton's 
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tcrton's  readings  were  found  to  be  erroneous : 
and  it  was  plain»  that»  from  the  letters  being 
nearly  effaced^  he  had  often  miftaken  the  ori- 
ginal terms,  and  fubflituted  one  word  for 
another.  Thus,  in  the  poem  to  Lydgatc, 
inftead  of 

/  and  thee^  —  he  read  tbou  and  I. 
Indead  of  goi^      —    ba* 
Inftead  of  fvrjU^  —   figH^* 

Yhe  fong  to  iElla  is  upon  parchment,  and 
written  like  profe,  without  any  breaks  or  di- 
vifions.  This  was  of  old  ufual,  in  order  to 
fave  expencc,  by  crouding  as  much  as  could 
be  brought  together  within  a  fmall  compafs  : 
becaufe  materials  for  writing  were  *  dear. 
In  this  fong  many  of  the  variations  between 
the  copy  and  original  arc  remarkable.  Some 
of  thefe  I  will  mention,  as  they  have  been 
previoufly  noticed  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt.  Towards 

♦  There  was  no  paper  manufaftured  in  England  till 
about  the  year  1493,  or  4;  when  it  was  introduced  by 
John  Tate.  The  firft  book  printed  upon  this  paper 
Was  Bartholomaeus  de  proprietatibus  rerum,  by  Wynkyn 
de  Worde,  about  1494* 

John  Tate  the  yonger  joye  mote  he  broke, 
Whiche  late  hathe  in  Englond  doo  make  this  paper 

thynne 
That  now  in  our  Englifsh  this  boke  is  prynted  Inne. 

See  Prohemium  Bartholomei  de  proprie- 
tatibus rerum. 

the 
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the  end  of  the  fecond  ftanza,  ^lla  is  repre* 
fented  as  fpreading  deftrudtion  far  and  near^ 
upon  the  fhore  of  Watchet :  and  in  the  copy 
of  Chatterton,  the  poet  fays  of  his  hero. 

Then  dyddft  thou  furioufe  ftande^ 
And  bie  thie  valyante  bande 
Bee(prengedd  all  the  mees  wyth  gore. 

But  upon  examining  the  original,  the  true 
reading  was  found  to  be 

And  bie  thie  burlii  hande. 

And  even  this  I  fufpeft  to  be  a  miftakc  for 
burlie  brand.  In  the  fame  poem  ChattertonV 
copy  has 

dyfmall         —        for  bonon^ 
hrajljngt       —        for  burftyngu 

In  the  Anfwcr  of  Lydgate,  he  has 

varfes  —        for  pene^  or  pen^ 

fendes  —        for  Undis^ 

fyne     —      —         for  thyngi. 

In  another  copy  of  the  fong  to  iElla,  he 
has 

d$i      —      -^  for  goiy 

fyghti  —  for  wryti^ 

whofe  hayns   -  for  whofe  lockes^ 

glare    —     —  for  ghuiy  /•  f .  glow* 

kmnift         —  for  bearift. 

The  like  miftakes  are  often  to  be  difcovered 
O.o  3  from 
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from  the  context  in  copies^  of  whiph  t^ieiff 
is  no  original  prcfervi?d.  For  the  true  k^^ 
pg  appeals  from  the  plain  purport  of  the 
lines^  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  with  much  |u^g- 
ment  ^  fhewn.  Of  this  he  afibrids  fevera} 
inflances  in  the  errata,  which  are  annexed  to 
his  edition  of  Rowley ;  whq-e  Chatteiton  has 
piiftaken 


viSUials 

~ 

for  vi£fifttSf 

fears    -r 

— 

for  tearSj 

ioe       — 

— 

for  doej 

Jlorven 

^ 

for  ftrvuen^ 

fytbi     ^ 

— 

for  fjle^ 

tie  thanks 

~ 

fof  me  tffanif. 

Can  thefe  be  the  miftakcs  of  an  author  f 
Certainly  not.  We  may  perceive,  that  he 
could  not  always  read  the  charaders  of  the 
MAT.  and  accordingly,  when  he  was  at  a  loft, 
fupplied  arbitrarily,  what  was  wanting}  form- 
ing his  conjedtures  front  the  context.  And 
in  doing  this  he  changed  the  mode  of  fpelling, 
in  order  to  give  his  varia.tions  an  air  of  antir 
quity.  But  when  the  original  parchment 
yf2s  either  cleaned>  or  more  carefully  exar 
mined,  then  thefe  aberrations  were  difcovercd  j 
^nd  the  true  reading  rcftored. 

♦  Sec  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  lotroduflion  to  Rowley;  tp 
which  I  have  been  obliged  for  much  curious  intelligence. 
See  p.  XV.  and  xvi. 
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;  It  moreover  fortunately  happened,  that  not 
only  thefe  miftakes  were  dete^ed;  hut  on 
the  other  hand  feveral  truths  have  been  au- 
thenticatedj  which  before  appeared  doubtful. 
Thus  in  one  treatife  copied  by  ChattertoUt 
the  celebrated  Canynge  is  mentioned  as  a 
*  fecond  fon.  But  we  have  no  voucher  for 
this  in  any  hiftory :  and  it  would  appear  a 
mere  boyilh  and  groundlefs  fancy,  were  it 
not  for  another  manufcript  in  Mr.  Barrett's 
pofTeflion,  by  the  authority  of  which  it  is 
proved.  But  this  manufcript  was  utterly 
unknown  to  Chatterton.  It  was  indeed 
obtained  with  fome  others  from  Redcliffe 
church  I  but  from  a  different  part  of  it :  and 
taken  away»  if  I  miftake  not,  by  a  perfon  be^ 
fore  Chatterton  was  born.  It  is  therefore 
impofiible,  that  this  young  lad  could  have 
Uttered  thefe  circumflances  at  random ;  and 
then  had  thefe  after-evidences  in  his  favour. 
He  muft  have  had  an  original  manufcript 
before  him,  from  whence  thefe  matters  of 
fa^  were  borrowed  i    a  manufcript  bf  the 

♦  It  IS  in  an  account,  which  was  prefixed  as  A  title 
to  the  Storie  of  Wylliam  Canynge,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Barrett's  copy,  given  him  by  Chatterton.  ff^yl- 
fyam  Canynge  was  borne  feconde  fonne  of  ^ohne^  fonne  of 
Wyllyam^  fonne  of  Roberfe  Canynge  j  all  of  Seyn£ie  Marie 
Redcliffte  Hee  was  relaudd  toe  Gurnetes^  NevylUs^ 
JktonUaoiUSy  and  otherr  gentU  houfes^  if(. 

O  o  4  fame 
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fame  date^  and  by  the  fame  hand^  as  that 
extant  now,  by  which  the  fad:  is  proved. 

As  I  have  more  than  once  fpokeil  of  Mr. 
Barrett,  and  nsy  obligations  to  him ;  it  may 
be  proper  to  apprife  the  learned  world,  that 
he  has  now  made  a. great  progrefs  in  his 
Hiftory  of  Briftol ;  which,  in  confcquence  of 
it,  I  hope  will  foon  appear  in  print.     It  will 
afford  to  the  antiquary,  and  to  every  favourer 
of  learning,  much  curious  and  recondite  in- 
telligence.   In  this  work  will  be  found  many 
evidences  in  favour  of  Rowley's  poems :  and 
there  will  be  inferted  copies  of  feveral  ma« 
jiufcripts  ftill  extant^  which  were  written  hf 
Rowley  hin^felf ;    and  are  fubfcribed  \yith 
his  name  in  his  own  hand-writing*     One  in 
particular  is  filled  tbe  Purple  R0J/9  and  con* 
fifts  of  two  parts.    The  firft  is  in  the  writing 
of  Chatterton,  the  original  being  loft.     The 
fecond  is  upon  parchment,  and  indifputably 
ancients     It  is  made  up  of  different  fubjeds : 
for  1  have  before  obfcryed,  that  people  were 
obliged    to    crowd    together   many   articles 
within  the  fame  limits,  on  account  of  the 
dcarnefs  both  of  parchment  and  paper.     It 
contains  an  account  of  coining :  and  there  is 
alfo  fome  hiftory  given  of  JElh,  and  of  hjs 
fight  with  the  Dines ;  in  which,  contrary  to 
the  poet's  narrative  in  the  play,  he  is  faid  to 

have 
10 
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have  died  of  his  wounds.     It  alio  makes' 
mention  of  Turgott;  and  affords,  great  il- 
luftration  to  feveral  things  alluded  to  in  the 
poem  ftiled  the  Battle  of  Haftings,  for  which 
before  I  could  not  well  account.    It  is  fhewn, 
that  he  was  connected  with  Briftol :  and  he 
may   poffibly  have  come  from  it ;   for  we 
have   no  light  from  hiftory  to  determine, 
where  he  was  born.     If  any  faith  may  be  re- 
pofed  in  the  manufcripts  of  Rowley,  and  I 
hope  by  this  time  they  have  merited  fome 
credit,  we  find  in  the  account  of  the  *  Car^ 
'uellersy  that  Turgott  was  affuredly  of  this 
place.     Turgotte  borne  of  Saxonne  Parents  ynn 
Brijiowe  Towney  and  a  mcMte^f  the  Cbyrcbe  of 
•(•  Dumefne.     Hee  was  fkylled  ynn  tonges^  and 
wry t ten  meynte  Roltes^  as  yee  mate  fee  ynn  mie 
yellowe  Rolle.     Hee  dydd  deceafe  ynn  Mxcvir^ 
beynge  buryedynn  \  Durham  Chyrche.     There 
is  alfo  in  -the  fame  manufcript  an  account 
given  of  Afflem,  whofe  name  is  mentioned 
in  the  Battle  of  §  Haftings •     Afflem  a  monke 
of  SeynSie  Cuthberte  wythe   befo'refayde   Tur^ 
gotte^BriJlowe  borne,  a  mojlejkyllfulle  peynBoure^ 

•  A  manufcript  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Barrett. 

t  The  true  reading  is  undoubtedly  Durefme. 

X  So  expreffed  in  the  manufcript  lent  me  by  Mr. 
George  Catcott:  butlfhould  imagine  that  the  original^ 
like  that  above,  was  Purefme- 

§  Page  213,  ver.  6i, 

arid 
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itndpBett.  Wbenne  be  Jffeddys  uncoutbe.  The 
lime  of  Turgott's  death  docs  not  agree  with 
th»t  given  by  Sinieon  of  Durham.  The 
figures  may  poflibly  have  been  tranfpofed 
and  altered.  For  mxcvii^  we  fhould  read 
Mcxv  :  for  this  was  the  true  year  of  his  de- 
ccafe.  The  account  of  his  birth-place  ac« 
cords  in  fome  fmall  degree  with  that  given 
by  the  above-mentioned  Simeon,-  who  iays, 
that  he  came  *  a  remotis  Anglia  partibuu 
This  relation  to  Briilol  might  be  the  reafon 
^f  his  fo  readily  joining  himfelf  in  the  north 
to  the  monks  Aldwin  and  Reinfrid;  who 
came  nearly  from  the  *f-  iame  part  of  the  king- 
<[om.  His  connexion  with  Briftol  affords 
•alfo  a  reafon,  why  the  people  of  that  place 
are  fpoken  of  with  fo  much  ;{; honour:  and 

for   the  references   to  the   Severn   and  the 

• 

Hygra ;  which  I  once  thought  might  have 
been  additions  by  Rowley.  It  likewife  af- 
fords farther  authority,  and  in  fome  degree  a 

♦  P.  206. 

t  They  came  from  the  monaftery  of  Winchelcomb, 
in  Gloucefterihire. 

X  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  reverfe  of  this  is  ob* 
fervable  in  the  writings  of  Chatterton  :  for  they  in  gc- 
peral  contain  a  fatire  upon  Briftol  and  its  inhabitants : 
not  a  line  is  to  be  found  in  their  favour.  The  two 
other  writers  are  always  zealous  in  their  praifes  both  of 
the  place  and  people.  This  is  ^^  circumftancc}  which 
deferves  our  attention. 

proof;i 
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proofs  that  the  poem  called  the  Battle  of 
Haftings  was  originally  written  by  Turgott ; 
which  is  by  Rowley  intimated  more  than 
once  Laftly,  it  accounts  for  the  title  af- 
fumcd  by  Chatterton  of  Dunelmenfis  Brijio^ 
fienfisi  which  he  would  never  have  taken, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  prior  fignature  of  Tur-^ 
gott  of  Dunhelm^  wh)ch  he  ^ad  fcei)  upon  4 
fnanufcript, 


RECA- 
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RECAPITULATION^ 


IF  we  confidcr  all,  that  has  been  faid,  we 
(hall  find,  that  there  has  been  full  evi- 
dence afforded  to  the  following  fadls.  Firft, 
that  Mr,  William  Canynge,  by  the  affiftance 
of  his  friend  and  confeflbr  Thomas  Rowley, 
did  make  a  valuable  colledtion  of  writings. 
That  they  were  depofited  in  a  large  cheft 
in  a  room  over  the  north  porch  in  St.  Mary 
Redcliffc  at  BriftoL  That  he  took  the  ut- 
moft  care  for  the  prefervation  of  this  valuable 
depofit,  by  having  fix  keys  to  the  cheft,  and 
as  many  truftecs,  who  were  to  perform  an 
annual  vifitation.  Of  Rowley,  whofe  cx- 
iflence  was  doubted,  there  has  been  afforded 
fufficient  teftimony  from  the  regifler  of 
Wells :  and  it  has  been  farther  fliewn  from 
the  ledger  of  St.  Ewin's,  that  in  his  time, 
there  were  at  Briftol  fcveral  refpedtable  per- 

fbns 


Ions  of"  that  name ;  and,  as  we  toay  reafonak 
'biy  infer,  of  his  family.  It. has  been  fhewn^ 
that  the  writings  thus  laid  up,  were  pre- 
ferved  very  fafely,  till  the  year  1727:  at 
which  time  the  cheft  was  broken  open:;  and 
part  of  the  parchments  carried  to  another 
room/  'that  the  reawtiridcr  lay  expofed,  and 
was  carried  away  by  different  perfons.  That 
Chatterton's  father  had  a  large  (hare;  of 
which  a  great  deal  was  by  him  mifapplied 
and  ruined.  What  was  left  at  his  death 
his  widow  put  into  a  box,  and  upon  her  re- 
moval' carried  to  her  own  houfe.  That  this 
box  was'  fome  years  aftcrw^ards  difcovered  by 
her  fon,  when  he  was  about  fifteen  years  old; 
and  that  he  at  times  carried  off  the  writings, 
which  he  fludied  and  copied  at- his  maflef'9 
office,  .  Mention  has  been  made  of  his  joy, 
when  he  found  out  their  value :  of  his  ex* 
tafy  in  fpeaking  of  them,  and  when  he  read 
them  to  his  friends :  of  his  indignation  at 
their  being  difregarded ;  which  he  fometimes 
cxpreffed  in  very  opprobriou-s  terms.  It  has 
been  proved,  that  he  never  took  the  merit 
of:  them  to  himfelf;  but  always  uniformly 
fpoke  of  them  as  Rowley's.  For  this  we 
have  the  evidence  of  his  mother  and  fiActf 
and  every  one  of  his  mofl  intimate  friends* 
Perfons  have  been  applied  to,  who  faw  the 
originals :  who  faw  him  with   the  parch-^ 

ments 
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inents  in  his  hand ;  who  heard  hirti  read 
from  them ;  and  were  prefent  at  the  time  he 
was  copying.  Several  of  the  originals  arc 
ftill  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Barrett.  I  have 
(hewn  his  fmall  pretenfions  to  learning,  fronv 
his  firft  companions ;  from  thofe,  who  knew 
him  afterwards;  from  the  matter,  who  taught 
him :  and  laftly,  from  his  own  teftimony ; 
from  the  writings  under  his  own  fignature^ 
the  ftrongeft  evidence  of  all.  That  he  had 
originals  before  him,  is  plain  from  the  helps, 
to  which  he  applied,  to  get  information  % 
Thefe  were  Skinner,  Kerfey,  the  fmall  Saxon 
didtionary,  and  Chaucer  with  the  gloflary* 
Thefe  he  obtained,  when  he  had  been  in  poA 
feffion  of  the  manufcripts  above  a  year  and  an 
half:  fo  that  at  that  feafon,  though  he  had 
copied  many  of  them,  be  was  not  perfeftly 
mafter  of  the  language.  Indeed,  he  nevef* 
attained  to  it.  And  to  this  were  owing  thft 
falfe  glofTes  and  deviations,  of  which  a  real 
author  could  not  have  been  guilty.  Indeed; 
nothing  can  be  more  inconfiftent,  than  to 
fuppofe  him  the  author :  for  it  is  plain,  if  he 
.compofed  the  poems,  that  he  did  not  know 
his  own  meaning:  if  he  penned  the  origi- 
nals, he  could  not  read  hi^  own  writing ;  but 
was  obliged 'to  others  to  find  out  his  purpofe. 
This  induces  me  to  dwell  a  little  longer  upon 
the  booksi  which  he  borrowed ;  as  the  in^ 

ference. 
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ferencc,  which  naturally  refultg  frdm  •  that 
circumftance,  feems  to  be  of  cenfequence. 
They  were  obtained  partly  from  Mr.  Bar- 
rett ;  and  partly  from  Mr.  Green's  circulating 
library;  after  he  had  given  to  Mr.  Catcott 
and  Mr.  Barrett  many  copies  of  the  poems» 
and  fpoken  of  others,  as  being  in  his  pofTef- 
fion.  This  fliews,  that  they  were  not  of  his 
own  compofition.  For  who  ever  conftruded 
a  poem,  and  then  a  year  or  two  afterwards 
turned  to  a  didlionary  to  underftand  it  ?  It 
may  be  faid,  that  he  had  recourfe  to  thefc 
helps,  in  order  to  form  a  gloflary.  But  if  he 
had  compofed  the  verfes,  furely  he  could  have 
made  a  gloffary,  without  the  help  of  either 
Kcrfey,  or  Skinner:  otherwife,  as  I  have 
urged  before,  he  muft  have  written,  what  he 
did  not  underfland :  and  that  fuch  £ne  poetry 
was  the  refult  of  ignorance,  is  not  to  be  be- 
lieved. That  the  world  arofe  from  chaos,,  I 
can  eafily  imagine :  becaufe  it  was  by  means 
of  a  divine  hand.  But  that  a  jargon  of  words 
fhould  produce  an  Iliad,  I  cannot  conceive. 
It  is  therefore  plain,  that  he  was  not  the 
author. 

I  have  mentioned  many  of  his  miflakes  and 
mifconceptions  ;  and  the  miftakes  of  others, 
which  he  through  ignorance  adopted.  It 
is  with  regret,  that  I  am  obliged  to  recur  to 
thofe  inilances  of  his  want  of  knowledge  in 

his 
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his  Saxon  and  African  poems :  in  the  latter 
of  which  Cabo  Lopez  Gonfalvo  is  changed 
to  the  rock  of  Lupa  and  the  cave  of  Lobar : 
the  defert  of  Zaira  to  the  palaces  of  Zeira ; 
and  the  river  Tiber  is  made  to  run  through 
Arabia.  How  is  it  poflible  for  a  perfon  of 
fo  little  experience  to  have  attained  to  that 
ftore  of  knowledge,  to  that  abftrufe  and  re- 
condite hiftory,  with  which  thefe  poems  are 
fraught?  Turgott  and  Rowley  knew  the 
perfons^  of  whom  they  treated  5  and  the  cir-* 
cumftances,  which  they  defcribed.  But  Chat- 
terton  had  not  this  knowledge.  He  lived  at 
a  great  diftance  of  time ;  and  had  neither  ex- 
perience, nor  hiftory>  of  thefe  events,  which 
he  is  fuppofed  to  commemorate.  How  could 
he  poflibly  know  the  names  of  the  Saxon 
Earls,  which  occur  in  the  Battle  of  Haftings  ; 
and  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  hiflo- 
rian.^  They  are  indeed  authenticated  by 
Doomfday-book.  But  did  he  ever  hear  of 
that  book  ?  or  if  he  did,  had  he  ever  accefs 
to  it  ?  We  may  be  affured,  that  he  never 
had.  The  names  of  Bertram,  Normanne, 
and  many  others,  were  too  far  out  of  his 
reach  to  have  been  ever  attained  by  him. 
The  nature  of  this  evidence  is  fuch,  as  mufl: 
fet  aiide  all  fcruples  and  furmifes :  nor  can  it 
be  affedted  by  any  of  the  popular  (lories  of 
Chatterton,  and  his  inventive  faculty;  nor 

Pp  by 
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by  the  high  and  unwarrantable  notions  of 
his  parts  and  genius.  As  I  have  before  faid^ 
let  him  have  had  every  natural  qualification^ 
with  which  man  can  be  bkft ;  yet  he  was 
not  gifted  with  infpiration :  and  without 
that,  he  could  not  have  arrived  at  the  truths 
contained  in  Rowley.  And  let  him  have 
forged  volumes  f  yet  he  never  compofed 
thefe  poems;  nor  the  manufcripts,  with 
which  they  arc  connedted.  It  was  impof- 
fible  for  him  to  have  hit  upon  fa  many 
hiftorical  truths,  without  any  hiftory  to  di- 
red:  him.  How  could  he  have  any  intelli- 
gence about  the  marriage  deiigned  for 
Canynge  into  the  family  of  the  Widevillcs, 
concerning  which  there  was  no  known  hif- 
tory ?  Or  of  the  cruel  fine  impofed  upon 
him  for  his  refufal,  which  was  equally  un* 
known  ?  The  fame  may  be  aiked  concerning 
any  pcrfon,  who  may  be  fubftitutcd,  as  the 
author,  in  the  room  of  Rowley.  Thefe 
evidences  not  only  fhew,  who  did  not  com- 
pofe  the  poems  >  but  point  out,  who  did. 
They  prove,  that  the  intelligence  came  from 
Redcliffe  Tower ;  and  totally  make  void  the 
notion  of  an  imaginary  third  perfon.  Row- 
ley mud  have  been  apprifed  of  Canynge's 
marriage.  He  lived  at  the  time  j  and  was 
intereftcd  in  the  affair:  and  it  was  from  hirn^ 
that  the  hiilory  was  tranfmittcd^  The  whole 
I  has 
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has  fince  been  very  fortunately  authenticated^ 
as  I  have  ftiewn.  The  very  article  of  king 
Edward  being  at  Briftol  in  the  year  1467 
could  hardly  have  been  difcovered  by  Chat- 
tertonj  as  it  is,  I  believe,  mentioned  but 
by  one  hiftorian.  Indeed,  he  does  not  pre- 
tend to  have  known  the  year :  nor  is  it  any 
where  fpecified  by  Rowley.  Yet  it  has  been 
verified  by  means  of  the  Worcefter  re- 
gifter:  and  every  circumftance  about  Ca-» 
nynge's  ordination  has  been  verified  from 
thence.  We  have  the  like  evidence  about 
the  burning  of  RedclifFe  fpire.  Rowley 
muft  have  been  in  fome  degree  an  eye- 
witnefs  of  the  event :  but  Chatterton  had 
no  hiftory  of  it ;  no  record,  excepting  what 
muft  have  come  from  Rowley.  He  could 
not  have  mentioned  it  without  fome  previous 
intimation  from  that  quarter :  for  no  account 
was  elfewhere  to  be  had.  This,  like  the  two 
articles  above,  has  fince  his  death  been  at- 
tefted,  and  by  the  fame  hand :  by  the  tefti- 
mony  of  William  of  Worceftre.  If  the  pia- 
nufcripts  were  forgeries  by  Chatterton,  thefe 
hiftories  muft  have  been  his  invention :  but 
we 'have  feen  them  paft  contradiftion  certi- 
fied ;  which  could  not  have  been  the  cafe,  if 
they  had  been  forgeries.  They  therefore 
cannot  have  been  the  mere  flights  of  a  boyiih 
imagination,  but  are  genuine  hiftorical  truths* 
P  p  2  And 
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And  as  he  uniformly  ^d,  that  he  had  theU 
from  Rowley,  and  as  we  cannot  reafonably 
conceive  any  other  means,  it  is  abfurd  to 
afcribe  them  to  any  other  perfon.  If  all 
thofe,  who  knew  the  young  man,  and  have 
given  their  atteflation  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
poems,  were  to  be  warped  in  their  princi^ 
pies,  or  to  be  found  mLfblken,  or  were  even 
to  retradt  their  evidence ;  yet  it  would  avail 
nothing  againft  thefe  proofs.  We  may  pro- 
ceed upon  the  fame  principle  in  refped  to 
the  Temple  church,  which  was  faid  to  have 
been  fo  badly  conftrudled  by  the  firft  builder, 
that  it  fubfided,  and  bulged.  But  a  better 
architedl  preferved  it,  by  laying  a  ftronger 
bails,  founded  on  piles.  If  this  account  were 
a  forgery  by  Chatterton,  it  could  never  have 
been  by  any  means  authenticated :  but  we 
find  that  it  was  *  verified  in  the  year  17741 

about  four  years  after  his  death. 

• 

•  This  evidence  was  obtained  from  fomc  overfcers 
and  workmen,  who  were  employed  in  repairing  the  gates 
leading  to  the  Temple  church-yard.  They  had  not 
ocular  demonllration  of  the  piles,  the  water  came  in  fo 
faft  upon  them  :  but  in  digging  they  came  to  the  foun- 
dation abovementioned  ;  which  confifted  of  an  enormous 
mafs  of  ftonc  over  a  watery  fwamp.  Now  the  greater  the 
mafs,  the  more  need  there  was  for  a  fccondary  fupport : 
and  in  fuch  a  fituation  no  other  fupport,  but  piles,  can 
be  well  conceived.  For  this,  and  much  other  intelli* 
gcnce,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  George  Catcott. 

§  Thefc 
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Thefe  are  events,  for  which  Chatterton 
had  no  voucher,  if  we  do  not  allow  him 
•  Rowley.  But  even  thofe  perfons,  and  thofc 
events,  which  have  collateral  hiflory  for 
their  confirmation,  are  often  too  obfcure  to  be 
cafily  met  with  ;  and  could  not  come  within 
the  fphere  of  a  boy's  intelligence.  We  have 
feen,  that  he  makes  a  foldier,  who  was  later 
than  Hubba  the  Dane,,  contemporary  with 
Hengift ;  and  fpeaks  of  an  Inca's  fleet  upon 
the  coaft  of  Calabar.  Can  we  imagine  fuch 
a  novice  to  be  an  adept  in  the  moft  remote, 
and  fecret  parts  of  hiftory  ?  It  cannot  be  fup-^ 
pofed.  How  could  he  know  any  thing  of 
the  Blue  Briton,  and  Tinyan  ?  of  Powis- 
land,  and  Matraval ;  and  the  hiftory  of 
Howel  ap  Jevah  ?  Add  to  thefe  the  num* 
berlefs  references  and  dark  allufions,  which 
continually  prefent  themfelvcs  to  the  reader, 
in  every  part  of  Rowley^ 

Such  is  the  evidence,  with  which  thefe 
poems  are  attended.  In  the  procefs  of  my 
enquiry  I  have  brought  accumulated  proof 
of  the  MiT.  having  been  feen,  and  acknow- 
ledged as  authentic.  I  have  mentioned  the 
manner  of  their  being  carried  away  and 
fecreted  :  of  their  being  afterwards  copied  ; 
and  of  the  perfon,  who  tranfcribed  them, 
being  feen  in  the  article  of  tranfcribing :  of 
their  being  uniformly  attributed  to  the  real 
P-p  3  author. 
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author,  Rowley;  concerning  whom  no  doubts 
were  ever  entertained  by  the  beft  judges,  the 
people  upon  the   fpot,   who  were  eye-wit-  • 
nefles  to  the  fadts,  upon  which  my  evidence 
is  founded.      Not  the  leaft  fufpicion  pre- 
vailed ;  till  fcruples  and  difficulties  arofc  at 
a  diftance.     This   external  evidence  is  ne- 
ceffarily  blended  with    the    internal :    and 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  my  enquiry  I 
have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  thefe  com- 
pofitions  required  far  more  learning,   than 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  young  man  at  BriftoL 
I  have  fhewn,  that  he  many  times  did  not 
comprehend  the  purport  of  the  jines,  which 
he  copied ;    and  that  he  miftook   the  very 
characters,  in  which   they  were  defcribed ; 
fo  that  he  fubftituted  one  word  for  another. 
This  alone,    I  think,   falls    little   fhort  of 
dcmonftration,  that  the  poems  were  by  an- 
other hand.     On  this  account  I  muft  recur 
to  the  propofition  with  which  I  fet  out,  that 
pvery  author  muft  know  his  own  meaning. 
And  whoever  brings  a  copy  of  a  prior  writing, 
and  does  not  underftand  that  writing,  that 
perfon  cannot  be  the  author.     In  fhort,  if  a 
boy  produces  a  reputable  excrcife,  and  can- 
not conftrue  it,  there  is  not  an  uflier  at  a 
boarding-fchool,  but  will  tell  him,  he  di4 
not  make  it. 

AD 
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AD    iESTINGAM    PUGNA. 


DULCE  folum,  yirtutum  altrix,  Brittannia  matcr^ 
Rite  tuas  laudes,  tua  munera  carmine  vates 
Aggredior  ;  tritas  aufus  contemncre  metas, 
Et  dare  vela  rati.     Quid  enim  prius,  inclyta,  verfu 
Profequar,  Aonio  tellusdigniffima  pleftro, 
Quam  tua,  quae  latas  implent  prxconia  gentcs, 
Hcroum  foccunda  parens  ?  At  non  mihi  cunfta 
Fas  proferre  palam  ;  fuperat  quando  omnia  longe 
Virtus  clara  yirum,  ct  per  terras  didita  fama» 
Egregios  tantum  liceat  memorare  labores, 
£t  quid  ab  externis  perpefia  cs  viribusolim, 
Heu,  faevis  lu£lata  malis*     Te,  Roma,  duello 
Improba  tentavit  primum,  cum  ignota  jaceres^ 
Septa  diu  tenebris,  defertoque  invia  ponto. 
Mox,  ab  Hyperboreis  delates  fedibqs,  arma 
Intulit  accitust  Cronii  maris  accola,  Saxo  ; 
£t  diram  expofuit  Rhutupino  in  littore  pubem* 
Ille  Caledonias  acies,  Pidumque  ferocem, 
Fetre  jugum  docuit  2  vetitifque  excedere  regnit 
Juilit ;  et  in  boream,  nativaque  frigora  miii(« 
At  tandem  in  focios  ferro  converfus  et  igni, 
(Proh,  temerata  fides  !}  pedis  crudelior  ipfe 
Incubuit  terriS)  et  pulfo  immanior  hofle ; 
Subjei^aaMjue  plagam  yaftavit  perfidus  armis« 

P  P  ^  Quit 
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Quis  procerum  infandas  czdes,  quis  trlftia  paiEai 
Exilia,  ct  famulae  nefcit  fufpiria  plebis  ? 
Mox,  ubi  compofitis  rediit  concordia  rebus, 
Vix  bene  feptcnas  paffa  eft  coalefcere  gentes 
Saxoniclum  fortuna ;  novos  cum  ifi^fida  tumultus 
Concitat ;  ac  terras  iterum  terit  advena  bello. 
Quid  referam  Danorum  acies,  clademque  nefandaixi^ 
Cimbrica  cum  primum  tempeftas  appulit  oris  ? 
Ut  gemuit  dominos  gens  indignata  fuperbos, 
Dentibus  infrendens  fruftra ;  fruftraque  rebelli 
Excutere  affedans  onus  baud  tradtabile  coUo  i 

Sic  jacet  infelix  Brittannia,  percita  multo 
Vulnere,  barbarico  toties  data  prarda  furori. 
Quod  neque  littoribus  quae  circum  plurima  frendi( 
Unda,  nee  oppofitac  poterant  avertere  cautes« 
At  non,  arcano  qui  foedere  temperat  orbem, 
Dile£tam  tanto  Deus  in  difcrimine  gentem 
Deferit.     Ultor  adeft  Morinis  Gulielmus  ab  oris  i 
£t  cito  vindicibus  fternit  vada  falfa  carinis, 
Heroumque  manu.     Longum  fit  fanSa  per  aevum 
Ilia  dies,  faftis  nunquam  retipenda  Britannis, 
Cum  vix  hoftiles  noftra  in  conjinia  turmas 
Contulit ;  et  jufto  meruit  certamine  regnum. 

Nunc  age,  crudeles  motus,  odia  afpera  regum, 
Eventufquc  graves  referam  :  totum  ordine  bcllum, 
CoIIatas  acics,  foedamque  in  littore  cladem. 
Nunc  aperire  labor.     Ventos  in  vota  vocabat 
Ncuftriadum  detenta  acics  :  quo  tempore  Haraldus, 
Clarus  avis,  atavifque  potens,  fed  criminc  adcptus 
Imperium,  dubia  Britonas  ditione  tenebat* 
Magna  viri  virtus,  fpedlataque  dcxtera  bello; 
Sed  merls  fida  parum  :  meritae  violentia  famae 
Officit  I  et  juftas  minuunt  perjuria  laudes. 
Et  licet'haud  alius  magis  in  certamine  notus, 
Egregiufque  manu  ;  quern  contra  opponeret  annis^ 
Invcnit  tortuna  parem.     Jamque  acer  et  ardens 
Cogit  uterquc  viros.     Gulielmum  Neuftria  tellus 
■  Cdiderat;  clarum  mcritis,  ct  ftirpe  fuperba 

Rolloniduin; 
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Rollonidutn :  populus  quern  in  regnum  adfciverat  vltio^ 
Plebeia  de  matre  nothum.     Satis  una^  fuperque^ 
Nobilitas  vifa  eft :  quin  conciliavit  amorem 
Ingqnium,  virtufque,  et  mine  gratia  formae. 
Ilium  adeo  patriis  accitum  *  Edoardus  ab  oris 
Accipit,  et  gentis  monftrat  decora  alta  Britamiae  $ 
Ingentefque  animos  miratus,  pofthuma  fpondec 
Imperia,  et  fceptris  haeredem  nuucupat  ultro. 
Nee  tamen  his  obftat  Godoeni  martia  proles. 
Jus  patrium,  et  fanguis  licet  intcrcedat  avitus  ; 
Sed  fceptra  et  folium  defert,  regnumque  futurutn^' 
Sponte  aras  adhibens,  ipfumque  in  foedera  Numen«' 
Vix  tamen  extindo  jufta  exequialia  regi 
Anglia  perfolvit ;  bello  quando  omnia  turbat 
Perfidus,  et  fumptis  regnum  fibi  vindicat  armis. 
Continuo  has  fraudes  caelo  portenta  fequuntur, 
£t  vulgi  attonitas  terrent  praefagia  mentes. 
Deficit  in  primo  lampas  Titania  curfu, 
Nee  folita  attingit  faftigia.     Luna  laborat ; 
Fulguraque,  et  triftes  minitantur  dira  Cometae. 
Quodque  animum  regis  turbat  magis,  ingruit  oris 
Improba  Norvegiae  glaciali  a  littore  claffis. 
Dumque  haeret  rerum  confufus  imagine  princeps, 
Ancipitique  malo;  vacuos  fine  milite  campos 
Oceupat,  et  flammis  vaftat  late  omnia  praedo. 
Ergo  alium  Angligenis  curfum^quanquam  impedit  ingens 
Impiieitos  propius  belli  mora,  tendere  fuadet ; 
Praeceditque  viros.     Humbri  jamque  alta  flucnta, 
Longum  iter  emenfi,  fuperant,  vieinaque  raptim 
Arva  petunt :  fummifque  vident  in  faltibus  hoftem« 
Nee  mora,  eongreffi  longo  in  certamine  pellunt; 
£t  temere  efRifos  ipfa  ad  naval ia  pergunt 
Proierere  ;  et  rapidis  cogunt  dare  iintea  ventis. 

Littore  paeato  fua  per  veftigia  princeps 
Caftra  petit  vi£tor,  collefque,  ubi  fubftitit  hoftis. 
fJurvegiac  hie  proceres,  ipfumque  in  pulverc  regcm 

t  Edvardtts  conkSgr^  res  ADglonioit 
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Harvagrum  videt ;  et  fufum  fine  nomine  vulgus  { 
£t,  tela  in  patriam  qui  fuftulit  impia,  Tofton* 
Exuvias  etiatn  ingentes,  fpolia  ampla  reportat, 
Spiculaque,  ct  clypcos,  gentifquc  infignia  torques, 

Interea  nox  atra  fubit ;  tenebraeque  reducunt 
Matjram  fcffis  requiem  :  jamque  avia  ruris 
Vafta  filcnt.    Fufus  miles  per  caftra  fopori 
Indulget,  belli  fatur,  oblitufque  laborum. 
At  manus  infomnis  juvenum,  pro  more  fub  armis, 
Excubiis  peragunt  circum  tcntoria  no&em. 
Cum  fubito  in  fpeculis,  fummifque  in  montibus,  igne^ 
Collucere  procul  cernunt:  jamque  altera  tseda, 
Alteraquc  oppofitis  dirimit  juga  dif&ta  flammis. 
Agnofcunt  vigilcs  fignum,  trcpidiquc  tumultu 
Regem  adeunt,  certofque  exponunt  rite  timores. 
Excitus  a  fomno,  tumuli  faftigia  princcps, 
Undc  oculis  longe  paieat  plaga  fubdita,  prcndit : 
Et  frendcns  fcritatc,  nevus  labor  iigruit,  inquitj 
Ad  majora  vocor  :  bcllum  hie  denuwriat  ignis, 
Externumque  monet  terras  tetigiffe  tyrannum. 
IIcu,  rerum  jam  certa  fides  !    Me  Neuftrius  armis 
Provocat  abfcntcm,  linefque  impunc  pcragrat : 
Verum  adero,  et,  trepide  rep^tat  fua  littora,  cogam^ 
Sic  ait ;  atquc  aciem  primo  vi;?  majie  refeciam 
Cogit,  ct  inftrueto  prepare  rapit  agminc  campum. 
Tertia  jam  tencbras  caelo  dimoverat  Eos, 
Illuxitque  dies  ^  coram  cum  nuncius  adilat 
Spumanti  praevedlus  cquo  ;  remque  ordine  pandit, 
AdvenifTe  duccm,  et  portus  tetigiffe  Pevanos. 

Eft  locus,  Auftralis  regio  qua  vergit  in  arquor, 
Anderidac  propter  faltus,  lucofque  fonantes, 
i^^ftinga  :  indigenae  fie  ilium  nomine  dicunt. 
Hue  fato  delatae  acies,     Jam  pedlore  in  omni 
Fervet  martis  amor,     pubes  Normannica  coelp 
Fundit  rite  prcces ;  ct  votis  ^thera  complet. 
Non  ita  Saxonidae,  et  morti  devota  juventus. 
Dum  tenebr«  campo  prohibent  concurrere,  vertunt 
Pocula,  ct  infano  producunt  tcmpora  lufu  ', 

Multum 
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Multum  execrantes  no£lem :  quos  nox  tamen  nm 

Longa  manet,  triftifque,  nee  interitura  per  xvum* 

Poflera  cutn  fparfit  montana  cacumina  luce 

Orta  dies,  aciem  defertis  ducit  Haraldus 

Fervidus  e  caftris,  et  fpe  feftinat  in  hoftem* 

Ite,  ait,  egregii  Juvenes  ;  fociique  laborum, 

Quos  avide  ample£h)r  fumma  in  difcrimina,  nunquam 

Expertus  bello  indecores :  defendite  laudes, 

Et  patrium  fervate  decus.     Me,  me  duce,  tela 

Corripite;  implicitos  quos  improbus  advena  bello 

Sollicitat,  proprio  non  aufus  fidere  oiarti. 

Ite,  agUe,  imbellem  detrudite  finibus  hoftem. 

Sic  ait,  armatofque  jubet  procederc  campo 

Saxonidas,  Danofque,  et  durum  marte  Britannum. 

Jllum  adeo  ex  omni  pubes  regionc  fecuta, 

Flos  virtufque  virum  cingit,  quos  priftina  tollit 

Gloria;  et  ar£too  fpe<Slatum  in  littore  robur. 

Quin  focii,  et  reditu  raptim  confcripta  juventusj 

Agreftes  animi,  durifque  exercita  proles* 

Jure  fuo  ante  alios  primam  gens  inclyta  frontem 
Cantiaca  explicuit :  meritis  fitus  ifte  locorum 
Omnibus  in  bellis  longo  conceiTus  ab  aevo. 
Hie  firmi  expeftant  hoftem  j  validifque  feeurim 
Ancipitem  manibus  faeva  inter  praelia  librant 
Cominus,  et  duro  turbant  late  agmina  ferro. 
Dextram  acicm  occidux  fortis  tenet  ineola  terras  ; 
Dammoniae  qui  rura  eolunt :  quos  Ceftria  mittit; 
Cambriaque,  et  pelago  tell  us  eircumflua  Monae« 
At  proeul  in  l«va  Boreae  de  gente  profcfti ; 
Qui  Dirae  ingentes  faltus;  qui  Mereia  regna; 
Icenamque  tenent :  dulcis  qui  flumina  Lindi, 
Qui  Thamefma  bibunt :  fuperi  quos  alluit  aeftu 
Unda  freti ;  quofque  inferius  mare  limite  claudit. 
Stant  alaeres,  fixique  gradum  ftatione  tuentur, 
Formidanda  acies.     Complent  media  agmina  Dani^ 
Saeva  manus.     Flavos  poffis  dignofcere  crines, 
Difcordefque  fonos  vocum  :  pro  tegmine  geftant 
Loricam^  confertam  hamis  3  manibufque  eorufcant 

Saxonidum 
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Saxonidum  in  moreen  falcatos  cominus  enfes  f 
Ferratamque  rotant  valido  molimine  clavam. 

At  parte  adverfa  ftabant  jufto  ordine  turmse 
Neuftriadum.     Hue  fortes  fubmifit  Gallia  nato6 
Subfidio,  Gulielme,  tuo,     Vcncrc  feroces 
Armorici,  Britonum,  ut  perhibent,  animofa  propago  | 
Nunc  patrum  obliti  penltus  :  mars  omnU  mifcet 
Scilicet ;  atque  odiis  focialia  foedera  folvit. 
Nee  non  magnanimam  mifit  Burgundia  prolem. 
Lcxovii  venere  truces  :  Sylvae  accola  vcnit 
Horridus  Ardennx  Rhemus,  nemora  avia  durus 
Qiii  colit,  ct  Batavus  felix  regnator  aquarum. 
Quin  manus  irriguis  Sequanae  contermina  ripis ; 
Qui  Samaram,  et  modico  properantem  flumine  Scaldiai 
Haurit  ^  et  oceanum  folers  tranfmittere  Belga. 
Ante  alios  longe  coeunt,  procera  juventus, 
Neuftriadae,  atque  arcus  vafto  curvamine  fleSunt,, 
Quinetiam  in  ftabili  miles  certamine  clarus ; 
Ferrataeque  equitum,  vifu  mirabile,  turmae. 
^neus  baud  illis  thorax  fatis  effe  videtur^ 
Loricaequc  ufus  :  coopertos  circuit  artus 
Armatura  chalybs,  et  dudu  flexilis  ambit. 
Nulla  maaet  pars  nuda :  pedes,  furxque,  manufquei 
Te£la  latent :  demptoque  viro  jam  fpirat  imago 
Ferrea :  totum  habilis  circumdat  lamina  corpus. 
Armat  equos  eadem ;  fcrrata  fronte  minantur  : 
Securofque  equites  bellorum  in  turbine  portant, 
Spicula  ridentes,  ct  caflas  fanguine  plagas. 
Ipfi  non  jaculis  certant ;  celerive  fagitta 
Eminus  incendunt  pugnas  :  ingentibus  inftant 
Enfibus,  aut  magno  protrudunt  agmina  conto. 

Interea  oppofitas  dirimit  parva  area  turmas 
Amborum ;  et  pugnac  rauco  ter  buccina  cantu 
Signa  dcdit:  fequitur  fublatus  ad  aethera  clamor. 
Preffa  gemit  fubtcr  tellus  :   pulfuque  fonoro 
Cornipidum  concufia  tremit.     Nondum  impius  enfis 
Vagina  eripitur:  ftridet  lethalis  arundo, 
Spiculaquc  hollilem  guftant  praemiiTa  cruorem. 
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Dumque  ea  miflilibus  longe  praeludia  tentant^ 
Atra  fubit  nubcs,  et  opaco  pulvere  terrain 
Dcnfa  tcgit :  rupto  tandem  feu  turbine,  telis 
Confligunt,  propiufquc  invadunt  obvia  ferro. 
Hie  Belgae  Morinique  ruunt :  hie  imminet  atrox 
Armoricus.     Tentant  aciem  perfringere,  iiqui 
Oftendat  fortuna  viam  ;  fruftraque  laborant 
Explorare  aditus.     Labor  undique  triftis,  et  omne 
Telorum  interea  faevit  genus.     Ingruit  imber 
Ferrcus  iii  campts,  advcrfaque  verberat  ora. 
Sic  Britones  belli*  nubcm,  dum  detonat,  omnem 
Suftentant  virtute  diu.     Jam  Neuftria  turmas 
Submittit,  durique  inftaurant  prslia  Galli. 
Hi  laxit  fparfique  ruunt :  fed  Neuftria  pubem 
In  denfos  cogit  cuneos;  perque  arma,  per  boftes, 
Q^aerit  iter;  rapidis  cquitum  comitantibus  alis. 
Necdum  intus  penetrare  datur.     Stat  dura  Britanadm 
Inconcufla  acies :  ftat  nufquam  pervia  bello. 
Ter  fefe  objiciunt  equites,  totiefque  repulfi 
Nequicquam  remeant,  refluo  velut  aequor  ab  aeftu# 
Continue  egregias  Gulielmus  peflore  fraudes 
Concipit :  ipfe  fuos  paulatim  cedere  campo 
Edocet :  ipfe  celcr  laxatis  fertur  habenis, 
£t  dat  terga  fugae,  UStiL  formidine,  dudor* 
Irrumpunt  Britones,  campum  ut  videre  patentem, 
Ayerfumque  premunt  hoftem  :  quin  inftat  HaralduSj 
Telorumque  ferox  fugientes  nube  laceffit.' 
Nee  mifer  infidias  fentit,  fi£lumque  timorem> 
Erroremve  videt ;  donee  nuUo  ordine  fufos 
Accipiunt  latebrae,  fraudique  accommoda  vallis  % 
£t  juga  eontinuis  includunt  collibus  agmen. 
Turn  rerum  manifefta  fides.     Stupet  ipfe  tyrannus^ 
Horrefeitque  videns,  quo  fe  nimis  impulit  ardens 
Impetus,  et  dubiae  fallax  iiducia  pugnx* 
Heu,  nufquam  patet  aufugium  :  latera  ardua  utrinque 
FraemiiE  ftipant  equites,  fummifque  frequenter 
Confedere  jugis  :  pedites  a  fronte  minantur, 
Convcrfique  armis  pxgturbsuit  coiinus  bpftem 
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Atquc  ca  Rollonidum  cerncns  proccdcre  princcps, 
Ipfe  aditus,  quae  jam  fupcrcft  via  ibia  falutis, 
Occupat,  et  fauces  numcrofo  milite  coinplet. 
Jamque  enfis  fine  more  furit ;  lateque  per  artus 
Irrevocandus  abit :  media  in  prxcordia  rumpit 
Fervidus  ;  exoritur,  vifu  miferabile,  caedes. 
Neuftriades  exultat  ovans ;  ultroque  feroces 
Incitat.     Haud  pugna,  nee  apertis  ccrnitur  armis  ; 
Sed  pecudum  ritu  jugulant.     Furit  irrita  virtus^ 
Ludaturque  aperire  viam  :  non  arma  mov^di 
Ludanti  locus  eft,  ftipataque  membra  teruiitur. 
Mif&le  non  curfum  peragit  fine  fanguine :  nulla 
Spicula  caede  vacant ;  nufquam  non  certa  ikgitta« 
Kitentes  alius  fupera  ad  faftigia  collis 
Adverfo  proflernit  equo  :  coUifa  fatifciint 
Pe£tora ;  f«iguineo  vohnintur  corpora  campo. 

At  non  magnanimus  timide  fuccumbit  Haraldus, 
Inclinata  acie :  fatifque  prementibus  inftat 
Acrior,  ut  parili  repareC  difpendia  clade. 
Circumftat  dileda  manus,  regemque  tuetur, 
Dum  fortuna  finit.     Quoquo  fe  turbidus  infert, 
Agglomerant,  parmifque  tegunt.    Ilium  eminus  horrent 
Neuftriadae.     Speftant  oculos,  vultumque  minacem^ 
Nee  fufFcrre  valent :  ardent  fera  lumina  flammis. 
Ille  ferox  frendit,  fpatio  conclufus  iniquo, 
Horrendumque  fremit.     Campum  moriturus  boneftum 
Expofcit :  dignamque  aperit  virtutc  palaeftram. 
Quis  cladem  illius  pugnae,  quis  funera  fando 
Expcdiat;  regifve  exacquet  carmine  laudes  i 
Ille  volat,  fcrroque  viam  fibi  pandit  eunti : 
Dumque  per  oppofitas  acies  ruit,  arma  virofque 
Semineces  proculcat  humi :  tremcfafta  reeedunt 
Agmina,  et  oppofitae  referunt  veftigia  turmae. 
Nunc  Batavum  proturbat  equo  :  nunc  arduus  eniie 
Beigas  terret  agens.     Forte  adfuit  inclytus  armis 
Rollonidum  cgregio  Juvenis  de  fanguine  Pcrfes. 
Dumque  procul  fcfe  princeps  temerarius  infert, 
Incautufque  furit  -,  fubit  ille,  ct  poplite  flexo^ 
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Peflora  cornipedis  longd  trunrverberat  hafti, 
Corruit  in  vulnus  £gililpes ;  fupcr  ipfe  fecutus, 
Ccrnuus  in  twram  rex  volvitur.     Ocyus  hoftcs 
Incurfaiit  jaculis,  vaftique  indagine  claudunt. 
iSifcumftant  propcre  focii,  rcgcmque  tumultu 
^^'Implicitum  tellure  levant.     Fremit  ille  cruore 
Tcrribilis,  fcvifquc  itcrum  fefc  ingcrit  haftis. 
Proxima  quaeque  metit  gladio ;  latcque  repcnte 
Per  campum  via  facta  patet.     Nemo  audet  adire 
Cominus,  aut  tahtas  in  fe  convertere  vires. 
Mif&libus  tantum  certant,  longifque  fariffis, 
Deturbare  virum.     Multos  reverentia  tangit, 
Debilitatque  manus  :  fpe6lant  opera  ardua  regis 
Attoniti,  propiufque  timent  accedere  telis. 
Horrida  majeftas  terret ;  truculentaque  imago, 
£t  fonus,  et  fpecies  humano  corpore  major. 
At  non  ipfe  diu  patitur  languefcere  corda  : 
Nulla  mora  eft  :  iterum  erumpit,  ferroque  laceiTtt 
Agmina :  fed  fxvls  procedere  longius  iris 
Haud  fortuna  finit.     Dumque  inftat  fervidus  enfe, 
Necdum  animum  cxplevit  tumidum  cruor ;  ccce,  fagit- 

tarn 
Fortunata  manus  promit,  nervoque  rcdudlo 
Explicat.     Ilia  abit,  et  cclcri  cava  tempora  lapfu 
Trajicit,  atque  imo  pcnitus  fedet  a<fla  cerebro. 
Corruit,  et  cafu  Godocni  martia  eodem 
Procumbit  cum  ftirpe  domus.     Vis  Anglica  paifim 
Interit,  et  csfum  cingit  vafto  agmine  rcgem. 
Triftis  ubique  pavor.     Pauci  per  devia  ruris. 
Quod  fupereft,  trepide  fugiunt,  et  tuta  capeflunt^ 
Relliquise  belli  miferx,  quibus  hafta  pepercit. 
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ADDITIONAL    REMARKS. 

P.  13a.  ZJjIPFIE  Manne  h^s  dole  !  I  forgot  to  men- 
'^^  tH>n»  that^his  expreffion,  however  irregular 
it  may  appeftr»  is  to  be  found  ixiore  than  once  in  Shake- 
fpeare*  TJtie  .  tranfeiiber  was  in  fome  degree  ac- 
quainted witdh  this  writer  i  and  by  his  authority,  I  ima- 
gine,  be  w^  led  to  alter  the  original  reading  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  verfe.  What  the  true  reading  was 
may  be  known  from  the  nature  of  the  verfe ;  and  alfo 
from  the  authority  of  Rpwley  himfelf,  who  makes  ufe 
pf  it  in  another  place. 

jHe'll  wynge  to  heavn  wyth  kynne^  and  happie  bee 
Jiys  dplje. 

Epitaph  upon  Rob*  Canynge,  p.  278.  1.  4. 

P.  l*jt.  J  have  taken  notice  of  feveral  hiftorieg 
!#oncerning  thp  landing  of  the  Danes  ^t  Portlac, 
Watch^t,  and  other  places  upon  the  weftern  coaft  of 
England  s  and  of  their  being  particularly  oppofed  by 
the  people  of  Somerfetihire*  A^nong  other  inroads, 
one  is  mentioned  as  happening  about  the  year  918; 
when  they  were  driven  into  a  pearruc  or  inclofure  after 
having  been  defeated  at  Watchet.  \  exprefled  my  doubts, 
whether  this  could  be  the  adion  which  is  recorded 
by  Rowley.  It  is  however  certain,  that  there  exifts  9 
manufcript  account  from  Turgott  concerning  this  af- 
fair, of  which  I  was  not  at  that  time  apprifed.  In 
this  is  mentioned,  that  £lla  W9S  warden  of  Briftol 
Caftle  about  the  year  DCCCCXX  :  that  the  Danes 
then  landed  at  Watchet :  and  that  they  were  repulfed 
by  TElla,  who  in  the  engagement  loft  his  life.  Thi« 
account  differs  but  little  from  that  given  in  the 
Saxon  chronicle  :  where  the  landing  of  the  Danes  at 
Portlac  and  Watchet  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder, 
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js  fo  particularly  *  f|[»ecified.  If  this  be  the  tnmraAbd 
referred  to  by  Rowley  (and  there  is  a  wonderful  coin- 
cidence of  circumftances)  k  is  a  full  century  earlier, 
than  I  have  fuppofed  it.  As  to  the  difference  of  two 
years,  it  is  not  confiderable ;  and  may  have  arifen  from 
an  error  in  t  tranfcribing :  or  the  tnmlaftions,  which 
are  limited  in  the  chronicle  to  a  year,  may  have  ex- 
ceeded the  term,  to  which  they  were  referred.  At  aTl 
rates  the  hiflory  of  the  hero  in  the  play  feems  to  have 
been  founded  in  truth,  though  varied  and  embellifhed 
by  the  Poet's  fanCy.  I  thought  proper  to  fubmit  this 
intelligence  to  the  Reader ;  that  he,  may  compare  thefe 
evidences,  and  form  bis  judgment  accordingly. 

Pr  179.  I  have  intimated,  that  probably  Parks,  fuch 
as  we  have  now^  were  not  in  ufe  when  ^lla  is  fup- 
(>ofed  to  have  flouriihed.  They  were  however  more 
ancient,  than  is  commonly  imagined  ,  and  undoubtedly 
m  vogue  among  the  Saxons.  For  feveral  exified  at  the 
coming  of  the  Normans,  and  are  fpecified  in  Doomlday 
fiook.  There  may  therefore  have  been  inclofures  fo 
called,  and  fo  conftituted,  for  the  reception  of  deer, 
even  in  the  time  of  ^lla. 

P.  256.  I  have  exprefled  myfetf  as  if  the  ancient 
name  of  Durham,  was  rather  ENinelm  than  Dunholm  : 
but  it  was  at  times  fpeciiied  by  all  three  names :  and 
the  laft  Dunholm. i»  that  which  is  principally  made  ufe 
of  by  the  Author  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  as  may  be 
feen,  p.  208,  1.  33.  233,  L  6.  195, 1.  35  :  alfo  in  other 
places.  Durham  or  Dirham,  for  fo  it  was  of  old 
called,  ilgnifies  the  habitation  of  theDirx,  and  related 
properly  to  the  county.  Dun-holm  fignifies  Collis- 
Sylveftris,  Nemorofus  :  a  hill  with  woods.  I>un-Elm, 
Collis  Ulmorum,  five  mons  Ulmetum  ;  u  e#  Elm-Hill. 
Thefe  two  laft  appellations  related  f(»lely  to  the  place, 
or  city. 

P.  105.  t  nccccxx  for  Dccccxrix. 
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P.  287*  In  fpcaking  of  Dynefarc,  by  the  Wdcil 
exprtfled  Dynevour,  I  have  omitted  to  mention,  that 
the  ruins  of  this  very  ancient  caftle,  and  palace,  ftill 
remain :  and  are  fituated  in  the  eftate  of  the  late 
honourable  George  Rice*  He  was  defcended  from  the 
princes  of  South  Wales :  and  Dynevour  atfbfds  a  title 
which  IS  entailed  upon  the  lady  of  the  above  gentle-^ 
man,  and  upon  her  fon  after  her,  and  which  is  to 
take  place  upon  the  death  of  her  father  the  Right 
Honourable  Earl  Talbot. 

P.  370.  I  have  fhewn  how  widely  fcattered  the 
names  of  the  Norman  nobility  appear  to  be,  who  afe 
mentioned  in  the  battle  of  Haftings,  However  we 
may  find  authorities  for  moft  of  them,  though  they 
are  not  without  much  difficulty  to  be  procured.  The 
Sieur  de  Bonnoboe  occurs  in  none  of  the  lifts,  except- 
ing in  that  of  William  Tayleur,  as  quoted  by  Holin- 
Ihed  :  where  I  imagine  it  to  be  the  fame,  which  is  ex« 
prefted  Bonnobautt.  But  that  there  was  fuch  a  Nor* 
man  name,  is  more  fully  (hewn  from  a  perfon  called 
Boneft)oz,  who  held  lands  under  Henry  the  Second,  as 
Duke  of  Normandy,  at  Bayeux.  This  may  be  feen 
in  Dr.  Ducarel's  Anglo-Norman  Antiquities  confidered\ 
and  the  circumftance  is  taken  from  the  Red  Book  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  title  of  which  is  this:  NOR- 
MANNIA.  Infeudacioncs  Militum,  qui  debent  fer- 
vitia  militaria  Duci  Normanniae,  &c.  The  third 
Knight  mentioned  under  the  article  De  Baiocafino,  \%^ 
Robtus  de  Boneboz  i  mil.  regi  de  3  m,  quos  habet  in  Algur* 
This  was  communicated  to  me  by  my  friend  Dr.  Bar- 
ford  :  of  whofe  friendfhip  I  have  had  occafion  to  make 
mention  more  than  once. 

P.  400.  I  forgot  to  intimate,  that  there  is  a  fmaller 
Doomfday  Book ;  to  which  I  had  not  opportunity  of 
applying.  It  confifts  of  450  pages  on  vellum  :  and 
contains  an  account  of  three  counties,  omitted  in  the 
larger  book:  viz.  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  EiTex. 
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page  307^  1.    3»  ftr  WarwilcDfeiD  r^  rmi  Warwicenfetn. 

1*  I3>  "  Hicrofolyroitarum  HicroiolymittnoruiDy 

317,  1.    5,  —  Hcrihift?inoin  — —  Herthdbiritm* 

337,  l..i8^  —  the  fame  county  —  Dorfet/hirc. 

339,  1.  15.  —  Glouftriae    — •  — >— Cloctftnae.  • 

341,  1.    3j  —  eaa        — —  — ^  cum. 

35'*  J«    4f  —  ^*'  74    — ~  —  vii.  88. 

351,  1.  JO,  —  viii.            ■'*  —  vi. 

368,  1.    I,  —  Bartrammel    -r  "—  Bertrafsilt 

377,  I.  27,  —  hidam    —  —  hidam. 

378,  !•  i»  —  Sumerfetihire  *—  —  Sometfetihue* 
383*  ^'  7*  •"  Sumroerfcifliirc  —  Somerfetfliirt. 
384,1.    7>-*-*«3    —214. 

387,  1. 129  •—  Gloceftcrchire—  — —  Gloncelleribiit« 

39c,  1.    9,  —  Euuardi    —  ■         Eduuardi. 
305,  1«  III  —  or  Barons,  dele, 

479*  !•   4i  "^  bretthing    —  r— —  Hnng. 
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